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ABSTRACT . ' * 

.-^.k^^ w ;i In 19611, the Division of Instructional Services 
established a longitudinal and developwntal research proiect 
entitled "Biography of a Class. «• The purpose of the proiect is to 
describe, an detail, characteristics of the students attending the 
state University of New York at Buffalo, to provide infomtion about 
8tud«it8 to faculty, administration, and students, and to contribute 
to existing research in higher education. The present report offers 
information on the freshman class of 1966 during tieir third year at 

!SS;i?:.''5L!2?fJ student interviews, and includes the 
stodoits* description of their perceptions of the total university 
experience, their needs and concerns, and their aspirations and 
expectations, as well as different perspectives of the environment, 
as given by^students, dropouts, and transfer students. This 
I?!t*f!?. determine the extent to which the university is 

fulfilling its objectives, and should be a vitally important factor 
in future academic planning, organizational changes, and shifts in 
policies and priorities. . (Author/BS) 
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I didn't come wphojiz ju&t to get an education, 
I didn't camz up heAz jabt ion. a 60(Ual li^z. 
I ttUnk that each yeoA. I 'm he/ve. I KexjJUize, thz 
pot&ntial 0^ the. ichoot - thz voholz aoZZegz 
cx)munity - oi a pZacz ion, me on. a mexwA ion. me 
to iind out wheJiz I'm QolnQ, who I cm, and 
each yeaJL diHeAznt things open up and my In- 
teAzst6 changz on. eZ&z I get new inteAz&t& and 
I n.etain my old onz&, but po66ibiy not with 
thz i>mz iznvon. that I had bzion.z. I think 
tt'i ju&t an tnten&iitcation oi wMat I Imd 
thought coltegz muM be. 
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FOREWORD 



In 1964, the Division of Instructional Services established a long- 
itudinal and developmental research project entitled Biography of a Cl^s^ . 
The purpose of the project is to describe, in detail, characteristics of 
the students attending the State University of New York at Buffalo. The 
studies are undertaken to provide information about students to faculty, 
administration, and students, and to contribute to existing research 
in higher education. 

Research was begun with the 1964-65 Freshian Class. These freshmen, 
and the freshmen of succeeding years, are being studied throughout their ' 
University careers and beyond. 

Studies incorporate census, biographical, follow-up, sample survey, 
and interview data. Published studies, as well as a monograph describing 
the Biography of a Class research project, are available upon request 
from the University Research office, 316 Harriman Library. 

To date, seven series of census' reports, collectively entitled 
Freshman Class Status Report , have been published for the 1964 through 
1970 freshman classes as well as the first set of follow-up studies on 
the 1964 Class and two comprehensive surveys of; the 1969 and 1970 seniors. 
In addition, three interview studies on the 1966 freshmen and one interview 
study on the 1967 freshmen have also been published. 

The following report is the fourth in the series based on interview 
data from a randomly selected sample of the 1966 freshmen. It is concerned 
with their reactions to their experiences during the academic year 1968-69. 
the third year of the interview project. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Today, universities are being challenged in many ways. 
Their methods, selection processes, their purposes and functions 
within society are all being questioned. At the same time, many 
new demands are being made of the universities: to serve a greater 
number of studenta, to widen the varieties of students on campus 
and to increase the University's services to the larger community. 
The resources supporting higher education are, meanwhile, becoming 
more difficult to obtain. Thus beset on all sides by problems and 
challenges, universities have instituted self-study programs in an 
effort to describe and evaluate various aspects of the multi-faceted 
campus environment. A high priority in self-;>tudy programs should 
be an understanding of the interaction between the student and his 
environment. 

The purpose of this report is to help provide such understand- 
ing. Our data were gathered from interviews with a random sample 
of students, conducted in an atmosphere marked' by openness and 
personal contact during the four years following their enrollment 
at the university. This report is based on interviews which took 
place^during the spring of the third year. It includes the stu- 
dents' de;3cription of their perceptions of the total university 
experience, their needs and concerns, and their aspirations and 
expectations, as well as different perspectives of the environment, 
as given by students, dropouts, and transfer studer.is. This 
information can help determine the extent to which this university 
is fulfilling its objectives, and should be a vitally important 
factor in future academic planning, organizational changes, and 
shifts in policies and priorities. 



CHAPTER I 
GENERAL METHOD 



The design of this ten-year study of students who entered SUNY/B in 
1966 provides for five interviews - one in each semester of the freshman 
year and one in the second semester of the three succeeding years - plus 
six questionnaires - one in each of the six years thereafter. It is 
assumed that the nyriad, subtle and not so subtle, changes which occur 
during this period are invaluable to an understanding of the late- 
adolescent and early-adult years of college students. 



Sample 

A stratified random sample of 100 students was selected from the 
approximately 2000 freshmen who enrolled in the State University of New 
York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) for the first time in Sep teinber, 1966. 

The composition of the original proportional sample is presented in 
Table 1.1.. For the fourth interview, held in the spring of the third year, 
87 of the original students^ responded, 84 by interview and 3 by question- 
naire (Table 1.2). Eleven of these students had withdrawn from school 
(Table 1.3), ahd seven had transferred to another institution (Table 1.4). 



Table 1.1: COMPOSITION OF ORIGINAL 
PROPORTIONAL SAMPLE 



Table 1.2: COMPOSITION OF FOURTH 
INTERVIEW SAMPLE 





Men 


Women 


Total 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Residents 


21 


22 


43 


Residents 


19 


17 


36 


Commuters 


36 


21 


57 


Commuters 


32 


19 


51 


Total 


57 


43 


100 


Total 


51 


36 


87 


Table 1.3; 


COMPOSITION OF 




Table 1.4: 


COMPOSITION OF 






DROP- 


-OUT GROUP 






TRANSFER GROUP 






Men 


Women 


Total 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Residents 


2 


2 


4 


Residents 




2 


2 


Conunuters 


■4 


3 


7 


Commuters 


2 


3 


5 


Total 


6 


5 


11 


Total 


2 


5 


7 



For a 



more detailed account the reader is referred to Interview Study 1, tli(L 
untveMUH expM^ence - th^ ^lut voaak^. Chapter l and to AppendiT A of 
this report. 

Although some interviewees were no longer students at any college or 
university, for ease of presentation the term "students," used throughout 
this report, includes those who had withdrawn, unless otherwise stated in 
the text. Separate references to transferees or drop-outs are made only 
when their responses differed noticeably from the continuing students' 
responses. 



All students, including drop-^outs and transfers, are retained in the 
sample for the lO-^year period. Whether each appears in a given interview 
sampl -. is a function of his/her availability and willingness to cooperate. 
As tiiEe has elapsed since these students began as freshmen, some students 
have increased their geographical distance from the University, decreas- . 
ing their availability. For this fourth interview, five transferees and 
one drop-out were interviewed by phone and three drop-outs provided 
written responses to the questionnaire. The other 79 were interviewed in 
person. 



Interview Schedule 



The 1969 schedule was expanded from that used in 1968. While nearly 
all questions from the third interview were retained, new topics and 
questions were added* On the copy of the interview sd edule appearing 
in Appendix B, the new questions are identified by an aste^i^L. 

Another interview schedule was prepared for use with transferees 
and drop-outs. While a majority of its questions wure the same as for 
continuing students, several were uniquely applicable to those who had 
left SUNY/B. This data will be reported in a later attrition study* 



Method 



All interviews were conducted by one interviewer, thereby elimina- 
ting the problem of non-comparability of data or response change due to 
interviewer differences. 

With some exceptions, all students were asked each question on the 
interview schedule, although not necessarily in a given order. To provide 
as natural a situation as possible, the interviewer changed the ordering 
of questions whenever it seemed appropriate. Further, if a student provided 
an answer to a given question while discussing another topic, he was not 
explicitly asked that question. In a number of cases, a given student either 
was not asked a question through lack of time or oversight, or he did not 
provide a codable answer to the question. This accounts for the fact that 
many tables are based on fewer than 87 students. 

Interviews were tape-recorded, with the knowledge and consent of the 
student, and transcribed verbatim. References to the student's name, his 
student number, names of individual faculty members or friends were deleted 
to insure the confidential nature of the interview. Each transcript was 
proofread against the original tape to assure accuracy of transcription. 

Coding of the data in this interview study proceeded under a new 
method which is explained in detail in Appendix A. 



Organization of Results 

The data are presented in three ways. First, impressionistic general 
izations are given. Where differences were evident, comparisons of responses 
of sex/residence groups and student/drop-outs and/or SUNY/B students/ 
transferees and drop-outs are made. Where comparisons with responses from 
the third interview (in the second year) were possible, they .too, are 
presented. 
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Second, to complement these generalizations, tables are presented. 
Dxmensxons of students' responses to each question and the percentage of 
students in sex/residence groups^ who gave such responses to each question 
are reported. Data from drop-outs and transferees were not sufficiently 
different from those of the SUNY/B students to warrant separate tabulation. 
When minor differences were noted, they are mentioned in the text These 
students were not. included in three tables and the exceptions are dulv 
footnoted. ^ 

■A }^ ^^^^ ^" analysis of the responses shown in the tables is pro- 
vxded, callxng the reader's attention to sex/residence group differences 
and sxmlarities and to changes in responses which have occurred since 
the previous interview. 

On the several occasions that responses were too few to warrant pre- 
sentxng a table, information about the nature of those data is presented 
xn the text. 

To eliminate the repeated use of percentages in the text, the follow- 
xng terms are used to denote a corresponding range of percentages: 

Most = more than 75% 
Many = 50% - 75% 
Some = 25% - 50% 
A few ^ , 

A number) "^h^" ^5% 

Finally, to provide interesting and pertinent examples of students' 
responses quotations representative of various themes and dimensions are 
xnterposed. Quotations were edited only to delete superfluous phrases 
such as uh, you know," but not to chane- the grammatical structure 

or-H./^ J- P'^^^^'^ed --^d by topic area, rather than in the 

order xn whxch questions were asked. 



Interpretation of Tables 

The data presented in the tables are reported in the form of the 
pCACCntogC Qi Uude.nt& who responded in a given way. All percentages 
Tit ZrZ/°/^^ percentages of students who answered a specific question. 
Thxs method of reportxng the data is a departure from that used in the 
SmL^-I; "^h^l^ee freshmen. i.e.,number of students. Therefore, the 

tables xn thxs study and that one are not, in most cases, directly compar- 

Zrt^ ?^rf * u ^''^^"'^ «=he second and third studies 

on the 1966 freshmen, making the data from these three studies comparable. 

The categorxes in some of the tables are mutually exclusive; that is 
a gxyen student can be represented in one and only one category, e.g., he* 
xs exther workxng or not. Most questions, however, allow an unlimiLd 
number of responses, e.g., a student may cite more than one. characteristic 

^L^Mon^T''^^'^/"""^?^"^ ""^y ^^^^ positive and negative 

reactxons to resxdence living, and each is coded and reported. Because of 
this varxatxon, each table includes the total number of responses given 
to a partxcular question by each sex/residence group as well as the total 



^» following abbreviations are used: RM=Resident Men, RW=Resident 
Women, CM=Commuter Men. CW=Commuter Women. 
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number of students who responded to that question* Hence, when several 
independent responses are possible, the total nuinber of responses will 
exceed the total nuinber of students* Further, in the case of multiple 
responses, the percentages shown in categories and/or sub-categories 
are not necessarily additive and their sum may be more than 100%» 

When fewer than 87 students are reported in a table, this is 
accounted for by the fact that a codable response was not given by, or 
the question was not asked of every student. 

Where no student in a sex/residence group gave any responses in a 
category, the absence is indicated by a dash (-) . 



Limitations of the Study 

I 

To reduce the data to a more manageable form, in many of the tables 
a given category represents a combination of several related responses. 
Interpretations of such tables is limited; responses were not evenly 
distributed .within the multiple-response categories. Responses in these 
categories are generally presented in their rank order, with the most 
frequent response listed first. In addition, in cases where one or 
more responses within a given category were given by a disproportionate 
number of students, this fact is mentioned in the accompanying text. 
It is also possible that only one student gave all responses in a 
category. 

The data presented do not necessarily include all possible dimensions 
of the students' viewpoints, but rather those which occured to them with- 
out probing. It is possible that had students been asked explicitly about 
certain issues, there would have been a greater frequency of responses 
as well as a possibility of more varied responses. Therefore, all 
percentages should be considered ImeA tunltS to the number possible , 
and the dimensions should be considered "restricted," compared to what 
might have occurred if all students responded to the same issues. 

Extensive overlap exists between some of the questions. For example, 
responses to the question, "What would you like to be doing ten years 
from now?" are similar to those of the question, "What kind of man/woman 
would you like to be ten years from now?" Responses to these paired 
questions were classified under one or the other as carefully as possible 
but, of necessity, somewhat arbitrarily. 

Despite encouragement to be honest in expressing their feelings and 
assurance of anonymity, it is probable, at least for some questions, that 
the data are affected by the social desirability factor. 

Two additional cautions are in order in reading this study. 

First, the reader should not make the mistake of assuming that the 
generalization, "Students felt that...," necessarily implies all 
s tudents . 

Second, because of the nature of the data, statements referring to 
differences among groups are not based on tests of statistical signifi- 
cance. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ACADEMIC LIFE 

As ^ major dimension of the total environment at the University, the 
characteristics of the academic life and the students' reactions to these 
experiences provide valuable and useful information for administrators, 
faculty members, and fellow students* The many facets of this complex 
area—students' feelings about the course work, their particular major 
area, and the academic competition, their reactions to the faculty and 
the various teaching methods they have encountered, . their interest in 
establishing closer relationships with instructors and their opinion on 
proposed academic changes—all add to our understanding of the students' 
opinions about the direction and nature of their education. 

Students approach the academic aspects of the University with differ- 
ent goals in mind — different even from those they held when they matricu- 
lated. These changes are reflected in their reactions to their academic 
experiences as they compare their first two years with their third. Often 
their responses point up the disparity between their actual and their 
desired experiences. 



Planned Programs of Study 

By the third year every interviewee still in school was committed 
to a specific major; a few of the students were planning double majors. 
Almost half (48%) of these students, even more than in the two previous 
years (20%, 39%, respectively)^ had enrolled in the Faculty of Social 
Sciences and Administration (Table 2.1). This latest increase may be 
partially attributable to the 6% who formerly had no preference. On the 
other hand, it might be attributable to some of those who had formerly 
been in Natural Sciences & Mathematics (NS&M) (14%, 1968; 6%, 1969). 
Interestingly, NS&M was chosen exclusively by men the third year. The 
percentages of students listing preferences in the other undergraduate 
Faculties were relatively unchanged. Departments in the SS&A Faculty 
were chosen by the largest percentage in each group in each year except 
for commuter women, who most frequently (33%) chose majors in the Faculty 
of Arts and Letters. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the students reported they had not changed 
their major since the previous year; however, 11% of this group were 
considering a change (Table 2.2). Resident women were most likely (92%) 
to report no change. Change was more commonly reported by men, especially 
commuter men (32%). 

Among students who explained what had motivated their change (32%), 
the most common reason was that they were attracted to their new major by 
the positive influence of or experience with a teacher in that department. 
Similar to last year, a few changed because they had not been doing 
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Table 2.1 PLANNED PROGRAMS OF STUDY 



% of Students 



FACULTY 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


Social Sciences & Administration 


. 61 


48 


53 


29 


48 


Arts & Letters 


11 


10 


20 


33 


17 


Health Sciences 


6 


10 


7 


20 


10 


Engineering & Applied Sciences 


6 


21 






8 


Educational Studies 




3 


13 


20 


8 


Natural Sciences & Mathematics 


17 


7 






6 


Other (Experimental Ad Hoc) 






7 




1 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


29 


15 


15 


77 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


18 


29 


15 


15 


77 



CHANGE IN MAJOR SINCE SECOND YEAR 



% of Students 



DECISION 


KM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


WO CHANGE 


77 


6S 


92 


S5 


7S 


No change since last year 
Considering change 


65 
12 


61 
7 


92 


57 
28 


67 
11 


CHAUGE 


23 


32 


S 


14 


22 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


28 


13 


14 


72 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


17 


28 


13 


14 


72 



well in their previous major. Others reported negative reactions to the 
courses in their former major and expected to find that their new ones 
were more interesting. A very few students attributed the change to an 
increased awareness of themselves and/or the opportunities available. 

Many of the students (66%), especially commuters (77%), were pleased 
with their choice of major; indeed, nearly half of the commuters were 
very enthusiastic (Table 2.3). 
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SATISFACTION WITH CHOICE OF MAJOR 



Table 2.3 



% of Students 



RESPONSE 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


POSITIVE 


60 


75 


49 


SO 


66 


Enthiisiastic 


35 


50 


29 


40 


40 


Generally pleased 




8 


14 


20 


10 


Satisfied but definite use not determined 


23 


8 




20 


13 


Obstacles loom ahead but I like it 




8 


7 




4 


WEUTRAL, WOW-COMMITTAL 


12 


S 


14 


7 


10 


NEGATIVE 


30 


17 


36 




23 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


6 


4 


21 


7 


9 


Unhappy with choice 


12 


12 


14 




10 


Only choice left/locked into it 


12 






7 


4 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


24 


14 


15 


70 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


17 


24 


14 


15 


70 



I £ove -cC. I woaJtdn^t glvz It up ioK tht 
mnZd. 

notlilng I mjoy as much. Jht 
dtpcuubntYvt l& KOAZZy good and tkt p^^z66ou 
- I couldn^t ^ind anytkiy^ I could tnjoy 
hati 06 muck. 

Many resident men (60%) regarded their choice of major with satis- 
faction although 23% were unsure of how they would actually put it to 
use. Residents, as compared with commuters, were more likely to regard 
their choice of major with a neutral (10%) or negative (32%) view. 

I'm 60^ 0^ 6oHJiy Vm majoh^ng in It. 

I'm In tht p^ocz66 o^ 6uUXc}Ung /Ught novo. 
I jU6t got Uck and tUiad ol U, that' 6 
aJUi. 

I itdl tUit I'm not gattlng alt that I mnt 
out oi an education. 1 ^tzJi m^aily KZ6t/Uc' 
ttd in tht pKognm. 

Resident women in particular (36%) were dissatisfied with their 
choice. This is very interesting when conqpared with the information 
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regarding change of major. Resident women, as a group had the 
highest percentage (92%) maintaining the same major from the 
second to the third year, and none of them Indicated that she was 
even considering changing, whereas 28% of commuter women declared 
that they were at least thinking about changing. It seems curious 
that half of the women residents were neutral about or dissatisfied 
with their major and yet evidently planned to continue with the 
choice n onetheless. 



Attitude toward Courses 

When asked If their courses were different from what they had 
experienced during the first two years, 82% said they were (Table 
2.4). Differences were classified In terms of Instructional 
organization, personal reactions to differences, and work, compet- 
ition and pressure. The largest number (64%) responded In terms 
of Instructional organization. These differences were credited 
to the change-over to major or elective courses which were chosen 
by the student and were more directed toward his goals or purposes. 
Women (87%), including all resident women, were more likely than 
men to respond in this category, 

Wzll, nou) that I am dz^yiUoZy In 
tkz majoK pKOQHm, I ^ee£ that thz 
cZa^6U, 06 6u(ih, kavz moKz pu/ipo6z. 
Thzy a/iz not jti^t dUjolntzd cZai6£^, 
jvJit tdung t^cXuAts ^ojl 4ome ^zqiiOiz- 



...you^Kz getting into dzzpoA things 
and aUo m^lt be ix^lng - tkz things 
m aAz lojojinlng now; - m^il be vJ^lnQ 
thm in ovji job6 tufeen anaduatt 
i^om school, 60 I think ^tJizy^Kz moKn 
intoAuting 

Some of the students (25%) used the expressions "upper-division 
or upper-level" courses to express a distinction they felt. This 
broad distinction included differences not only in student interest 
and enthusiasm, but also in reduced class size and increasing 
specificity of course content. These latter two fostered more 
interaction with professors as well as more demanding and independent 
work assignments. 
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THIRD YEAR COURSE DIFFERENCES 



Table 2.4 



DIFFERENCES 



% of Students 



WSTRUCriONM ORGAHmnON 

Courses of own choice or major/more 
definite purpose, enthusiasm 

More student involvement: discussion, 
papers, Independent study 

Less general, more specific, specialized 

Smaller classes, able to know professor 
better 

PERSOWAL REACTlOhl TO PIFFEREWCES 
More Interesting 

Instructors better/fewer T.A's/more 

Interested In students 
Glad to be done with requirements 

WOR/C, COHPETmOhl AhW PRESSURE 

More difficult 

Less competition/less emphasis on grades 
NO VmEREhlCE/m MUCH PIFFEREWCE 
COmmEV hIEGATlVE 

Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 



RM 


CM 


RW 


cw 


Total 


37 


50 


700 


73 


64 


6 


21 


25 


54 


24 


6 


21 


17 


9 


15 


on 


/. 


25 


9 


13 


0 




50 




11 


33 


17 


25 


54 


37 


20 


8 


8 


27 


15 


6 


8 


8 


18 


10 


6 


4 


8 


9 


7 


72 


27 


16 


n 


20 




18 


16 


18 


13 


12 


8 






7 


6- 


23 




9 


77 


n 


47 






7 


15 


23 


12 


11 


61 


16 


24 


20 


17 


77 



We££, now I'm ^ uppeA-divi&ion coowei, a 
£o;£ c£o4eA, a £o;£ malioA. ClaM&& cuia mcUUi and 
tilt taackm t^y to know you. Theif make, an extha. 
ziiont to mztt thUfi itudenU and zveAy thing. 

But a& JaJi OA tkz uppoA-divulon coime^ I havz takan, 
I thank that thzy go Into much monz dojptk. . .than 100 
OK 200 tzv<Lt coaweA. U'6 abno6t Ukz night and day. 
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During the second year, the largest percentage of students (39%) 
described course differences in terms of their personal reactions to 
them. In the third year almost as many (31%) responded in this general 
category: fewer satd that their classes seemed more interesting (33%, 
1968; 15%, 1969), others that their teachers seemed better (5%, 1968: 
10%, 1969). 

I tkink bUteA In^t/iaatoU yiatu/Lolty oAz in 
yovji uppoA-lzvzl cotmw. Likz 100 IzveZ - 
mostly y I muZd 6ay a/iz g/uiduatz 6tadeyit6y 
u)keAza6 now, you geX thz fizaJUty good guy^. 

I'ue ^ound a lot beJXoA tojacheM 40 ^cui. 
Voa ^zeZ Ukz you cuiz doing 6omzttUng\ Vou 
6ta/U geXting 6omz good moAk^ on tut6. Thojy 
QAJthoJi knou) it 40 wet^ that thojy don^t havz 
to pKzpa/iz ahzjoud o^ timt oK tkojy pKzpcuiz 4o 
{^)M that at loMt W6 6eMtblz and oHjganlztd 
- i^kich AJ> a KZjoZ big dtangz I ^oand* 

Unlike the second year, fewer students (38%, 1968; 20%, 1969) 
described course differences in terms of work, competition and pressure. 
This did not seem to be because they were unconcerned with the difficulty 
of their work but rather that the real news in the third--year differences 
was the more noticeable change because of upper-level, major area courses. 

When some of the students were asked directly about the difficulty 
and work requirements, many of them (63%) said the work was harder to 
keep up with or more demanding but concomitantly more interesting (Table 2.5). 
Another 7%, simply described it as very difficult. However, increasing 
challenge and work in the upper-level courses was not necessarily seen 
as a negative aspect. 

14 pape/U la^t ^mutoJi and about 10 thiM ^mutoA. 
Thzy oKz a lot toughoA, a tot toughoA. Jhzy^Kz a 
highoA ItvoZ oi aou/u>u and thojy expect a lot moKz. 

I didn^t think I'd likz to havz to go out on my om 
and 4>it in tht UbHjOAy and thumb thiougk all thz 
indzxz6 loofUng ^oA poAiodiccJU and all thU, but 
you caw go at youA om paddy and ii you got intoAUtzd 
in 6otmtking, you can 6tay tjoltk it. 

I caw 4ee that thz t^choA^ oAz putting mo^z keZiancz 
on having thz 6tudznt6 involved in tht couut - mo^t 
dlsau^ion. 

Sixteen per cent of the students, especially resident men (30%), were 
finding the work easier than before, but another 14% described their courses 
as being the same difficulty as the first two years. 
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THIRD YEAR COURSE DIFFICULTY AND WORK REQUIREMENTS 



Table 2.5 



Z of Students 



EVALUATION 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


WARPER 


50 


77 


73 


57 


63 


More demanding: require thought, self- 












effort hut more Interesting, do it 












willingly- 


40 


46 


36 


43 


40 


Harder to keep up than first two years/ 








more work. 


10 


46 


45 , 


36 


35 


EASIER THAW FIRST TWO YEARS 


SO 


75 


n 


21 


16 


SAME AS FIRST TWO YEARS 


20 


S 


9 


21 


14 


my vimcuLT 




23 


9 


7 


S 


ASOirr WHAT I EXPECTEV 


10 






7 


5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


10 


13 


11 


14 


48 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


11 


17 


14 


19 


61 



Academic Competition 

Only a few interviewees (11%) did not feel academic competition at 
the University during their third year here (Table 2.6). Of all groups 
more resident women (20%) indicated a lack of academic competition. 

I tkink QtttuiQ 4>omeXkLng otjut a couMz Is mofio. 
mpofutayvt ^kcm getting a good gnadz. 

I don't tlnink lt'& compttUlvz becouie I do my mnk 
at tilt lcu>t minutz and I get ^eaUy lint g^iadei. 

Some students (33%) said that whether or not it was generally 
academically competitive here, they did not choose to be part of any 
competition, but worked only to satisfy themselves. They felt it was 
up to the student himself to decide how important the grade was -and 
then compete or not. This reaction was expressed by nearly half the 
women (48%) but by only 21% of the men. 

. . .wfien I wanted to compete it woa competitive, 
W/ien I didn't want to compete it woin't competitive. 
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Table 2.6 ATTITUDE TOWARD ACADEMIC COMPETITION 



ATTITUDE 



X of Students 



70 


67 


27 






15 


40 


6 


44 


29 


21 


30 . 


6 


19 


21 


15 


16 


26 


25 


21 


^7 

•J/ 


10 


u 


■il 


lo 


40 


9 


6 


12 


14 


5 


3 






2 


15 


27 


53 


44 


33 


10 


16 


40 


25 


21 


5 


16 


20 


25 


15 


75 


6 


20 




77 


19 


30 


15 


16 


80 


31 


50 


24 


33 


138 



Stlmulating/challenglng/part of a 
good educatlon/good imlverslty 
Very competitive 

Creates pressure/depressing at. times, 

especially because of certain groups/ 

cheating can result 
Over-enq^hasis on grades & curves /teachers 

create conqpetltion 
More than previously/najors are very 

competitive/no one will settle for 

"C" 

Less than previously - 



mm 



Not a challenge/I am at ease with it 
You can make the choice/I don't conqjete, 
depends on how I feel/ the grade is 
not the important part of the course 



m 



Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 



1^*4 competttcve. IWviq}^ cotvcA... 
6at I QikUh Wh up to ihd individual. IX uou'^z 
^(Mif 6t/uxQglLng compztUiv(L--ii uou'kz 
comcwg a£owg okay, lt^6 not aompUUiva. 

It doe^nU aii^ct me. I wo^tfe oa I m/di anmw. 
Compe^on only a^^eat6 me to tkz point SmtiJt 
ha^ alJi(ULdy a^^ected me and I don't ^eed lUit I 
m achcwing unle^6 I get a good moAk, . . . 

H.r. i^""!^^^ Of interviewees did feel It was academically competitive 
?f r ^^^^^^^ 29X of all the groups found 

It to be stimulating or challenging and saw it as a criterion of a good 
university or a necessary part of a good education. Commuters especially 
(AU) gave this response. ^ 
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Bat I think if 6 good. It feeep* the. UniveMiXy ai a 
UniveAiity viith iaiAiy high Atand<vid& . 1^ you let 
anybody in ju&t to get by. It won'-t make, ion a good 
UniveAAiXy voitii a good ^e.putation. 

But I thudi that aonpeZUion i& good up to a point. 
It hont oi g-cvw a heatOiy aJU to sOie, otno^^pkeAe.. 
It J^Qfit ol JieZpi itinnUatz e^eAybody a& long oa IVi 
not KeaJUy cut-thioat. 

other students coin)ared the competition they had experienced during 
this third year with previous years; sone (14%) found it to be more, 
very few (2%), less than before. Resident men especially (40%) reported 
an increase. During their second year 25% of the resident men had 
reported that they did not find it competitive, but this percentage dropped 
to 15% in the third year. One observation given was that there was greater 
competition among fellow majors than there had been in their general 
classes. 



In the. intAoductofiy coowCA I don't think ao, but now 
that I'm inmu majoA., I think it ii pietty competitive 
beame, tyeAyhody theAe. wanti to get a good monk - W& 
theAJL majoK ...they dto^e it becmsz they weAe good in 
• 

Over a third of the students deplored both the pre'-sures of competition 
and ever-present emphasis on grades and curves, neither of which they felt 
was conducive to real learning. The over-emphasis on grades and curves which 
kept up the competition especially concerned resident men and commuter women 
(37% each). 

U'& a itUpid iyitem, tliough...A tot o^ teacheA& come 
A.n and &ay, "I'm ^ofiAy, but Aome o^ you uiiU get A'4 
and iome o^ you laitt get ¥'6 and that'A the uoay the 
cujLve fum6 no matteA how weJUL you do. Some o^ you wiZl 
get F'4." Anrf to me that' 6 abhuAd and J iee no /teoAon 
my people hav& to ^lunk out o^ coUege. 

I think that the tmln emphoii^ at thi6 6choot i& on the. 
moAU that you get, and that thU ii aU that people 
aAe inteAz&tzd in - i& good ma/tfe*. 

I think that you hhouZd be encouAaged to teoAn and not 
have thU hatchet oveA youA head all the time 'caaie 
At make^ you veAy uncom^o^itabie. 

Unlike last year^nore women (22%) than men (12%) mentioned the tensions, 
depression and even cheating which accompany academic competition. 
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...'jniofUunatcly I ftave to fee(>p my avewge up. So 
^cAe^o^e, I 4ee mt/^ee^ ^o^cec' .into thli compztUivz 
thing which I Knotty don*t liki because adding 
on me. . . 

a cou/we -tftot givu.,.tht impfLti4>ion oi 
compeA^Uivmui, thuUng thz la^t tut I noticed a 
couptz peoptz cheating and a couptz ptoplz beoig hzZp&d 
and I im getting vviy, veJiy ^u/ulouA and I know iomz oi 
th& othVL pexjpU vko noticed it did. 



Attitude toward Faculty 

Although the general reaction of third-year students toward faculty 
was positive (AAX), the proportion so responding was noticeably smaller 
than the previous year (66%). More third-year nan than women (48%, 36%, 
respectively) had positive reactions, including 20% of the total group 
who were very pleased and enthusiastic about the SUNY/B faculty (Table 2.7). 

•I tki^k alt the. teackeM I've had thl& yeoA o^e 
fiealty i)ood,..W6 amazing. They have. 4en4e o^ 
hwnofu Uk& everybody eUz, and they^fiz not aifiald 
to jiut 6top and havz you oAk queAtiom and thzy*n.z 
inteA.&&ting, They don't itick to thelfi nateA all 
thz time.. They bniMg in noKo. contmponafiy ihingi. 
They talk aboixt thlngi that oaz happening to fielatz 
to what they ofie. gning oven, in c£a64 . 

Mojt 0^ them I tkit^ ant good. Some fWte better t/tan 
othe/u> obvioa&lyt but - and they're conceAned about 
the 6tadent& and i^ you have any pfLobtem& you can go 
and taJUi to hln about it. 

The decline in positive reactions was counterbalanced by an Increase 
of nixed respoiuies(21%, 1968; 40%, 1969). It was very difficult for students 
to generalize their attitude toward faculty. Their answers almost immediately 
became specific in terms of a teacher with whom they had had a particular 
experience - either good or bad. In many cases, a student made both positive 
and negative comments either about a given faculty member or in Hf?rence 
to different faculty members. These answers were classified as mixed 
responses . 

Thirty per cent of thti students, although expressing some dissatis- 
faction with, faculty, had a predominantly positive response whereas only 
a few ClQZi had predominantly negative feelings about the faculty. 

r have, good and bad.,, It 6eemi like we get the betteA 
teacheM as we go along in School, The. cloieA you get 
to graduation the betteA the teackeM ofie. 
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GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWAKD FACULTY 



Table 2.7 



Z of Students 

ATTITUDJ? iSi 7^ 57; 7^ 



POSITIVE 


50 


46 


40 


33 


44 


Superlative or very positive 
Positive 


25 

■ 25 


18 
28 


20 
20 


20 
13 


20 
24 


MIXEV 


3S 


32 


40 


53 


40 


Predominantly positive 
Predominantly negative 


25 
13 


28 
3 


27 
13 


33 
20 


30 
10 


NEUmL/VON'T KNOU THEM 


13 


9 


7 


J3 


10 


NEGATIVE/VON'T LIKE rACULTV 




3 


7 




3 


PREFER TEACHING ASSISTAHTS 






7 




J 


Total NUMBER: Students 


16 


28 


15 


15 


74 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


16 


28 


15 


15 


74 



In 4kz ^uhman and iopkomofiz yeofi thzy ue/iz twUhlo., 
but now - ft/e££, ^zy do get dom a JUttZz bit monx, to 
ipecZ^^cA. I tlnink thzy couZd do bztteA, bdjoama &omz 
o£ tkz ^acuity mmbeAi <vlz iantoAtic - a couplz 0^ thorn 
- and thoiz ^kat oAz - that my you. can judge, ju&t voko 
oAe good faculty member and uohen one t&n't. The onz6> 
I had In my {^eAhxnan and Aophomofte yeoA - they wexe ja&t 
compteteZy unintexe^ted in what they wvie teachina and 
you cooed teU. 

Thl& seme&teA I have thAee good pfio^zi&ou and one poon 
one, and ^t &emuten. I had the same guy - the poon. 
one again. I had 6ome muaJULy good pKoiu&oHA though. 

^mMy me '^""^ ^ ^ ^^'"^ 

When students were asked about how they rated the competency of the 
faculty the most frequent response (61%) was that all were very competent 
xn regard to subject matter; another 28% said that most of the faculty 
were well-informed and knowledgeable in this regard. Only a few (10%) felt 
that not every teacher was adequately prepared in his subject (Table 2.8). 



Table 2,8 



FACULTY COMPETENCE 



% of Students 



COMPETENCE 


KM 


CM 


Rw 


CW 


Total 


KNOULEVGE Of SUBJECT MATTER 












vtsty cumpeceuL , axx iCuOw suDjecc vexx 


55 


75 


46 


53 


61 


Most are competent 


39 


18 


54 


13 


28 


Some are, not all 


5 


7 


- 


26 


10 


Teaching assistants are not 








5 


1 

X 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


28 


13 


15 


74 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


18 


28 


13 


15 


74 


ABILITV TO COmmCATE 












Most are able to communicate 


39 


42 


54 


13 


38 


Faculty is very good at communicating 


11 


19 


46 


53 


29 


Some can; some can't 


27 


38 




26 


24 


Many can't communicate or don't in 












lectures 


22 


4 






7 


Some have no desire to try to communicate 




4 




6 


3 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


26 


13 


15 


72 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


18 


26 


13 


15 


72 



I tlUnk all thz one6 I've been -cn contact loltk 
knoM tkiiAjL paAtlculoA (Viea vzny wM. . . 

The second aspect of competence, ability to communicate, rec^ved a 
more varied response but still the predominant response C67%) was that 
all or most of the faculty were able to communicate well with students . 

Aa a matteA ^act, thz mnd should be oxcMoMt 
OA ^oA 06 comun^cating Mitk Atudenti and I tkiydi 
alt 0^ tkm (Viz, I muld natz tkm l/iom good to 
vmj good In that ^zzUng XsicJ . 

Howeyejr, abput a. thixd of the students described problems they had exper- 
ienced wtth.soi9e professors* inability to conaaunicate well. 
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One 0|{ ihz things tiiat \uJUU me a lot oi tonz6 
l6 tliz paoplz u)ho (Viz fidjaUy bniZJUawt and kavz 
thAM iantjo^tid mind, ihzy ju&t cm^t put it 

T/ie only u)ay that thzy o/te a. tittiz undeA- 
compztznt li> that thzy kno(jo thz matwiat 60 
thoJwughly that thzy think you'^z gotr^ to 
g^p It just thz 6amz. fUhlch you pJwbabZy 
don^t, but t^ you havz a p/uoblm and you 04 fe 
thm, thzy loill zxplaln it in youA om toAm . 

...hz muJbt bz fidJoJUiy onz o^ thz bz^t onz6 hz^z 
04 a pJio^z660^, but again, hz doz6n^t 6zm to 
comunicjotz that u)iXh 6tadznt6 . Hz knom 
matznlal, that^6 ion. 6UAZ, but - hz uoould 
^nitz a book better than hz could tzach I think, 
'coa6e that^6 hol^) hz p^z^znt^ it. I think hz mast 
olthzA fizad it OK hz^6 got it dom ^o paZ that hz 
hz^6 atmo6t got it mmonlzzd. Hz gzX6 up in 
^Jiont Oj{ thz cZa^6 and hz ju^t nattier o^ cill 
tixlM in^omatlon. 

It is dismaying to notice that even after almost three years on 
campus, 10% of the students remained neutral or did not feel they know the 
faculty well enough to venture a general opinion about them. 

I'ue been i^ith thz faculty ^oK thxzz yoxm novo 
and I 6uddznly Kzalizzd that I didnU know any o^ 
thm... Thzy gzt up in iHjo^xt oi thz c£o64, thzy 
IzctuAZ and thzy Izavz thz Koom at thz znd o^ it. 

I havzn^t had much contact with thm tku yzoA. 
I'm in iouA couMz^ all o^ which oAz big IzctuAZ . 
couuu...and you don^t gzt much contact with thm. 

Relationship with Faculty 

Students' responses to the inquiry about their relationships with 
faculty were divided into three general categories: Non-Academic, Academic 
and Major Department Relationships. Non-academic relationships, i.e., 
social/personal interactions were defined by the interviewer as "talking to 
[faculty] outside of the classroom about something other than the subject 
matter they are teaching you." Academic interaction was described as 
including interchanges after class or in the instructor's office about 
academic material: classroom discussions, questions or papers. The third 
level of semi-academic interaction described a cluster of experiences cited 
for the first time in the third year: Major Department Relationships. 
These interactions with faculty centered around a shared interest in an 
academic area and included opportunities to meet and mingle with faculty at 
meetings, lectures and coffee hours. They were partly academic and partly 
social. The totals for four major headings in Table 2.9 are mutually 
exclusive; that is, a given student was coded in the category representing 
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Table 2.9 STUDENT-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS 



% of Students 



RELATIONSHIP 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


WOW- ACADEMIC : SOCIAL/PERSONAL 


39 


37 




33 


3S 




38 


/ / 


58 


46 


46 


j.ui.eraci.xvii uxx**caiupus • Spontaneous 


22 


4 


8 


20 


13 


CXkUil JL v«cliULI Uo • pXclXUieCl 


e 


4 


16 


13 


9 


MAJOR'VEPARTHEhtT RELATJOmiPS 


u 


25 


47 


20 


25 


ACAVEUTC: CLASS AM) OFFICE 


33 


n 




20 


2J 


See professor in office about academic 












matters 


38 


22 


52 


53 


41 


Continue talking after class 


11 


22 


16 


13 


IS 


Seek identification by the instructor 


5 




8 


6 


5 


NO KELATIOmi?: . CLASSROOM ONLY 


11 


n 




26 


77 


Haven ^t tried, but feel relationship 












possible 




7 






2 


Haven^t tried, relationship not 












possible 


5 




8 


6 


5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


27 


12 


15 


72 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


41 


57 


32 


39 


169 



the most involved level of interaction that (s)he had achieved in the 
third year. Suhtategories are not mutually exclusive; a student who 
has a personal relationship with one faculty member might also report 
academic interaction with several others. In this case (s)he would be 
coded in both subcategories. 

Most C83%) third-year students reported having some out-of-class 
interactions. Most frecpiently (38%) this was a non-academic relationship; 
they knew some of the faculty^ personally or socially, meeting with them 

<3ff-cajiipu& tn. planned or spontaneous activities. The percentage of 
third ye^i; students reporting these non-academic relationships was greater 
than in the. second yea,r C23%) , 
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I don't deZiboAatzty meet tkm except in tkeAJt 
o^^iae^, but tkz tzadxQM that I havz become mo/ie 
iMmdty vUtk, I know that you can 6top at thdJji 
oif^lce. any timz. Vou can juit itlck yoivi hzad 
In and iay, "HI," on. "I'm jmaMblz," and th&n U 
we fum Into thm In th& RathikoZleA, we can Ja&t 
jit down and 6tay ^ofi onotheA hoiVi, houA and a 
hat^ on. 60, and th&y'n.& ja&t gn.eat. 

A difference from second year became evident when students described 
relationships. Students' involvement in major departments in their third 
year resulted in a new kind of student/faculty relationship - and a new 
category, Major Department Relationships. One-fourth of the interviewees, 
resident women most of all (41%) and resident men least of all (16%), 
reported such, interactions. Departmental meetings, lectures or coffee 
hours afforded students greater opportunity to mingle informally with 
faculty in thetr area. In addition, third-year students reported that 
one of the differences found in upper-level courses was the smaller class 
size which, allowed for increased interaction and promoted knowing and 
being known by more members of the faculty. 

I know the. whole Hl&tofiy Ve:paA;bn2yit, the teacher - 
and they oAe the blggt&t depa/vbnent. I have co^^ee 
wctfi thm evQJiy once In a whli& and what have you. 
So, I'm veAy pleaded about that. 

I'm In a lot OjJ 6mall c£a44e4, I jjee£ Jiea^onably 
cJLo&e to all the teacher and... I've n.eaUy ieJU 
theAe'6 been Inte/uiction. 

So I know thm veAy peMonaUy. I've been at the^U 
house and 6taU ^ke that and I think juit the. 
6malteA the cla4,6 the moKe you get to know the 
teacheA.. 

Academic relationships were reported by one-fifth of the students, 
especially resident men (33%). These students sometimes stopped after 
class to pursue the class discussion or ask questions, or they sought 
out the professor for help in his office. Women were especially likely 
to approach faculty in their offices (52%) as opposed to after-class 
interactions . 

I "'^L^j ^f^ hbn InhU o^lce to get my papeA. 
we talked about papeA. wUting and my papeA. in 
poAtlculoA, and I woi talking to kim about what 
r thought about the coaue in gencAol, 6o we 
talked ion. about 15-20 minutes... 



I used to go up to him a^teA class and discuss 
some things. 



Only 17%, fewer again than previously (49%, 1967; 26%, 1968), said 
they had no relationship with faculty, that they saw them in class only. 
These were most likely to be women commuters (26%), least likely women 
residents C8%). 

r*ve almyi Xkougkt oi a tzacheA oA a tonchzA. and 
you don^t ^oaJUy tatk to a tojxchvi, that^6 aJU. 
You taik to tkm but you don^t KoaJUbj get to fenow 
a tQjdckeA and Ukz a mJUi I've aJtmyh bvUJU 
up - not kU iaxxtt. 

Vvt nevcA had a tzacheA ij^o feoi thlod to aiUuAP. 
laic] any KoXatlonJb u)ith any o^ tkz 6tadmt6, o^^ ie 
inom thz cZcmfioom. 

fUztt, ^o/L one thZng, I don^t KOjjJUbj have. voAy much 
extna turn to go cJiMing a^te/i i^znd6kip6. I don^t 
fenoio. I'm pA^ztty bui^y and mo6t o^ tkz tbnz - and 1 
don^t havz tana to comz up fecAe am jut^t ^tt a/iound 
taZlung...And tkzn, too, tkey^^z bui^y, too. Jhojy 
mutd havz to 6zz-6omttiUng In me, aJUo, on a pewon- 
tO'pzMon tzvel and tkeAz^4> ju^t not enough ;tcme to 
do that mth zvzAy ^tude^it. 

Somttant6 I don^t havz thz con^ldmcz oh. I jw^t don^t 
itoZ tikz making ovoAtJuJiu to htaht H.2Zation6kLp6 mJth 
teachzM. 



Desired Relationship With Faculty 

In the third year, students were more loquacious about possible 
relationships with faculty (89 responses 1968 vs. 129 responses 1969). 
More than in the second year (52%), most students (80%) indicated that 
they would welcome the idea of becoming better acquainted with some 
faculty - getting to know them on a personal basis (Table 2.10). However, 
they were not entirely sure it was really feasible or necessary. 

Ve6, I'd ttkz to ^ind out hoi^-thojy itoJL on things 
that a/iz happejfilng anound cmpuM and poAtain to 
tkLifig6 that ojvi happening novo. 

A desire for a more limited relationship which would be academically 
oriented but in addition to the classroom interaction had been expressed 
last year by 46%, but in the third year by only 30%. Of course, by third 
year many students, perhaps most of those who were interested, had 
achieved such academic relationships. 
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DESIRED RELATIONSHIP WITH FACULTY 



Table 2.10 



% of Students 



DESIRED RELATIONSHIP 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


MORE COHTACT VESIREV 


76 


89 


77 


73 


80 


Generally positive toward more 












personal relationship 


33 


48 


46 


59 


48 


licpciiuo on xnaxvxauaX/ wouxu xxK6 










to know the interesting ones 


28 


22 


38 


26 


28 


*woiL.ivc Luwac^Q oocx3x irexacxonsnxp 9 










feel it possible if only I took 












the time 


22 


7 


23 


6 


14 


Would like to know them, meet as 










social equals 


22 


7 




13 


11 


LIMITEV RELATIOhlSHI? VESIREV 


29 


33 


23 


33 


30 


See them out of class to discuss 












major field/academic matters 


11 


18 


8 


20 


15 


Would like the in-class relationship 








to be friendly, would be helpful 












in class 


11 


11 


8 


13 


11 


Recitation teacher relationship 










5 


4 


8 




4 


N\j Kcu\i lUNotllr utolKtV/FUbSloLc 


29 


48 


38 


33 


39 


Prefer an impersonal relationship. 












personal aspect unnecessary /prefer 












to know only in class 


11 


18 


15 


20 


17 


Social relationships at the under- 










graduate level aren't possible: 












age and rank too different 


11 


11 


15 


13 


12 


Don't think professors want to be 






personal: they prefer formality 


5 


15 


8 


6 


10 


Personal relationship might blur roles 










and hamper learning 


11 


4 


8 




6 


Don't think students want personal 
relationship/some I wouldn't 




















want to know better 




4 


8 




2 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


27 


13 


15 


72 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


22 


49 


24 


27 


129 



been a pfw^UAou that I havz met In 
thz iait yzoK, vko I havz taiked to quite a bit 
moKZ duAAMQ c6w4 time about 6ubjzct matteA. I 
tkbik on one oaca&lon I taiked to a p/io^e44o^ 
about 6ometkLng diUeAOjnt. I don't tvzn havz him 
...Ituxu only becouAe fie JmpKu&zd me qocte a 6^ 
ixUit ^me&teA. I woa^d ttfee to havz i^oHt oi a 
ifUmd&kip viitk kirn in teAm& o] lojojininQ inom him, 
without having a cjouaj^z. But agai^, th& ag& 
rfc^^cAence - He'4 pKobabty in hli ^i^tie^. I 
gueA6 it* 6 ju&t hand to havt tkz 6<m& 6o<UxU inteAUti. 

Although most third year students wished for opportunities to try a 
social relationship, some either did not want any personal- contact (17%) 
or did not think it was possible (22%) . Some of these students preferred 
^n Impersonal relationship 17%, or they were afraid that friendship might 
blur roles and hamper learning (6%).. Others commented on age and rank 
differences preventing friendship (12%) or did not think that faculty 
would welcome the idea of closer association with students (10%). 

A tzacheA-6tud&nt Kztatiomkip, oi ^aA it conaeAM 
m, ^ an objzctivz KdLatlon&hlp - I'd juit 6oon 
fte didn't know what I lookzd Jtikz. ThoAz should 6e 
no c/ionce ioK 6ubj&ctive. pfizjadiau to cAzzp in. But 
manu oi the. pJLO^U6ou oAe inteAuUng people and at 
4ac/i I'd like, to know them. But not when they oAe my 
teAChQAA. 1 tiling it put6 too much o^ a. 6tAain on 
both them and my^eZ^. 

Mo6t 0^ them oAe oldeA than 1 am, 6o - 1 JieaUy couldn't 
iee how outride o^ school I muM have anything in 
common with any ol the people. They alZ have tkoAA Uve^, 
I 4appo4e. 

I leaZljj don't know ii the teacheM want tkli, CAtheA, 
at lea&t in my. . .depaJutment. 1 'm kqaIZu not iuAe that 
they do. 

...when you go to talk to a pKoiu^oK, they make it 
veAy cZeoK that they oAe venjy buiy men. I mean, it' 6 
not that they oAe tkying to puih you amy, but they want 
you to get to the point. ...they tAy to huAty - get you 
^ ihe point, what you'Ke fieaJULy theAe ^oa and I don't 
thcnk that you cjould talk about Inctdental thingi ok 
peuonal thingi. Unle^6 you wanted to go in and talk to 
htm about 6uch-and-6uch a gfiaduate pAogfiam oa whetheA 
thU would be a good thu^ to take oa whetheA thli l& a 
90od univeA^ity. They'd help you ouc in that 6en&e, ye^. 
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Reaction to Proposed Academic Changes 

Interviewees still on campus were asked how they reacted to academic 
changes proposed for September, 1970. The proposals Included changing 
from a standard load of five three-hour courses to four four-hour courses, 
being able to elect Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory grading for up to 25% of 
a student's course work and a modification of the basic and distribution 
requirements . 

Regarding the four-course load, 36Z of the students made'only positive 
comments (Table 2.11). Much of this reaction had to do with the smaller 
course load lessening the demands on a student's time so that (s)he could 
go more deeply into a siibject, learn more and do better with courses (s)he 
was taking. 

By JizdacAMQ thz cotme. load, U should mofee U eMleA 
to conc&ntMt& on a paAticuloA. i>ubi(LcJt uUihout having 
io i>ipfi(iad yotmeZi out 6o thin that you don't do i/oUl 
In any oi thorn, 

ifiWi iou/L cottwei, you. havz Tplmty o^ tmz iofi zvejiy- 
thing...J think Qfuidu would be Imp^ved and I think 
thz actual learning would be Improved and you muZdn't 
nave zxhauAted 6tadent&, which li what Uvz couMzi 
dou. 

Resident men especially (73%) reacted positively to this proposed 
change. Resident women, however, were the least enthusiastic group; 42% 
negatively viewed this change. Commuter women were also more negative 
(33%) than either of the male groups; furthermore, one-quarter of the 
commuter women were unaware of or felt unaffected by this proposed change 
in course load. 

Ai 0^ now I juit don't Ukz it becooie t/oa'/te too 
limted In what you cmi takz, 'cooie theAz oAi 6o 
many fi(Lquln.mznt& and theAz oaq. aJUo &lzctlv&& that 
pzoplz want to take.. Voa ja&t don't havz thz fioom 
iofi it now. 

It hlngu on whetheA thz tmchoju d&cldz to give. 
mo/te woAk with each cou/uz beoaoie t/oa'/ie only 
taking ^ouA cou/i4e4. Jt could be veAy good. 

AS to Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory grading option, the students 
reacted to this with greater enthusiasm; 68%, more residents (84%) than 
commuters (54%) , had only positive comments and another 17% mixed positive 
wxth negative comments. Much of the reaction depended on the student's 
purpose for taking the course. If it were an elective, just to explore 
an interest or to fulfill a dull requirement, then S/U grading was seen 
as a positive benefit for the student. If, however, the course was a 
part of the student's major or was to be counted toward graduate school. 
It was considered unwise to exercise the S/U option. 
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Table 2.11 STUDENT OPINION ON PROPOSED ACADEMIC CHANGES 



REACTIONS 



X of Students 



nn 


un 


PIT 




Total 


73 


56 


25 


42 


36 


13 


8 


42 


33 


20 




16 


25 




11 


7 


8 


8 


25 


9 


7 


12 






6 


15 


25 


12 


12 


64 


17 


30 


20 


13 

« 


80 


86 


50 


82 


58 


68 


7 


27 




16 


15 


14 


14 


18 


25 


17 




4 


9 




3 




9 






5 


14 


22 


11 


12 


59 


20 


28 


16 


18 


82 



FOUR COURSE WAV 

Positive comments only 

Negative comments only 

Both positive and negative comments 

Not affected/not aware of differences 

Other 

Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 



SATlSFACTORV/UNSATlSfACTORy GHAVING 

Positive comments only 

Negative comments only 

Both positive and negative comments 

Not affected/not aware of differences 

Other 

Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 



But in yoiUL ctectcves, I ihjb\k it mdbi 6e afiwJt 
hzmxL(L th£n LfQu maU ja&t bt m^t£uig to do 
^atUiacta/uf mnk nathvi than rnHJu^JuiQ ohoat yoiui 
cj^oe^e avQjuxQt ofi ijoixK Voim'^ LUt ok antftUnQ 

I tfUnk It Qlvu you mon.^ ol an option to bfvxnck 
oat uv^ dl^ieAQjfit tliLng6 that you nomaJUy wouldn't 
tatiz, bacauAt you a/it a^/uud that you oJit iuAt gotna 
to dest/voy you/L total avejmgt by^ taUng it. 

foK ma^oK aou/u^ts Vd 6atf gnading, eAp^cXaJUu Xo>t 
the. ^tudej^tts who want to go to g/uxduatz. school; 
it' A mczssoAy, Vd scuy. 
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The only group registering a sizable negative reaction was commuter 
men (27Z) • Overall 15% of the students had a negative response to this 
proposed change* 

Yva^d nz£d a my Aanking jozoptz. I mean that*6 
tkz my thz m/tZd Is nm. ThaJt^i hoio m got koAz 
— ^ by be/jfig nwnkzd and you cm^t ^iMik tnm 
tvQAybody has aJU pofi^e^. So It mku it dl^iiauJU, 
T thxjfdi^ and on^oOt to thz good s tadznt&, KzaVby. 

I don^t tkink thoAz nzzds to be any Kt\)JU>lon jbi thz 
g/uiding. I X/unfe thz kids voko ax,z mxiows to havz 
pass-^aXZ oJiz thz onu ij^o ojit just go.ing to got 
anymy6. 

It is interesting to note that in reacting to the four course load, 
men were more favorably inclined than women; to the S/U grading option, 
residents were much more enthusiastic than commu'*:ers. 

Few students discussed the modification of basic and distribution 
requirements, but the six who did all reacted favorably to this proposed 
change • 



Vocational Plans 

Surprisingly, in the second semester of their third year, as in 
their freshman year, the single most frequent response of the interviewees 
(26%, 1966; 25%, 1969) was that they were undecided about their vocation- 
al goal (Table 2.12). Of all groups, resident women were musl apt to be 
undecided (37%, 1969). The most popular occupational field, both then 
and now, was teaching (20%, 1966; 25%, 1969). Women especially were 
working toward this goal either at the elementary/secondary level (31%), 
which especially attracted resident women (37%), or at the college level, 
which attracted 16% of the commuter women but no resident women. Twelve 
per cent of the men also intended to become professors. 

I /teotczerf that what I maid mo6t mnt to do uUXh It 
[majoJi] - zvzAything mnkzd oat pzA^zct • (/ooutd bz 
to tzach It In a univzMlty and do KOJSQXUick atso. Zight 
nou) it 6Z(m that mold makz me thz happitst atthough 
that 6 nathVL ambitioajs. Voa^d phobably havz to go aU 
thz my op - I'd havz to go aU thz my to a Ph.V. 

Second to college teaching for commuter men (14%) were dentistry (ll%). 
engineering (11^ and law (11%). For resident men, dentistry was the single 
most popular choice (20%) followed by engineering (11%), business (11%), 
and college teaching (11%). • 
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Table 2.12 



PLANNED VOCATIONS 



Z of Students 



VOCATION 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


Undecided 


16 


28 


37 


21 


25 


Teacher 


5 


— 


37 


26 


15 


Professor 


11 


14 




16 


11 


Dentist 


20 


11 






7 


Engineer 


11 


11 






6 


Business : accountant/adndnlstrator/ 












entrepreneur/secretary 


11 


7 


6 


5 


7 


Lawyer 


5 


11 






5 


Medicines dnctriT'/niiT'fi^/t*onVin-l flM 








11 


4 


Veterinarian 


5 


4 






9 

it 


Occupational/Physical Therapist 




A 
H 




C 

D 


2 


Pharmacist 




7 






2 


Blo-*Chemist 






6 




1 


Government 






6 




1 


Librarian 








5 


1 


Psychologist 


5 








1 


Tool and Die Maker 




4 






1 


Housewife only 








11 


2 


No formal occupation 


5 




6 




2 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


28 


16 


19 


82 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


19 


28 


16 


19 


82 



A variety of occupations were listed by the rest of the students. 
TWO commuter women indicated they planned to be housewives exclusively, 
and two residents, one man and one woman, said they had no plans to engage 
in any formal occupation. A more complete discussion of students' future 
plans is presented in Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER III 
PERCEPTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT 

According to one psychological theory, behavior Is a function of 
huaan perception. Specifically, an Individual's behavior Is dependent 
upon his perceptions of himself, perceptions of his environment, and the 
interaction of these two. To know how students perceive the university 
environment, how they think it affects their maturing, and what changes 
they think would help make the experience more meaningful is to have 
information about some of the elements influencing their behavior. To 
that extent their behavior can be better understood. 

This knowledge can serve a second purpose. Since students' percep- 
tions of the environment reveal the influences or pressures students 
experience, the congruence between these perceived influences or envir- 
onment and that irfjich is intended by the university can be evaluated. 
Ideally, they should agree. 

Atmosphere 

Students' descriptions of the atmosphere at the University were 
organized under categories whose titles and definitions are bas-sd on 
C. Robert Pace's College and University Environment Scales (CUES).^ 
Pace s five scales are: P^iacUcaUty, P^opUeXy, SMoJtihip, ComunUu, 
and Awo/tenWi. 

PfiactLcality refers to a university or college environment that 
emphasizes organization, material benefits, enterprise, social act- 
ivities. Operation within the established system and supervision 
of students by the faculty and the administration characterize the 
environment, and, in general, a vocational collegiate orientation 
appears to prevail. 

PfiopUoM) reflects a conventional, considerate, polite environment 
where group standards of decorum are observed but demonstrative, 
risk-taking is noticeably lacking. 

SchoZaukip denotes a serious emphasis on intellectuality, high 
academic achievement, and a vigorous pursuit of knowledge. 

Comunity. is characterized by a friendly, congenial, cohesive 
atmosphere. The whole campus, including both faculty and students, 
is a community where group welfare and loyalty are important. 



!^/o*i S:/?^*"^^* College and Universltv Environment Scales . Techn ical 
Manual (2nd Edition; Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1969) p. 11.' 
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Aoa^eneAA emphasizes expansion or growth through the search for 
personalt aesthetic^ and political aeanlng. Concern for self-* 
understanding and personal identityt for an awareness of society» 
world events, and the welfare of mankind, and for an appreciation 
of aesthetic stimxai is evident. In addition, dissent, questioning, 
nonconformity, and expressiveness on the part of the students are 
advocated. 

Most responses could be placed within one of the five categories. 
The rank order of the five categories, based on the total nunber of students 
indicating the presence or absence of each aspect, was koo/ienUA (60%), 
ComanUy (41%), V^pUeXy (36Z), SchoiauhLp (14Z), and PAJicUaiJUty (12%) 
(Table 3.1). 

Most of the students were interviewed during campus disruptions in 
spring, 1969^ so that their descriptions of atmosphere were heavily influ- 
enced by the current events and may not repree^ent the way they would have 
described it during most of their third year. 

lUght nou) I think ^ont oi c/ia«ged 6inat a couptz 
0^ u)zeJu ago. Likt pzoptz, weJU, thz teach-iM and 
v(vUouA pnotuU...Vo{i iztl that theAz moKz oi an 
intoAQMt In zvzHjftking that gou on. . .wftcAea6 6e^o>te 
I tcoA 6o^t oi convinced that nobody KojaJtiy caAtd much 
about anythiJiQ... 



.^eness. When describing the SUNY/B atmosphere, more students (52%) 
indicated the presence of Am/LZnUi features than any other aspect. Men 
were more likely (62%) than women (37%) to report such characteristics, and 
these reports were more frequent than they were the second year (45%). The 
percentage of commuter women so responding remained the same, but that of 
resident women declined 11%. 

Some of these students (31%), few commuter women (6%) but almost half 
the commuter men (45%), cited the freedom and liberal atmosphere which they 
felt encouraged openness and self-expression, uninhibited by fears of what 
others might think. 

I ju6t havz 4jhU izzJUng iKzzdom going a/iound /icAe. 
BveAybody l6 ju6t doing uhat thzy umt to do, and that 
tht iacutty iM Vtging to feeep zveAythCng undeA cont/iot, 
but thty^Kt trying to let thz students hava a volaz... 
I itU, it^6 a good atmoiphoAt. li yon want to do iX, 
you can do it. You havz tht oppo^tmUy to do a lot oi 
thing6 and it^6 juit up to you. 

UbcAot and about 06 clo6t a6 you cm geX to Aadicjot as 

p066iblz 

A similar percentage described the University as an exciting place to 
be - there was a lot going on with new issues coming up and change occurring 
all the time. 
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It' 6 a veAy exciting cvbno&pheAe. In thz 6oaial and 
In on a.ctivli,t-t^z &tn&Q.. I mean 4o&ca£ and 
polULcxit 4me. in that 4me, W6 vqjlu excAXing. 
Academicalty, tkz at3no6pheAz U - lt*& not Ukz tkz 
typz 0^ atmo6pkeA.z wfeete you &lt down and con&ldeA 
tkuiQA dztpiy and tkink a lot 6e^o/ie you act. It 
&e.Qm to bz mofiz oi an action campu&. It' 6 not onz 
oi the&& Ivy-coveA&d Uk& HaJwaKd on. 6ometiiing like, 
that. lt'6 not nmUy Ukz that. lt'& motio. oA an 
actcvi&t campu6. 

A few of these students commented that the campus atmosphere was changing 
at an increasing pace. Since in the second year only 21% gave responses 
m this category (vs. 31% the third year), these students may have been 
reflecting either a real ongoing change in the atmosphere or an increased 
awareness on their part. Resident men and commuter women (47%) were more 
likely than resident women and commuter men (17%) to mention this aspect. 

But now uUth the. mA. and aJU thz pnjote/,t& agoAJiit 
thzukVL and uitk thz student unn.ut, tike taking 
oveA Hayu Halt tkii yeoA. and eveAyth>Lng, eveAu 
yean. lt'& 6ometlrUng di^^eAent. 

I tkink it'& changed a lot. I tiiink that loAt 
yeoJi and even la&t 6eme&teA, eveftybody um 6o apa- 
^etic - you juAt dnag abound all tke tune, and I 
think that 6ince thi& whole buAine&6 witii the 
l6tudent] &tAike and aU. that' 6 6 tasted, that 
people oAe fiealty &ofit oi moJie involved in the 
u>u,veM<ty and wftoi'A going on. I think U'6 good 
change. People should be inteAe&ted. 

...The otmo&pheAe^ lt'& de^initeZy one oi chanae 
and movement. 

tinr^.^Vir^'lt^^f^ °" ""'^^^ l^'^ y^^'^ was men- 

tioned m the third year by few students (4%). 

It' 6 HotkeA co&mopolitan. TheAe'6 &o many di^iefient 
typu oi people hexe. I gu^& you have ^ee main 
tijpe&. People inm New Vonk City, people ifiom New 
Vofik State and people inom iotietgn countnieA. It 6eem 
to be poioAtzed that my. Vou don't have a cAo&&-&ection 
oj Mn2AA.ca, you have a cJto&&-&ection oi the mnld pluA 
New Vonk state but not AmeAtca. 

Only a few students (8%). mostly resident women (21%), indicated an 
absence of AwcVieneAA features. In particular these students felt that 
students here lacked spirit and tended to be apathetic or reactionary. 
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Table 3.1 



DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY ATMOSPHERE 



% of Students 



PHAP A PTFP T QT TP^ 


RM 


Of 


RW 


CW 


Total 


AWAREWESS^ 


AO 


£.0 


57 


44 


60 


PRESENCE: 


69 


59 


36 


38 


52 


tfXDeraxy opeiiy uniniiiDltea, free to 












be yourself 


31 


45 


29 


6 


31 


Lots ffOin^ on. &XP*f ^*fno/T»T'noT'oce*f tro 










changing, less apathetic/always 












new issues 






14 


44 


31 


Politically oriented/active 


13 




7 




4 


Wide variety of people, many 












different groups 


6 


- 


7 


6 


4 


uuxvcioiuy snouxu De uie center ot 












unrest/criticism 


- 


3 


- 


- 


1 


ABSENCE: 

■ 


6 


3 


21 


6 


8 


Apathetic /lack of sprit 


6 


3 


1^ . 


6 


7 


Reactionary - most students don't 












change 


— 


— 


7 


- 


1 


commiTV 


37 


27 


57 


62 


47 


PRESENCE: 


25 


14 


29 


13 


19 


Warm, friendly/relaxed, secure 


25 


17 


21 


13 


19 


Cooperation among groups /communication 








between people 




3 


7 




3 


ABSENCE: 


6 


17 


29 


50 


24 


Cold, impersonal, unfriendly 


6 


7 


14 


44 


15 


Set groups and cliques /division among 








types of students 




7 


14 




5 


Nobody really cares about anyone else/ 










two-faced people 




3 




19 


5 


Large, crowded campus/very little 










atmosphere 




3 




6 


3 



> — -■--■-^^w <xim m.ij.vci.axi.y i:»uvxi:uumenL pcaxes » lecanxca 

Manual (2nd Edition; Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1969) p. 11.' 

bSee p. 27-28 for definitions. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY ATMOSPHERE (Cont'd.) Table 3.1 



% of Students 



UHARACTEKISTIC 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


PROPRIETV 


44 


47 




37 


36 


PRESENCE: (None) 








_ 




ABSENCE: 


44 


41 


28 


31 • 


36 


Tense/hectic 


31 


10 


— 


6 


12 


Radical voice overwhelming the 










mai o ri tv / f rich t enine 


£ 
0 




14 


13 


12 


Troubled/unrest, dissatisfaction 

DT*P«5ent/dT"ll<X mil t"iiyo 








£ 

0 


10 


14 


13 


11 


Increasingly angry and militant/ 






DOlitical 1 V TpKol 1 4 niio 


r 
0 


14 


7 


6 


9 


Confused 


13 




7 


6 


5 


SCHOLARSHIP 


?9 


U 


6 


79 


76 


PRESENCE: 


25 


16 




19 


15 


Lots soins on/wide t"aii9p nf nmivcAc 












well-rounded/interesting faculty 


19 


6 


- 


6 


9 


Great emphasis on academic Ipflm-fncr/ 












grades 


6 


6 




6 


5 


Specified parts of canqpus conducive to 












learning (Ridge Lea, etc.) 


6 


3 


- 


6 


4 


ABSENCE: 


- 


- 


6 


- 


1 


Less scholarly, more hippie 


- 


- 


6 


- 


1 


PRACTICALITY 


n 


7 


2? 


72 


72 


PRESENCE: 


3 








1 


All the students are sophisticated. 












from New York City 


3 








1 


ABSENCE: 


6 


7 


21 


13 


11 


Different from the real (adult) 












world/childish behavior 


6 




14 


6 


5 


Student independence from restrictions 




7 


7 


6 


5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


16 


29 


14 


16 


75 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


37 


54 


27 


35 


153 
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hoJLZ no«r [ciitvi i^tixdojtit 4*^cfeeJ than a KoboUlou/^ 
Qnt. X tfUyik m^t ^^tud2Jflti oAe /rio/te /lejcuitionaAy 
and wojtt to feeep tkuig^i 06 thzs/- oAz. 

Tfte apaXfuf ^ tkz i^tcutz oi tfuu liYUxoMUy. Just 
na6Qau coAzs. (jofw a thousand hJodlcxiJU cm 

Han thX^ placz ElzcouSz msjiz^i^ notUCng An thjz 
modoMtz lpo6WjoYi]...tiiz majonX^ty o^ tkz Un^veA- 

oAz nodznjotoJS . Tkzn^z^s i^mplui notfung zxcLUng 
about tkzAJi po6XXZon. So thzjy weve/t get zxcuXzd 
oBoat antftkcns. Tf^^ hit oAoand and tzJUi pzoptz 
not to ZntznAupt thzAA a£a64e6. 



Community > Although Comwnlty ranked first in the descriptions of 
second-year students, tt ranked second (4l%) in the third-year description 
of the atmosphere. Of the five dimensions this was the only one in which 
the responses were about equally split between the presence (19%) and 
absence (24%) of such characteristics. 

The feeling of a sense of Commtmltlj was only slightly less the third 
year (19%) than the second year (27%), but the report of a lack of Com- 
unity this year (24%) was considerably less than the previous year (40%). 
During the first year^ many of the initial reactions had had to do with 
feeling lost, alone, lacking identity and friends on a large, impersonal 
campus. Some of these feelings seem to have persisted into the second year. 
As might be expected, with each succeeding year fewer students noted an 
absence of Commons—perhaps because they have developed some relationships 
or, not having developed them, have left. 

Of those who mentioned this characteristic, women (40%), especially 
commuter women (50%), more frequently than men (13%) described SUNY/B as 
lacking a sense of Community. For example, 15%, mostly commuter women (44%), 
said that this university was cold and impersonal or unfriendly. 

IV A hoJid to makz lasting acxiualntanzzs bzaiasz you 
havz tknAz big OMi^zs and you mzzt pojoptz and tkzn, 
z\;m in tkz malt cZas6ZS, ^iOmeZimzs pzoptz ju^t 
don^t talk. I mzan, you can 6zz pzoplz and tkz nejxt 
AmeAtzn.^ a^tzn, thzy^vz bzzn in a etas a wUk you alt 
tost 6mzstz^, you Azz thm^and you don^t zvzn knot/o 
tkm;you don't Aoy koJUio ok anything. Wa - I guzS6 
/izatty hoAd to makz a tasting ^nlcndshlp, I think. 

Wa un^/ilzndZy. In a cZaSAKoom, pzoplz vzAy Adidom 
makz a mvz tjo taZk to zack othzA. Tkis voas brought 
out vzAy dmnatlcalty to mz a couplz o^ SatuAday^ ago. 
V camz to my pkUo6ophy cZojsa and thzAz uoqaz about 
Alx kldA that Akou)zd up and It ms a quantzA aitzA and 
tkz tdachzA hadn't come and zvzAyonz voas fitting 6paczd 
oU at a pKopzA dutancz and tkz tzachoA—Hz 6ald, 
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iCont^d.) ^^What happened b^o^o, I Ciwne?" He did come 
abouX: 20 af^toA. He 4aid, "P-id yon paopta talk to eac/i 
otheA? You i^QAt cJUi in the, ^owe 6ituuvUon, did you 
cjomwnlaatiiV^ and the, on^iJoeA u)a6 no. Jha mo6t cormun- 
ication ms> - I tu/ino^d oAomd at a QuoAtoA a^teA and 6aid, 
"Wete, oAe you IUd6 going to Izavar But that wa6 all. 
It woA ju^t a v£Ay bu^lnt(^6-lik^ qutf^tlon and that^6 hoijo 
it t6 tn mo6t c£a64e4. 

A few commuters, but no residents, also commented on the size and 
crowding of the campus, saying that there was very little atmosphere, or 
that no one really cared about anyone else, and indeed people were some- 
times false in their personal dealings. Commuter women in particular 
(19%) described the absence of caring about others. 

W6 60 impeAS>onal. Well, it woA wfien I began. Wow 

you gzt into It moKo. and you knoijo moKo, ptoplo, and all that, 

but it^6 6tiJU likd thay K(LaJUjy don^t ca/te. 

I'd 6ay it*6 an atmo6pheAQ, wfieAe pojoplo, oAt going about 
u)hat thzy havt to do and that^6 ju^t about it. TheAQ,^6 
no poAtioxxloA atmo^phoAt. 

On the other hand, approximately one student in five (19%) reported 
that (s)he felt a sense of Comunity. Residents (27%) were more likely 
than commuters (13%) to describe this aspect of the atmosphere. They re- 
ported finding people on campus to be warm and friendly which resulted in 
their feeling relaxed and secure. 

rd 6ay it^6 ^/Uondly <Jo^ one thing. I don^t knou) - you 
(Jee£ at eo^e abound hoAo,. Vou don^t w^uaZljj ^ee£ p^z66Q,d, 
I mean, wfeeAe you^Ko, ioKdod to do things. Vou have, a 
choice, you can make,. 

Ai a whole., a qqmzmI ^/Ue.ndiy (vtmo^pheAe.. In 
my c£a44e6 ^eAe.'6 tike, a committe.e. pe.opte. - Suppose, you 
take. a. midteJm, the. pejopte. that get can help out: the. 
otkeA itude.nt& thvt didn't do 60 weZt and tkU li aJUL vol- 
antoAy, The.y don't have. to. I thlyk oveJuxU. It' 6 a ^Uendly 
otmoipkeAe., People. geX along. 



Propriety. No students reported the presence of characteristics of 
P^pU&ty either the second or third year. However, slightly more than 
one third (36%) of the students indicated an absence of PfiopfUety, i.e., 
the presence of demonstrative risk-taking behavior at SUNY/B during their 
third year. This was true of more men (42%) than of women (30%). For 
these students, the atmosphere was tense, frightening, troubled and in- 
creasingly militant. Some (12%) felt that the radical voice was over- 
whelming the majority opinion, i.e., protestors were attempting to take 
over and run the school for their own ends. 



I u}i6h ioH. an. eaiy-going w/vLviMittj u)hiA.e. I couZd come 
and leoAn, a& a student uko come* becauie h&'6 intzAutid 
and IdoMM bzcauid /le'-s Aj/itzAUtzd. Learning 6z<m to 
have been 6upzJumpo6ejd by 4ome otheA iupzAJiofi goal In tk& 
nujm Oj{ 6omzbody, ujkLch hoi 6/iofeen -Ore compttA, 4<tadent4, 
^acoe^i/, .tftCo inagment^d minoUtlu. You can't taXk about 
6omeMfig to 6omebody viUkoivt theAJi tempeJi ^laUng. Uobodu 
Mitt lUt&n to anybody e£4e'4 vieuopoint. It'i a to66 a& 
ioA. a^ I'm c.onc.zfvnQ.d ioH. a teafinlng expzfUmce.. 

I tlUif^ tt'i tmultuouA now teoauAe OjJ zveAythlng that'6 
going on, but I tka^ that th.& gfLOupi oaq. coriUjnQ cZo&ZA 
togpJkzA, fiQjoUzinQ that tkzjy ifuwa to mnk iofi a comon 
mean4 and by bfieaiUng lalndom oh. by havlnQ the. State Police 
catted In on. something that'6 not going to do It. 

J wlih U u}a& dlU^(int, I don' t like IX hou) U l& . I 
don't like the Idea, that a imaJUi handout o^ 6tudent& oKe a 
mclem and people oAe juAt gathering a^Mnd and lutemm 
to them, and they'fte 40 toad that they 6cund like they aAe 
the majofLUy 0^ the itudenti, wfcen they'fte fieaJtly the 
mlnofLlty and people afie getting that type 0^ v-tew oi tlvU 
school. That'i uihat I don't like and the n.ti>t oi the kU& 
J ait 6lt back and do nothing...! gu&&6 I uolih people mold 
get up and move and do something. 

It should be kept in mind that these interviews spanned the spring 

1969 campus disruptions /which might help to account for the near doubling 

of such responses from the second year when only 18% indicated an absence 
of yJLOpfu,ety as a feature of the SUNY/B environment. 



Scholarship. During the second year 24% had described environmental 
features having to do with the presence of Scholauhlp', however, in the 
third year only 16% did so. Again it should be remembered that spring 
semesterjl969 was a very difficult time for pursuit of academic interests, 
No resident women mentioned the presence of ScholVi&Up characteristics; 
resident men, the largest group to do so (25%), noted especially the many 
interesting events and people available on campus. 

I en/ot/ otmo&pheAx. in the 6 erne that theJie aiuaUy 
ajie a lot oi things happening and .(keM.e'6 6ome InteAe^ting 
iaculty. In the., .department, . . .tho&e oJie the people I 4ee 
mo&t oi and the iact that Wi a big unlvejaUy glv&6 U 
vaAA.ety. ^ " 



Ryba, G. Student Re action to Campus Disruption; Spring '69 . State 
University of New York at Buffalo: University Research, 1970. 
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A few students also noted an emphasis on Schota/L&tUp and learning, 
sometimes in specified parts of the campus, for example, Ridge Lea or the 
Engineering building* 

Pzoplz oJiz up hoJiz ioK an education and thojy^KQ, moKz 
gzoKzd to ^chota^tLc tlUng6 atid acadmic puAMUt&, I 
think, than in otheA schools JUkz SynacMz w^c/i ha^ 
monz poAty izoZinQ. Bat nouo it 6ZQm that thz kid/> 
oKd even that my and thzyUz moKz. ..hlpplz and 
e^VQAytking to 6hou) tkoAJt 6o-'caJUzd matu/uUy on. tkoAJi 
6o'axJUzd InteJ^JUgmaz and I think that ioK thz mo6t 
poAt tlfiU school - tkz pzopZz tmj to look tikz thzy^Kz 
hippio^ and I K^joUy can^t Idojntliy iJoWi Jut. 

ThViz i6 a dliioJKincd In that I think thi6 campus has 
KQxiAQjojtional lacUitie/^ and that. Thz othoA owe [Rtcfqe 
Lea] t6 moKz acadmic, uou cxin oAe the toJm acadmic. 
W6 moKc ' 62JviovJi CV2A tkoAc about ukat thcy^Kc doing. 
0(5 couMc, 0V2A thoJic it^6 mo6tZy uppoA diviJ^ion because 
the onaduiUc 6chooJU oAc ovcA theAc, ghjodrntc 6tadcnt6 
in philj06ophy and the upp£A IcveZ 300 - 400 level couA^es. 
So then.e obviou/>ly -c6 mone dedication. 

Only one student mentioned a lack of Scholarship. She felt the at- 
mosphere was less academically-oriented in comparison to what it had been. 

Practicality , Aspects of the environment which had to do with Vnac 
ticaUty were noted by only a few of the students (12%) , about half as 
many as in the second year. Only one student, a dropout, perceived a 
socially-oriented atmosphere. He found it more sophisticated than he had 
expected. 

As in the second year, 11% cited examples which defined an absence 
of ?/iacticality . a difference from last year was noted, however. In the 
second year, 26% of resident women had reported a socially-active environ- 
ment; none did so in the third year. On the contrary, 14% did comment 
on the immaturity of their fellow students or the childishness of campus 
social activities. Another 7% mentioned freedom from regulation and super- 
vision, which obliged them to exercise personal responsibility. 

Unusual atmo6phen.e - mani^a^ted by the students them- 
4e£ve6 mainly; somewhat by univeASiXy policy. I thought 
a lot 0(5 it ms chUdisk and many o^ the students seemed 
to be Kebelting menjtly becMSe they voeAe ^nee o^ paKOjntal 
cont/wl. 

VouA ^Keedom6 oJie numerous and you can do oohateven. you 
mnt to do, neatly. I mean youA ne&txictions aJie so slight. 
The dom houAS aJie, like on voeokends, they^ne open-house 
and you neatly have so many ^needoms. 
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Summary 



A nuinber of differences between the second- and third-year descriptions 
of the atmosphere were evident. In the third-year the emphasis shifted 
from those aspects which characterize ComwfiJUy to those which characterize 
hxviznu^. There was also a definite increase in students' comments about 
the lack of ?HX)piiztiJ features and a decrease in comments characterizing 
VnaOJtLcatitii . Since most of the interviews were conducted during the 
period when the campus disruptions of 1969 occurred, it is a matter of 
speculation whether or not these descriptions of the atmosphere are at- 
tributable to the temporary dislocation of regular routines and events. 

It was interesting, however, that of the eleven students who had dropped 
out, six revealed a negative attitude toward the people and- atmosphere on 
campus and said they felt very different from what they assumed the activist 
students on campus were feeling. 

A6 ion. ihz tlUng^^ you^^z doing today, thdt thzy^vz 
^taUzd, ihz nuZLtant& and talUng ovqa kaJUs and things 
Ukz that - thatU not Hight. I don^t app^ovz o^ that 
- that^6 not Ktght. I don^t app^vz o^ that at alt. I 
(Jee£ that pzoplt Ukz that ojit doJUimzntat to thz UnlvoA- 
^Ity and should be dUtwU^ed. 



University Environment and Student Maturity 

Asked whether they found the University environment conducive to their 
maturing, similar to the second year, 78X responded affirmatively; 18% felt 
that some aspects facilitated maturing while others hindered it. Only 4% 
responded nt^ tively (Table 3.2). 

Just zveAy my, even ju^t JUving in thz donm. Ju^t in 
thz co(mz6, ^eJtatioMkLp6 Tve /lad iUth thz tHjachoM and 
mJJfi my iniends, and thz ^o^poMiJbiZUy o^ JUving alonz 
and choosing coua^q^ and finding things out ion. youMoZi. 
Ju6t in zveAy way. 

and no. Vou don^t havz thz poAzntal autho/uXy, bixt 
^ou 6tilt havz thz aomiont oi knouiing that you^fiz in a 
tttz nichz which X6 veAy mm and you don't kavz - I 
don t think you havz - thz p/te6/)U^e6 oi thz normal adult. 

Unlike the previous year, more commuters (80%) than residents (70%) 
found it to have a maturing influence. Further, no commuters, but 12% of 
the residents, said that at least some aspect of the environment was not 
conducive to their maturing; this was also different from the second year. 
To account for these findings, it is conceivable that whereas the Univer- 
sity environment had exercised a greater impact on residents while they 
lived on campus, by the third year many of them had moved off-campus and 
reported that the wider environment gave a different perspective. 
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I tUnd 0^ wondc/t about li/oheJkeA] boA^iQ on the 
liYiiij(m.ihj IcompuA -c4] matwUng ok not. Wfien 
I tivzd on coropuA you nevc/t. Iz^t campus, you 
we/te juAt in we liYilvoMittf (vbnosjiAL^Q. and ctifien 
yoa £e^-t, I inean, wfien j^oa went homz oK 6om^tking 
ifou ^eZt litz uou a ^oA^Qjign countiuf on, 

lomzthlnQ. I fenoco thz tktng that did moAt ioH. 
me WW gztting oU campuA, gotting on my own, 
male K(U^ponAjihWUty and that. 

The characteristics of the University environment which students felt 
were conducive to their maturing fell into four broad categories: 
Individual Responsihility and Freedom, Liberalism and Diversity, Intellec- 
tual Aspects and Interpersonal Experiences. 

Similar to the previous year, 43% of the students said that the 
University afforded them the opportunity to exercise Individual Respon- 
sibility, especially in decision-making. They felt that living away from 
home, the size of the school, and the absence of restrictions both in and 
out of the classroom gave them a chance to become self-sufficient and to 
develop a sense of personal responsibility. 

Vd 6ay you can't go through ^ouA yooAA o^ 
coZlzQd^ even at a mall UnlvoMUy oh. a maJUivi 
p£ace and not havz to matuJia. you maot too many 
lituatioYi^ out hoAz. ThoAz ojiz 6o many tking^i 
thiom at you and you oAe mzotlng nm AOApon^t- 
bitUioM alt along thz Unz and thviz'h no my 
oi QMcxipmg it. 

UviMg amy ^Jwm homz and having to makz my om 
dzcAAlon^ uxUhln thz dom. I've aJUo i^Uth thU 
bu^lnz66 - thl!> nm monaUty^ thz d/tug bu^lnz64i 
• I havz to makz my ojon dzdsion^^ \j^at am I 
Qoi\ig to do^ zxactly tdio am I going to aAsoclatz 
mth and what do I boJUzvz in - that soht oi 
thing. 

Fewr students the third year (39%) than the second year (47%) men- 
tioned the Liberalism and Diversity of the University. This decrease was 
observed among the responses of commuters but not residents. For commuters 
(25%) tttfe most important aspect of Liberalism and Diversity was the exposure 
to numerous and diverse ideas, people, and activities. They valued the 
opportunity to exchange ideas, to question preY:»ously accepted values, to 
meet many new people, and to have numerous and varied options open to them. 
Often the diversity was assumed to be directly related to the size of the 
school 

...thzKz^6 60 many things ahjound that you oAz 
bound to bz zxposzd to in onz u)ay ok anothzK, 
to poMoml relationships and instUutional 
and voAlous aativlUzs you gzt into^ thzy^Az 
at a moAz Azsponsibtz tzvel piobabiy than 



Table 3.2 ENVIROHMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

UNIVERSITY REUTED TO MATURING 



X of Students 



CHAKACTERISTICS 


BM 


CM 


RH 


CW 


Total 


ENmomEKT IS comcm to maturiwg 


6S 


S2 


77 


S4 


7S 


cNvXKl/NMcNI lb NUI LUNl/ULlvt lU MAJuKlNb 


77 




74 




4 


comcivE IN som ways; wot comcm in 












OTHm 


27 


18 


74 


76 


IS 


CHARACTERISTICS CONDUCIVE TO MATURING 












mivivuAL mpoNsiBiLiry m mEVOU: 


47 


36 


50 


42 


43 


.^6lng ou my own/lack of restrictions/ 












away from home 


47 


36 


50 


42 


43 


LmPALlSH m PIt/ERSIT/ 


42 


32 


43 


39 


39 


ffXposure co numerous and diverse 












Ideas » people^ activities 


16 


25 


14 


25 


21 


ocimuxacxon to taKe a stand/decide 












what kind of person you are 


16 


7 


28 


16 


15 


Total environment/experience In 












general 


26 


14 


7 




13 


mELLECTUAL ASPECTS: 


26 


32 


74 


27 


25 


Being encouraged to think, question, 












become more broadmlnded, liberal 


21 


25 


7 


21 


20 


New Ideas, Information/more aware 


5 


11 


7 


11 


9 


IWTERPERSOWAl EXPERIEWCE: 


21 


14 


7 


37 


20 


Getting along with or dealing with 












people^ faculty, peers/maturing 












with others 


21 


14 


7 


37 


20 


Would mature anywhere/doesn't affect 












that much/education means change 


10 


4 


28 


16 


13 



(Continued on next .page.) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Table 3.2 

UNIVERSITY RELATED TO MATURING (Cont'd.) 



Z of Students 



CHARACTERISTICS 


RM 


CM 


RH 


CW 


Total 


irfnAiUiUXfiiiXDXXUd nux lumuulxvci xU nAxUKXMG 














to 


7 


14 


5 


13 


Environment is artificial^sheltcred; 
tinlike the real world 


26 


7 


14 


5 


13 


lUTERPEKSOHAL EXPERIEWCES: 


5 


4 


7 


11 


6 


Immature or childish people or act- 
ivities slow process /work would 
be more maturing 


5 


4 


7 


11 


6 


immUAL RESPONSIBILITY AHV FREEDOM: 


5 


7 




5 


5 


Wasn*t for me/mistakes too expensive/ 
living on campus might be maturing 


5 


7 




5 


5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


28 


14 


19 


80 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


43 


47 


28 


37 


155 



{Cont'd.) tho6z you my havz been mUh be^Jo/te. And 
in ofidojL to opeJiatz out a Zzvzl tdieAz theAz Is a 
cdAtcUn amount o^ ^z&poniiJjlUty, you havz to mcuLn- 
taln InteApeA&oml ^eZation&klp& wUh voAiooi pexiplz 
- oU. di^^eAznt fundi - and in onxLvi to do that 
6uccU6^uUy It &ont o^ taku.a cQAJteuM amount oi 
matuAtng on tkz pant ol youA attitudes. Vou hav& 
ta bzdomz iUahttu mofio. opm-mindzd ami mo^z itzxAhtz, 
and I think that has got a tot to do vxith matmaig. 

I'd 6ay up to thz timz I got hdJiz I Izd a fizat 
ihzttzAzd liiz, fiZjoZly and jait thz ^act o^ 
mzztlng and bzing at a univzuity vkeAz thzAz 
ajLZ aZl fUnd6 o^ di^zAznt pzoplz - that's donz 
me a lot o^ good. Vou mast nzaJUzz that ptioptz 
OAZ aU dlUzAznt. 



Residents, wonen more frequently (ZSX\ reported another aspect as 
conducive to their naturingi that of being stimulated to define their 
opinions and attitudes • This was a nev response in the third year. The 
need to articulate values seemed to have been made even more necessary 
by the campus events » discussions and teach-*lns that were occurring 
simultaneously with some of the interviews. 

I tkirtk now with a tot :0iafig6 happening on 
campus, pzoptz oaz boAJig ^o^ecia to tcdiz an 
opinion, to dzcldz wheAz thzy itand, what 
thOAA idejos oKz, juAtiiy thm&Uvu. lt^6 
vQAy ijnpo/Uant in doming youA idwJU, oi what 
yoa^^z going to bz, wh^Az yoa^Kz going to 6tand, 
what lujid 0^ pzMon yoa^fiz going to be. 

Men were not as specific about the aspects which were helping them 
mature; for some of them (residents 26%, commuters 14%) it was the 
whole environment and total experience that contributed to their increas- 
ing maturity. Only one woman gave this global a response. In the 
previous year, this response had been given more frequently by commuters 
(17%) than residents (9%). Of increasing importance in the third year 
were Intellectual Aspects of the University, mentioned by one- fourth of 
the students. Some students (2(J%), but few resident women (7%), describ- 
ed the University as a place where they were encouraged to think, question 
and become more broadminded and liberal in their outlook. A few also 
reported the benefit of gaining new information and ideas and becoming 
generally more aware. 

...tkz atxnoiph^z in gmznat o^ a unlvzuity 
- wh^z pzoplz cJiz tAiflng to Izsutn and tAying 
to get insight Into things and 6zz what^^^ going 
on and ilguAz out who thzy ojlz. That In my 
opinion would hzlp you matuAz. It hzlpzd me 
matuAe. 

I noticzd onz thing thz kld^ afiound hoAz havz 
that thzy don^t havz at a maJU unlvoA^lty In 
poAticjulaA l6 a czntaln awoAznu^. ...Kids 
abound hoAz that havz AzaUy gottzn Into 
lojvmlng and 6taii - fuitheA than IzjoJining ioK 
6omz 60/Lt 0^ a vocation oA something, whzAz 
thzy'vz Azalty gottzn Into jast IzoJtnlng things, 
and tkz Izouinlng zxpznlzncz. 

As in the previous year, a number of students (20%) found their 
Interpersonal Experiences to be a factor in maturing. This included 
establishing friendships and interacting with peers and faculty which 
in turn led to learning a^ ^ut people and improving interpersonal skills. 
This was noticeably less important to resident women this year (33%, 1968; 
7%, 1969). However, 37% of commuter women, compared with 17% the pre- 
vious year, reported this characteristic as conducive to their maturing. 



This difference in voioen'a responses from the previous year night be 
accounted for hy the residents having been exposed, through living with 
peers, to sufficient interpersonal experiences during their first two 
years to make it a less important feature for then this year, while 
connuter won|n, who have been less involved on canpus and more apt to 
.be employed, were continuing to find interpersonal experiences contri- 
buting to their maturing. 

T/ieAe oAz &o many diUe^ent pzoptz heAz. You Idxwn 
to acc&pt otkoA. pzjoplz ioH. atfutt ^zif o/ie and jiu>t 
look at thm and you Aee o^eA pejoplz dLUoA-znt inam 
you and you ju&t accept thm, and I guu&, a 
6zn&z, that matu/Lt& you. 

VeaUng uiith pzoptz. UndMitanding, 4eeaig thtngi, 
how) pzoptz might Jieact - many my6. I don't even 
know how to dt&cnAJbz it. Acceptoig otftc/t pzoptz*& 
hang-up6 okz, things UJkz that. 

* number of students (13Z), especially resident 
women C28Z), who felt that their college experience peA 4e didn't 
really have that much effect on increasing maturity since the passage 
of three years is in itself a maturing process. 

I tkink you would matu/LC onywheAz. Ju&t in thz 
pa^iaaz o^ ^oua. yzaA&, zipzciaUy U to Z) oti 
40, that*& hoKt oi thz 6pan w^ie/ie you do. 

I tkink that yzi, bzcauiz I'm amy ^fvom homz and 
I ve got to mofee my own dzcUixju and I'vz takzn 
on iz&pon&ibiZUicd hzAz. BttC thz thing li, any- 
wheAz, I tkink, I would havz donz thli . I w&nt 
away ^ftom homz knowing, wanting to bzcomz motiz 
matuKz. So I tkLt^ that would havz bzen any 
znviAonmznt. 

Characteristics cited as being non-conducive to maturing were grouped 
into three categories: Environment, Interpersonal Experiences, and Indiv- 
idual Responsibility and Freedom. Resident men especially (26%) considered 
college to be an artificial or sheltered environment. A few students also 
felt that people and activities here were by their very nature immature, 
and were unlikely to be conducive to maturing (6%); for some the atmosphere 
of responsibility and freedom led to mistakes which were too expensive to 
be constructive. 



See Student Involvement... p. 50. 



It*6 school, It'it ioux ymu bz^oxz you do 
anydUtig that j/yu'/ie going to have to do. 
TheAz'i vc/Uf lUXJU Aupon&iJbAJUty. I mean 
tkU vJofik i& iWtUng. lt'6 a lot o^ junk 
and not -tfic M^pon&ib<JUty you xeaUy 
havz in li^z, 6uch (l& mfdUng and tnying to 
hold down a Job ok iomfitthCng. 

SoujoUy, W& kind o^ likz coUeai 6tudznt&' 
eicapiAm. I mean, uihat we do ^oK good tunzi 
heAe. oAc th&&& fiock-ani-fiolZ ithlmi, that 
kind oi thing. I don't know i^ £iat'6 KeaUy 
helping me matu/tc. 

In general, however, most of the students were satisfied that the 
University environment had contributed to their increased maturity. 



Sow the Univer sity Experience Can Be Made More Meaningful 

Students were asked if the University could be made more meaningful 
for them and what they mighi suggest to improve it. Nearly two-thirds 

, about as many as in the previous year (68%) , replied that the 
experience at SUNY/B could in fact, be made more meaningful (Table 3.3). 
Further, many of these students provided suggestions which they felt 
would enhance their experience. Some of them said that the changes 
ylois ^" themselves. On the other hand, there were some students 

, experience could, not be made core meaningful. 

LlKe last year this response was given by more resident women (40%) than 
any other group, but all groups showed an increase. Most of these 
students did not explain why it could not be more meaningful. A few 
(5/.), however, declared ^t already was meaningful and so were unable 
to suggest any improvement of an already successful situation. 

I can't think o^ any, Kmlly. I 4eem to be. 
iatU^A-ed in u)hat I'm doing and the people 
I'm with and eveAything. I neveA thought 
06 anything di^eAent. 

«.r. ^^J^^Ji^^* compared with 15% last year, said that many opportunities 
were available on campus and that it was up to the individual rather than 
the school to render the experience meaningful. Furthermore, the Univec- 

fi^Lf^^in K ^P"^^*^ ^° do anything for those students who were not 
interested in school and/or did not want to be here. 

I really don't knouo how it could be madt 
moKe. meaningful bccaa&e. it' 6 alZ within 
youJueZi, how 6ensitiv& you makt youueZ^ 
to what' 6 going on and how much meaning 
you give it youA^eJLi. 
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{Cont'd.) I mean, not thz In&titutlon, 
aitkouQk a mon.z Ubejiat In&titution ILkz tkU 



Wo, I thiif± ijfuvt li thoAz uiQAQ. u}ay6 - Ij{ I 
wanterf ^it to b& mofie. mmntng^uZ - theAz (Uiz 
ejoougk oppontunitieA 60 that I cooW do It 
myizt^ by going out and ptmiUng InteAeAU 
that uiovJLd bz meaningful to me on. makz noja 
acquatntancQ/i on. doing conmunity uionk on. 
something likz that, I tfUwfe that if I wanted 
something with mon.z meaning I uiould go out and 
6&ek it myietf. 

This year, for the first time, several students (8%), indicated that 
they couldn't determine the meaningfulness of- the University experience 
at this time. They seemed to want to have its value certified by subse- 
quent events before they themselves could consider it meaningful. Possibly 
they viewed their University experience only as preparation for life rather 
than having any intrinsic merit of its own. 

Ij{ I gnaduate. nice, and get Into VentaZ Sciiool. 
- that would bz meaningful to me. If 1 wa& ablz 
to do well znougk to do that In thl6 School. 

I neerf a tz&t - lUiz going out to wonk on. zven 
being alonz on my own - totally. 

Most of these students were three-fourths of the way through their 
undergraduate experiences; their replies tended to indicate that they 
regarded the experience as nearly over. They did not anticipate changes 
whxch could significantly affect them for the remainder of their time at 
SUNY/B. 



SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS. Suggestions for improving specific campus 
facxlxtxes and atmosphere were generally not repeated this year. For the 
first time, some students (33%) said that changes in themselves would 
make the University experience more meaningful. Interestingly, no commuter 
women gave responses having to do with self -change. Other students (33Z) 
described academid changes, and a few gave suggestions for improvement of 
social aspects of their experience. 



S£lf . A few students (16%), including one-fourth of the commuter men. 
saxd that the experience could have been or would be more meaningful for 
them if they become more involved and made an effort toward more active 
participation on campus. Three of the commuter men thought living on campus 
would facilitate their involvement. 
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HOW THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE 
CAN BE MADE MORE MEANINGFUL 



% of Students 



SUGGESTIONS 


BM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


yfcb, XI LAN ofc MAPE MOKE AJEANrNGrUL 


65 


72 


54 


60 


64 


SELF-CHANGES 


20 


45 


47 






Become more involved/ out eoine/ live 












on campus 


12 


24 


13 


- 


16 


To have achieved increased maturity 












sooner 


12 


21 


27 


— 


13 


Become more goal-directed/work harder 


6 


7 




— 


5 


ACADEMIC 


29 


34 


2Q 


46 


33 


Less emphasis on marks /less academic 












pressure 


18 


21 


7 


— 


13 


More relevance in courses 


6 


10 




20 


11 


Wider choice of courses/fewer require- 












ments/improve major requirements 


18 


14 




7 


11 


Smaller classes/more discussions/ 












better teaching/advisement 


- 


14 




20 


8 


SOCIAL 


6 


3 




20 


8 


Friendlier attitudes and atmosphere 


6 


3 




13 


7 


More activities on campus 


- 


- 




13 


3 


itcaa xjupciroonax aciuospn.drc/sni3j,XGir 












school 


6 


- 


7 


- 


3 


OTHER 


12 


7 




13 


8 


Could he but don^t know what to 












suggest to make it so 


6 


3 




13 


5 


Elijninate draft or chajige the system 


6 


3 






3 


mETmiMV 


6 


7 


7 


J3 


8 


Can't detepnine if meaningful now/ 












need to leaye campus tq teat tt 


6 


7 


7 


13 


8 


NO, IT cmOT BE mVE M(?RE MEANIA/GFUL 


2? 


2J 




27 


ZS 


Experience could not be made more 












meaningful 


24 


7 


27 


20 


17 



(Continued on next page.) 



Table 3.3 
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HOW THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE CAN BE 
MADE MORE MEANINGFUL (Cont'd.) 



Table 3.3 



% of Students 



SUGGESTIONS 


m 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


Don't feel any lack/meaningful now 


6 


7 




7 


5 


Up to individual to utilize the 












opportunities here 




7 


13 




5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


29 


15 


15 


76 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


20 


41 


21 


18 


100 



I gue64 a pcvit OjJ me, mMoZ^. I 
don^t knou). I'm ba^lojxWj ^ky and I 
don^t K2joMy gzt up and go Into tkiMg4>. 
Vil ob^eAvz but I mn^t put my^eZ^ 
^exLtty Into it. I gae64 li I vmn^t 
that iund OjJ poK^on it muZA bz a lot 
boJXoA. 



I think po66ibly QOjttUiQ into 6omz 
tkz activities on campus would be a 
tUXlz bit moHz meaningful, becoode 
you muld meet 6omz pzoplz and get 
4ome diiieAent idexu . Euew i^^ you 
don^t agJtzz mJk them, itU something 
di^^eAznt. 

other self-changes were described by 12% of the students, especially 
resident women (27%). With the perspective of hindsight, these students 
described personal characteristics or added maturity which they would like 
to have had as entering freshmen and which, they felt, would have let them 
be more open and receptive and which might have made their experience here 
a more meaningful one. 



I jjee£ that this yexvi has made, up ion. 
lo6t timz in the, last two yejx/ts . I 
iteZ the. iinst two yexvu I was 6onX o{ 
6tagnatzd. I had a fitaUy di^icuU 
tone, adjusting. I can look back at JU 
now and n^exxZizz that. I don't think I 
KejxlizexL it when 1 was a i^eshman. It 
[SUhiy/B] would have, bttn much moKt 
[mo/iningiul i{^] I muld havz ^taUed 
exuitieA. 
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I could havz been mofiz matu/LZ to acczpt 
nm ftzi^poMibAJiUiei and (J^eedom. J ai&o 
could hive been moKz dateminzd and Inqivu^ZLvc, 
bat m06t 0^ all mouc JbitVLUtzd. 

This retrospective self-analysis was especially frequent among 
students who had left this University. Of those eighteen, 66%, in 
contrast to 9% of those still enrolled here, reported a wish that 
both they and the experience here might have been different. 

WetC, li I coixM Mz kind&lght, I think I miQht 
kavz &taijzd amy iKom 6omz 0(J thz pzoplz that I 
did, but thzy mold bz ju&t a& lUieZy to 6ay tkat 
about mz. We we^e In cahoot& and imnkJbj wantzd 
nothing to do with school at thz time^ and you makz 
It QMlzn. ion you/ueZ^ to dAop out by a^iociataiQ 
with othzu wfio think along .thz 6amz tbiz& . 

A few others (5%) felt that if they were more goal-directed they would 
derive greater benefits from their educational experiences. 

In general the students advocating self-changes, and those who 
said only an individual could make his experience more meaningful to 
himself, saw the campus as having many .possibilities and opportunities, 
including academic and extra-curricular activities, and a wide variety 
of people to relate to and learn from. For this reason they were 
critical of their own lack of initiative and came to realize that 
experience, to be meaningful, cannot be passively accepted but requires 
that the person engage in significant interaction with his environment. 
One third of the group, then, saw a symbiotic relationship of person 
and environment. 



Academic. In the third year 33% of the students had suggestions 
for improving the academic area. This percentage was similar to that 
xn the previous year, except among commuter women (18%, 1968; 46%, 
1969). In both the second and third years, the students most frequently 
suggested changes in grading policies. In the third year they also 
discussed the effect of competitive pressure and the emphasis on marks. 
Some felt that less pressure would permit them to have a more meaningful 
University experience. They would prefer to relax and enjoy learning 
rather than having to strive for marks. Further, they felt that a let- 
up in the pressures of work would permit their increased participation 
m non-academic campus activities. 

It'i thz QHjxding system again. 1^ you*n.z not 
conceAnzd and pfizoccupizd wUh gnadzs, than I 
tUnk you'd get mofiz out oi thz lzc;tafLei> in thz 
cm66. They would be mofie like iominoA^ nathen. 
than lectuAei, and I think people would be mo/ie 
- welt, I would be anyway - mofie uninhibited ai 
fioA 06 cl£U>6e& and outride wonk. 



I ju/^t tucAfi you could get it- 6o school uoun^t 
pKe^6ing, wrficAe you had to qqZ 6o much dont 
at a cQAtain timz and you muAt havz 4o many 
hou/u novo o>i oJUiZ you^^z gotng to fae bokCnd 
again. I 6uppo6z it doQ/i get you u^zd to 
having pKoblm6 but 6tiJU, I think zduavtion 
6houZd fae 6ometking you can enjoy too, not 
6omeXhing you have to do. 

WM, in a way, thoAc aJic a lot oi thing6 I 
muZd like to do, but faecouie OjJ my cou/i^c 
toad, my 6tudy, I'm ioKccd to 6tad[y moKc and 
cjxnnot get out into the environment. {f}heAea&, 
like phito6ophy, EngtUh, 6octology majo^ 
have more time on their om to go to di6CM6ion 
groups, 4peec/ie6 in the fiJUtmore Room, things 
like that. 



Other suggestions for academic improvement concerned the content of 
courses and the choice of courses and requirements in the varlotis programs. 
Eleven percent, especially commuter women (20%), wanted greater relevance 
in course material. Another 11%, more men (15%) than women (7%), desired 
a wider choice of courses and a modification of department requirements . 

I have a Reeling ii 6ome o^ the re^oJtm go 
through which would po66ibly change 6ome OjJ 
the actual cou/ues^ and eliminate ceAtain 
problem like eco [economia^] couMeb, the 
actual academic pant might be more meaningful. 
I think there^6 probabJuf room for a good amount 
of improvement as foA as the meaning fulne>S6 of 
6ome aspects go. 

In my education poAt of my experience, I think 
they could make the discipline's ove/Uap more, 
if you didn^t have to worry about thejse siVLy 
defxuubnental Unejs and staff. I think that 
tills is what they ah.e trying to get away from 
now, but I think that this would make it a 
tot more valuable in the educational ^ense. 

And if the depa/itments muld be a little more 
sympathetic with thetr mjors. They ju^t 
thAow anything at as, a>id the garbage we have 
to take is ridiculous . So I think that if 
they showed they cared a little more we would 
be better off. 
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Contrary to last year when more residents (22Z) than commuters (4%) 
so responded, a few students (16%), all of whom were commuters, felt that 
decreasing the size of classes and encouraging more interaction between 
students and teachers would be a good idea. They also urgM improved 
teaching and advisement as ways to make their experiences more meaningful* 

IlJ 0^044 e6 wQAz cjut in 6izz. I think a tot OjJ 
c£aA4e& could be mo^e meming^ul thzy (joqaz 
tongoA than {^ity minote^ and li thzy vovit 
6malteA.. 

Better pKo^e/>6o/u .f^oK onz thing, and moKt involvz- 
mznt in cta:,6U - whoAz they ju^t don^t come in and 
fiQjad you a tzctuAz and toavz. But I think i^ 
6tudznt6 get mo^z involved in and tku - mostly 
I blmz it on pKoioj^ioH^, I think. Thzy don't KoxMy 
coAe ukethzn. thz ^tudzntA oaz Involvzd on not In thz 
zou/uz. I don't know. Somo^thlng moHz on thz linz o^ 
thz dUzu/i6ion g^up6 in couA6e6 and 6maltzn cteA-6e6 
maybz, muld help. 



Social. Fewer students this year (8%) than last (16%) suggested ways 
to facilitate social experiences and help provide greater interaction 
among people. The previous yearns suggestions came exclusively from men; 
this yearns came primarily from women commuters (20%). 

I gue&4 it muld bz moKz memtng^ul ^oH. mz li thzn.z 
u)zn,z mo^z zvznt6 happznlng on campus that I zould go 
to - things likz movloM and zonceAt6 and tiUng6 that 
I nzatty znjoy and meet othzn. pzoplz with thz 6amz 
lntzn,Qj^t^ . 



In connection with increasing social opportunities, a couple of 
students suggested that the geireral atmosphere could be improved if the 
school could be smaller and less impersonal. 

I i it wot a 6maltzn. school. 1^ thzn,z woA moHjz contact 
bzt^zzn pzoplz. 

Indeed, the implication of impersonality on this large campus was part of 
a number of criticisms of the University experience. Whether students 
suggested that courses could be made more meaningful via increased teacher- 
student interaction or that a student could have a richer experience by 
becoming more involved in campus events, they tended to be expressing a 
desire for a stronger sense of community, a sense of belonging and caring 
about each other that would humanize the University experience. 

On the other hand, one student was of the opinion that the challenge 
of an Imperfect environment was conducive to self --improvement and character 
development. Therefore, she preferred no changes in order to make the 
experience more meaningful. 
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I 4apB04e In. tke. -senie that 4ome 0({ tke. a^gAiivation ■ 
and tlUng^ could hav& been circumvented, but tko. taacheA 
am. veAy ^ond 6ayly^ a little. odveMZtif keZfU, aU. 
as and mcujbe. It dou . . .Haybe. tkoAo. cuie. e^leA watf& but 
iometim&i^ It'^ a value to mnk to ilnd thm, to do a 
couple 0({ tliLngi the. iatvid way... So 4uA.e the/ie. oAe. £Ung6^ 
that coaZd have. be.e.n ^ixed, but I'm not convtnc&d that 
It MOuZd have been better. 

It is hoped that faculty members and administrators will approach 
these specific suggestions of the students with a coiq)rehension that 
goes beyond the specifics to the general, end results which the students 
are implying would make their University experience more meaningful. 



Involvement in Extracurricular Activities 

Extracurricular activities, including participation in organizations 
and attendance at campus events, were of interest to many students in the 
third year. More than half reported being involved with organizations, 
and three-fourths said they attended various events available on campus. 
Residence appeared to' he a factor in participation in organizations, more 
residents than commuters being so involved. However, it did not seem to 
have an effect on attendance at campus events. 

As in the previous year, half of those students still enrolled at 
SUNY/B were involved in some campus organization (Table 3.4). Differences 
among the groups' participation continued to be, at least in part, a 
function of residence. Whereas 65% of male residents participated in 
organizatrons, 65% of male commuters did not. Similarly, 69% of female 
residents but only 46% of female commuters participated. As in their 
second year, both groups of women participated more in campus organiza- 
tions than did the men. 

I've 4pent -some time with CommutzA Council, which I 
thiy± U helping e.veA.ybody oAound k&fiz. Becaoie lt*& 
KeMj dliilcult iofi the. commuteA^ to get to know 
zvQAybody and tkU way we get. to know exLch otheA and 
the.n tkejie. oAz kldi> ^/lom the. dom who comz. W& 
dl{^ilcult {^on. ui because, zveAybody 6ont o^ condemns 
u4, be.cau!>e. the.y 6ay, "you ju6t come, to school and go 
to yoiui clai>&eA, and the.n you go home, juit like, a high 
school 6tude.nt." But, Aometlme^ we'/te juit ioficzd 
to do that and I think tka organization u Keally . 
helping because, evejvybody u getting to know evefwbodu 
eJUe and I thJink this, U good. 

The most popular campus organizations, in order of decreasing frequency, 
were professional clubs, political activities, social fraternities and sor- 
orxtxes,. and organized interest groups, e.g., ski club. 

/,c./^^'^*^"^""^^"■'■^'^ campus events attracted a greater percentage of students 
(75/i) than dxd organizations; 30% reported that they attended events regularly. 
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Table 3.4 STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



Z of Students 



ACTIVITY 


BM 


CM 


BW 


CW 






65 


35 


69 




51 


Professional club or fraternity 


11 


20 


20 


29 


19 


Political activities: student/civic 


17 


4 


33 


21 


• 17 


Social fraternities or sororities 


28 


8 


20 


- 


14 


Organized interest groups 


11 


4 


27 


14 


13 


Volunteer work - via campus or non- 
campus groups 


11 


4 


20 




8 


Sports 


17 


12 


- 


- 


8 




0 


12 






6 


Campus religious organizations 


6 






7 


3 


. Euefit6: Attmiancz 


«3 


72 


67 


79 


75 


Concerts, plays, movies > lectures & 
readings 


66 


48 


60 


79 


61 


Sports events 


45 


56 


7 


7 


33 


Teach-ins, demonstrations spring, 1959 


11 


8 


7 


7 


11 


Dances, mixers 




4 






1 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


25 


15 


14 


72 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


31 


30 


30 


25 


116 



Most popular were concerts, lectures, plays, and movies on campus 
which were patronized by 61% of the students. 

I 90 to thz mouses heAz and I go to tkz concQ/U6 and 
tht (iKhlbit^ In th(L liYUjon, Ukz thz aU (LxkLbU6. 

*..thatU one. 0^ tht mo6t ^ayita^tlc things on cmpu&, 
Ju^t take, lut ^me^toJi, I got to 60 many 0^ tht 
things. 

The next most popular activity was sports events, attended by half of 
the men hut only 7% of the women. Eleven percent reported participating 
in teachr-ins and demonstrations which occurred in spring, 1969. 
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I doYi^t fenow k(M mny tejxch-im I weM to - pKobabty 
ahoixt tm • onrf -ct*4 ^ntCAed-toig faecaa6e ^ cCa64e6 
you dow^^t get to ^ee too muck u^at otfeeA AtudQjfit& 

tkJUflk. 

Wten asked how they felt about their involvement in these activities 
and organizations^ half of the students regarded them as an Important 
aspect of college experience* 

A poMOYi hcUi to do tltLng6 and rmtt ptoptz and juM 
knoi/o what^6 going on, I gue^6, to get anything out 
oi going to 6chool. 

Another 36% commented favorably on the social and recreational aspects of 
the activities* 

I likz it, faecooie I tUiz thz pzoptz that a/iz on 
thz comtUXtzz. We'^e aJU ^^unds and m can aU, 
mnk vQAy u}M togoJiioA. ♦ ♦ 

A/ou; I'm 6tMtLng to get aoXivc again and I ^ind 
my ti^c being moKc intoAUting and I'm not faecwg 
ovmmeJbncd by bomdom, the way I a6ed to ^ceZ. 

Twenty-six per cent said extracurricular activities were valuable as a 
source of personal growth, broadening their outlook and experience* 

I'm vQAy acjtivc and I keep on taking ^R^pon^ibitUio^ 
that I don't think I'm cjapabtc oi handting in the 
beginning, but I ^o^cc my^aZ^ into thorn jujbt to pHjovc 
to my^dii and I end up doing a pretty good Job, and 
ju^t the idea o^ knowing that I accompluked what I 
mnted to accompluh and ^atUf^ied 35 othoA people 
^^)kite doing it, makes me ^eoZ good and giveJ^ me mo^e 
a 6eMe 0^ pnlde in my^eZl and a ^ew^e oi confidence 
in my6etf. It'^ a good thing - iX gives me othen, 
inteAests. It gives me othen, things to think about* 
It 6ound6 6tapiA, but it makes me a vOdJUi-njomded 
poMon. 

Twenty-one per cent reported that their extracurricular experiences had 
some relationship to their vocational aspirations* 

The Community kid wonk I gue64 had contnibuted to 
me because It keZped me decide - o>t 6ont of made 
me think about - what I ^ejoJUy wanted to do. 

Their responses indicated that one-fourth of the students were very 
active in leadership roles in the organizations. Another 41% attended 
regularly but were not actively involved in leadership . ' Thirty-one 
percent reported increased participation in campus activities this 
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third year; 19% reported the same amount, and 16 JS, a decrease in either 
the nimiber of activities or the amount of time spent* Several reasons 
were mentioned for not participating in activities on campus. One fifth 
of the commuters^ but no residents, cited the demands of work and/or 
marriage* 

Other reasons included the demands of study (lOZ) , and transporta- 
tion difficulties in returning to campus (7%). The latter reason was 
reported only by males ^ both commuters and residents who had moved into 
apartments* Nine per cent expressed a lack of interest* 

Be/fween m^k and t/iavMing bocfe and ionXh, 
thoAt^^ jiist ab^oZixtoZy no tbnt ion. it. 

Tku Unive/uity nzaJUy l^n^t that big a pant 
oi my JUiz, 06 iaA 06 that^^ conc^Anod. T/ie 
aaadmic pant ih^ bat tht KoAt oi it i^n^t. 

Employment * The trend toward increased student employment continued 
during their third year* Forty-five per cent of the students who remained 
at SUNY/B were employed, compared with 40% during the second year, and 29% 
their first year* During both second and third years 7% were considering 
working or looking ior a job* Similar to the first two years, more commu- 
ters (62%) than residents (33%) were working (Table 3*5)* 

The increase in the percentage of employed students was evident in all 
four groups* A noticeable change, however, occurred among the commuter 
women, 69% of whom were working during their third year, compared with 44% 
the second year* Of those students who were working, residents were more 
likely to be employed on campus (80%) than were commuters (21%)* 

Ten per cent of the third year students, all commuters, worked more 
than 20 hours a week* More frequently students (12%), especially commuter 
women (23%), worked 11-20 hours per week* 

During their second year, no students reported that working was fi- 
nancially essential, but in the third year 44% of those employed (22% of 
the total group) reported that they had to work in order to remain in 
school* This included 28% of the commuters but only 13% of the residents* 

KLQkt wow;, iimncUaily, I couldn^t in coJUitQt 
ii I didn^t u)onk. So I'm compMod to voonk, and 
I tlUy± my mahkt oAt ^uHzntYiQ btcM^t oi mnk. 
SocUxilty, tkoJit aAt tonoA {^ktn I thlvik I could go 
out, but I'm ju^t too doAn tUtd. 

Of those who were employed during this third year, 38% reported that 
it interfered in some way. However, among those not working, 66% felt that 
working would interfere if they did hold jobs* Although nearly a third 
(31%) of those not: employed felt th^t working would interfere academically, 
only 12% of those employed reported that it actually did so* Very few (12%) 
felt that work interfered with their social life* Indeed, among those students 
who were working, 44% reported that the major side benefit of working was its 
social aspect, e*g* , being out among people and/or social life with co-workers. 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT^ 



Table 3.5 



Z 6f Students 



EMPLOYMENT 


RH 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


Not Bnploytd. 


59 


42 


77 


37 


55 


riot empioyod 


47 


38 


69 


23 


43 


Not employed but seeking/considering 
employment 


12 


4 


8 


8 


7 


Was employed but is not now 


18 


it 






6 


Btiployed 


41 


BS 


23 


69 


4S 


1-10 hours per week 


6 


12 




15 


9 


11-20 bours per week 


12 


8 


8 


23 


12 


More than 20 hours per week 




23 




8 


10 


More than one job /hours variable 


6 


12 


15 


23 


13 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


26 


13 


13 


69 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


17 


26 


13 


13 


69 



Includes only students enrolled at SUNY/B in springy 1969. 



It glvt& mc a chance, a ; get out and meet ptoplt and 
makt in^und^, hut not only that, wkzn I t/oant to thU 
nm Job, It u)a6 a lot e^teA ioK mt to mt(Lt ptoptt. 

Vovi meet InteAuting ptoptt. WM, I knovo a tittlz 
about humn KejtatioyU>. Vou mnk vixUh a lot o^ gay6 
thvit and 6ome. OjJ thm go to school, too. You go 
out and do things togoXhoA. 

Eighrfjien percent found their work enjoyable or interesting, and 
another 12 ; said the work was providing experience in their chosen voca- 
tional field. ^ % 

I mnk in tht pky^lail TkoAapy Ve.paAtmmt - that^6 
u)hat I'm majo^ng In. So that http^ a lot. Tve 
Itannad quite, a bit thoAt - tht pmctLcxil 6lde. o^J 
-ct. 

Nearly a third (32%) of employed students made neutral or negative 
comments about having to work. 



W6 juAt ^oA. p(vU torn, to give we a hand voWi 
moYiQjy bzcjomz I need it. 

IV A suit a iob. W6 not intzUzctuaJUy 6tmu' 
lating, i^ tiuit^6 wfeot you^Ke. geXting at. 

The students no longer enrolled at SUNY/B were also asked about 
employment. Of the eleven who had dropped out, seven were employed full- 
time, two were unemployed, one was in the Amy, and one was a housewife. 
Of the eight who transferred, six were still in school: five were not 
employed, and one was employed part-tine. Of the other two, one was 
employed full-time and the other was a married woman who was not employed. 

Student Participation in Decision-Making 

When the students were asked how they felt about student participa- 
tion in decision-making at the University, nearly half replied in general 
unspecified terms; the others, in terms of specific areas of decision- 
making, e.g., faculty hiring and tenure, (Table 3.6). Interestingly, 
resident women (41%) discussed the areas of both faculty and curriculum 
more often than the other students. More than any other group, resident 
men (21%) said that students should participate in all decisions of the 
University. 

To clarify their answers, students were asked their opinion as to 
who should have final authority and their reasons for assigning that 
authority. Their responses to the first question were sorted in four 
principal categories of final authority in decision-making: faculty/ 
administration, faculty /student (each voting), faculty /student (no vote 
for student), and student. Assignment of final control to faculty /admin- 
istration was coded either in that named category or in that of student 
advisory role, i.e., non-voting, in which students indicated their desire 
for a right to have their opinions heard, even if they were not acted 
upon. Shared control, i.e., faculty /student voting roles, designates a 
situation in which student opinion was not only heard but carried weight 
via vote. Sometimes weights were specified for the two groups: 50-50, 
90-10; the weights varied. 

Responses were also classified under four specific areas of decision- 
making: general or unspecified; faculty hiring and tenure; curriculum: 
new courses; all decisions (Tables 3.6, 3.7). 

Within the general category, 39% preferred shared control, i.e., 
students having a voting role in decisions. However, nearly as many (34%) 
preferred students in non-voting advisory role. 

I think I 6cUd la6t tarn it 6houZd 6e about 50-50 
beiween 6tadznts and admiyiiitnation. I don^t know, 
maybe. It should be a lUtle. bit le^6 ioH. the Jbtadant^ 
now, a^tQAwhat^6 been going on [campus du^uptioni,'69]. 



DESIRED STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN Table 3.6 

DECISION-MAKING AT THE UNIVERSITY 



% of Students 



AREA 


FM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


oeneraiy noc iiinixftQ or specxtxed 


53 


48 


35 


56 


48 


Faculty: hiring » tenure decisions 


21 


30 


41 


31 


30 


Curriculum: new courses » req\iirements 


5 


33 


41 


25 


27 


All decisions: everything 


21 


1. 


12 


6 


13 


Most decisions: nearly everything 


11 


7 




12 


8 


Social or short term decisions only 




4 


24 




6 


Policy decisions of the University 








6 


1 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


27 


17 


16 


79 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


21 


36 


26 


21 


104 



I tlUnk W6 a good Idza that thzy havz 4ome 6tadznt6 
on the. commUttu, tvtn li thexf don^t do any de.CA:ding. 
Thojy dould Ktponjt itzdbaok to tkt othoA 6tadznt6 on 
u>hat/ho(^) tht cortmitttt itoJU and ukat dtci6lon6 £n,zjy 
makz. And thm thqf could get the. *xejxctlonJb o^ the. 
6tuxleyit6 and they could Kejpont back to thz iacidUy 
- in a cycle.. 

The most frequently cited reasons for so assigning decision-making 
authority in this category were: either faculty/administration experience 
and expertise (34%), or students* involvement in the University entitled 
them to a role (32%). Some students (29%), however, expressed negative 
reactions to student participation in this area. 

The area in which the largest percentage of students (25%) was willing 
to accept faculty /administration control was faculty hiring and tenure 
policies ♦ However, a similar percentage wanted to share this control with 
faculty. The largest percentage of students (50%), however, felt students 
should have only an advisory role; no one desired student control of this 
area. The most frequently given reason (38%) for faculty control of 
faculty hiring and tenure was their experience or expertise. However, some 
(29%) thought the student involvement with faculty should entitle them to 
a role in the matter « 

SuAe. 6tude.nt4> can 6ay a lot OjJ tking6 uoheXheA a 
pH.o{^e^60K put6 o\i£A tilt moteAlol ok not, but again 
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Table 3.7 DECISIOK-MAKING: DESIRED SOURCE OF CONTROL 

AND REASONS FOR DIFFERENTIATION 



DECISION-MAKING 



X of Students within Each Area 

All 

General Faculty CuiTlculum Decisions 













Faculty /Admlnls t ration : 










final decision 


12 


25 


5 


10 


Shared : Faculty/C tudent 








voting roles 


39 


25 


48 


10 


Student Advisory Role: 








non^voting 


34 


50 


24 


70 


Students: final 








decision 


5 




15 


10 


Other (miscellaneous) 


16 


- 


5 




Total NUMBER: Students 


38 


24 


21 


10 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


38 


24 


19a 


10 












Faculty experience/ 










expertise 


34 


38 


5 


10 


Faculty involvement: 








negative 


5 




5 


10 


Students* involvement: 










entitles to role 


32 


29 


57 


40 


Students* involvement: 






gives advantage 
Students* involvement: 


3 


17 


10 










negative 


29 


13 


14 


50 


Student/ faculty : two 






halves of learning 










process 


8 


mm 


5 




Total NUMBER: Students 


38 


24 


21 


10 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


42 


23^ 


20^ 


11 



area, who should have control and why . 



[Cont'd.) I wondeA 6ome;tant& koui wttt 6tudent6 can 
judge. teacheAS' p^o£&i>6lonaZ compztmcy. 



,EKIC 
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...tke. 6tudQjfvt6 6hoatd havz a voAg big 6ay -cn 
Mrfia 6kouZd Kmcuui heAz and (joho should 6e £AAed 
and who shouldn^t. 

The curriculum area was the one in which the Xargest percentage of 
students C^8%) wanted voting rights in the decision-making process* The 
majority C57%) reasoned that the involvement of students in the outcome 
of such decisions entitled them to a role in deciding « 

We havz a /Ugkt to volcz an opinion and tee 6houZd 
bz attoMzd to bz hza/id and maybz in 6omz coAeA, 
tlkz awUcuJbm, we couZd havz a voicz and a votz... 

I 6tiJit think that 6tudznt&, bzcau^z thzy a/iz thz 
Univzuity - mXhotvt 6tudznt& you don't havz a 
llYiivzuity - they should havz a lot o£ 6ay and 
pnpbably just about zqmt say in how theiA Univzn,- 
sity ajS mm. 



Summary 

When discussing student participation in decision-making, a majority 
of students indicated that they felt entitled to a role* 

I tki\nk 6tudznt& 6houZd havz a 6ay in vAvat gozs on 
- in what a^^ect6 thorn that gozs on - but yoZ I 
think that thz expe/tcence o^ thz axjbnini^t/uvtou 
couiitt& an aw^uZ lot, too. 

However, they were also aware of and critically appraising existing 
student involvement in the decisions of the University. 

I thiydi it^6 [6tadznt paAticipation] aJUi night but 
thz thing I don't Ukz about it i^ it a&joay6 6zm6 
that 6omz minority gQt6 in. asuaUy a vocal 

minonity that almy6 ha6 thz i^iut 6ay. 

I would bz ioK it ZKczpt {^oK what I've ^zan. {ilhat 
I've 4een i^ incompztzncz and mayhm and lack 0^ 
objzctivi&m, exceA4-cve motion, to thz point whzAz, 
walking thn^ough thz Union I alrno6t got into a flight 
bzcau6z I ^e^a6ed to 6ign a pztLtlon. 1 can't 
mdeMtand thU. It doz6n't ^it my ccnczpt 0^ a 
6tudznt. Studznt pa/iticipation, a& I 6zz it, If^ an 
oKganizzd and objzctivz movmznt who/iz you tky to 
isnpnpvz, makl. things bzttzA, ^oK youA6zt£, not 
za^izn but bzttcA. ThcAz^s a di^lznzncz, a considoA.- 
ablz di^^zn,zncz. . . 



CHAPTER IV 



LIVING ARRANGEMENTS AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



A student's living arrangement, \rtiether the result of individual 
choice or necessity, is a significant part of his total environment. 
Both the specific type of arrangement and the individual's reactions to 
it play an influential role in determining howr he interacts with the 
University and the larger community and in coloring his perceptions and 
feelings toward other aspects of his life: family relationships, social 
life 9 personal development, and academic program. 



Satisfaction with Living Arrangements 

In the original proportional sample, 43Z of the students resided in 
University housing; the other 57Z, at home. By the spring of the third 
year only 14Z of the students, including one commuter woman who had trans- 
ferred to another school, lived in residence halls; 45Z lived at home; 
41Z had moved into their own apartments oJEf-campus (Table 4.1). 



THIRD-YEAR LIVING ARRANGEMENTS Table 4.1 



Z of Students 



PLACE OF RESIDENCE 




RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


University housing 




5 




59 


5 


X4 


Home 






65 


6 


74 


45 


Off-campus apartments 




94 


35 


35 


21 


41 


Total NUMBER: 


Students 


18 


31 


17 


19 


85 


Total NUMBER: 


Responses 


19 


31 


17 


19 


85 



Off-Campus Apartments. The proportion of students living in their 
own apartments-L doubled from the second to the third year. The increase 
was divided equally across all four groups, that is, an additional 20% of 
each group had established their own households. Eight per cent of the 
students were married and had their own apartments. 

Generally, comments about apartment living were favorable; 42% said 
specifically that they liked it. Only one student said he disliked his 
arrangement (Table 4.2). 



Off-campus apartments do not include those provided by the 
University (Ailenhurst) . 



Table 4.2 ATTITUDE OF APARTMENT DWELLERS TOWARD THEIR LIVING ARRANGEMENT 





% of Students 


ATTTTTTTM7 


Total^ 


Like it 


42 


Dislike it 


3 




92 


POSITIVE 


SI 


More privacy/freedom/independence/responsibility 


33 


More active social life/parties possible 


28 


Have someone to talk to/social life with roommflfpc; 




Convenient location/layout of apartment 


11 


Like living alone 


3 


NEGATIVE 


77 


Location makes transportation problems 


6 


Roommates are troublesome/ disagreement 


6 


ACADEMIC ASPECTS 


64 


POSITIVE 


50 


Can plan own study time/better than dorms/ 




fewer distractions 


50 


WEUTRAL 


77 


Up to self/shouldn't or doesn't depend on 




living arrangements 


17 


NEGATIVE 


77 


Sometimes hard to study /distractions 


11 


Total NUMBER: Students 


36^ 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


48 



Seventeen resident men, 10 commuter men, five resident women 
and four commuter women. Two \*io lived in apartments did not give 
their reactions to their living arrangement, so are not included. 
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I Zovt it. IVjss juj^t 60 much moKz 
conducive, to anything I want to do. 
I cook aZX. my om mzaJU and it^6 - 
I live, ujith thxtz othoA guy6 nou). 
lt*6 mon,z tikz a homzy atmo^ph^z 
than tivlYiQ on campix^. You can qqX 
may ^/wm the acadmic community ^oK 
mhttt. 



Most students (92%) discussed social and personal aspects of apartment 
living. The value of increased privacy, independence and responsibility 
that came with apartment living was a frequently noted advantage (33%) 
especially for men (41%). This was, however, less than half as many as 
had cited this advantage in the second year (82%). 

wtU, Ukz thz old cJUohi, tkdAz'^ 
a lot moKz i^zdjdom. I think - lt'6 moKZ 
like you oAc an adult. Ukz I 6ay, you 
OAJL not tAylnQ to escape, ^/lom thz vooJild, 
living in the domito^t6 in a 4ew6e, 
that^6 what you^n,z doing, l^m living 
amongst ^cgixZxvi pzoplz, i^ I may 6ay that. 
It takoA a lot mon,z n,z6pon6ibility. 

Watt, theAe.^6 mon,c {^n,zzdom - in a ^e^nse. 
you^Kt o/iganizing yovJi om li^z mon,z. 
you get to pick you/i Koommatz and thz 
apoAtmcnt which ^ impoHjjant. U'6 not 
home I don^t KcaZly con^idcA my apant- 
mtnt hcAz home., but it' 6 mon,(L home than 
living on campus would be. my 
apoAtmcnt and I'm /ie6ponsible ^o^hat 
gocA on, that 6ont oi thing. 

W4 ju^t I would 6ay tfiat it make& me 
tno^e independent than i^ I wa^ living at 
home* Vou^Ke not undcA the Hjule o^ 
poAe^vU. You can do 06 you please and 
you budget you/i own time. 

Another benefit, reported by 28%, but fewer than last year (59%), had 
to do with an improvement in social life. Having their own apartments 
made It easy to have parties or guests on the spur of the moment. It 
permitted a social life that was informal, relaxed and more active than in 
most other living arrangements, particularly because cf the absence of 
parents and their restrictions. 



SocA^alty It' 6 better than on campus. 
We got a place to th^ow a panty ii 
we want to have a paAty. 



Vou can kav^ anybody ovqa to yoiui 
apcJvtmzYit anyjtim^ you loant cmi 
tiiQAz^6 WiQ. noiktng to 6top you. 
you^Kz totally /iz^pon^tblz ion, youji- 
6zli, 60 - hlo pcuiznti to yM at you 
on no nuZzs . Vou knoio, I JUkz that 
kind oi inazdom. I tkink W6 nojoJUiy 
good. 

W6 mono, pntvacy. Pntvacy t6 a big 
thing. JkVi(L oAz things to do In an 
apanXm^nt that you can^t do at homa. 
Th2Az^6 6ormtking about that. 
a timit to vohat you can do uuMi you/i 
pan.znt^ In thz mxt noom. 

For some (20%) another advantage was the opportxinity for discussions 
and friendships with apartment-mates, although a few students (6%) had 
experienced problems with unco-operative co-tenants. 

I itnd that both my noommato/^ ano. 
iaJjity tntoXJiigznZ and voz can havz 
a good diJ>cju66ton, vohlch i6 good. 
Thzn again 6omettme^ it aJ^ a bad 
thing ii you havz mnk to do and 
you gzt tio^d up and Int^AUtzd in 
something Ukt that. 

I^'4 jo&t kind oi geJXing to be a 
dhao, mainly bzcaasz I ^ind my fioom- 
mates night novo aJie, - om ^an, a& bills, 
06 iaA 06 paying tht mnt and thz 
phono, and knowing Hit cupboand clean 
and ju6t gtnoAjal thing6. I ^ind that 
th^y don^t do it - my noomatz6 la^t 
yojxx did - and l^m ceAtalnly getting 
toitd oi doing It. 

Many students discussed the effect of apartment living on their 
academic work. Indeed, the most frequently mentioned benefit (50%), 
especially by men (59%), was good or Improved study conditions, specifically 
in contrast with dormitory facilities • This was, however, a decrease from 
the previous year when 81% of the students reported that apartment living 
had a positive effect on their academic work. 

kcadmLcjolZy . WM, it^6 quletoA. 
I think it^6 mono, conducive to 
6tu:dying anound tko. apantmont than 
it mold be at Ail^nhun6t (joheAZ we 
6taye.d ^on tjoo yeans. 
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In both years about the same percentage (17%) of students commented 
that the responsibility for studying was up to the person involved and 
shouldn't be dependent on living arrangements. However, in the third year 
11% reported that they found many distractions which made their studying 
difficult. None of the students in the second year had made negative 
comments about academic aspects. 

My house, nou) l6 a thitt-hyinQ caacm 
because u)t have thn.tt cat6 and ^omz 
guy living u)Wi a6 and somebody b^ng^ 
thoJjL dog and my boy^^md thoAZ 
and [Koomnatt^ ^] boy^/Uend^^ thoAt 
and not conducive to doing any 
Kexiding ok any studying oK any think- 
ing at aJUi. 

...UeZt, W6 di^^lcult to 6tudy In 
the apaAtment. I can^t ^tudy In the 
apoAtment * cause ve/cy dUtAacXlng. 
TheAe^6 much £e64 competition In ouJi 
apa/itment than thoAe vooM In my 6aite 
^Ke^hman and ^ophomo^e yeoM, 06 ^a/i 
06 gnjod(i6 and thlng6...l like the lack 
OjJ It but lt^6 also - I nevQA had much 
u)ltt pou}eA vohzn It came to 6tudylng 
Mhen 6om2Xhlng ojtse uollt come up. 

As housing arrangements increasingly become a matter of choice for 
this group of students, apartment living seems to be the preferred mode. 
Indeed, 26% of .those living elsewhere would prefer to live in an apartment. 
Apartments seem to offer opportunities for, and to symbolize, the autonomy 
and social freedom that young adults are seeking. 



Residence Halls. The number of students living in residence halls 
decreased from 20 (78%) in the second year to 12 (59%) the third year 
(Table 4.3). Those remaining included over half the resident women, but 
only one male resident. In addition, one former commuter woman who had 
transferred to another school was living in a dormitory. 

Forty-one percent of these students said specifically that they liked 
It; I6/0 indicated that they would prefer an apartment. As these students 
discussed their living arrangements, however, every one of them had some 
positive comment to make about resident living. 

As in previous years, the most frequently mentioned benefits of dorm 
living were social and personal. For ex.mple, two-thirds of the students 
described positive effects on their social life and interpersonal relation- 
ships which :hey valued. These included friendships with other residents 
as well as opportunities to meet new people through the other residents. 
Other residents were described as friendly and, in some cases, as con- 
stituting a warm community. 



And 0^ cotme ^oqajMsj aX^6 good too, 
faecme thz QlnJU knovo ^qaz tht p<vUi^/> 
oAz and knou) a lot o^ pzoplz they meet 
and zvQAytking - tkz kind o^ peoplz I'm 
moKz inteJiUtzd in mzzXlng at tkU 
point. 

We aJijmy6 meet p^joplt and thoAz o/te 
ab^)0iy6 pzoplz coming up. I think 
living in thz donm iM Hkz community ' 
living. I ^QjoJUy think it^6 good. 

Another advantage, mentioned by 25%, was the convenient location near 
the campus facilities, especially the socially-oriented ones like Norton 
. Union. Fewer students gave this response this year than the previous 
year (40%). 

I likz thz convenience o^ thz donm. 
Bz6idz6 thz iact that it^^ night on 
campu/>, I jast ILkz being ajwund kid^ 
all thz timz. 

The only negative social/personal aspect was insufficient space and a 
lack of priva-y. This was reported by only 8% of the students in the third 
year, compared with 30% in the second year. Perhaps those seeking more 
space and privacy have moved to apartments. 

When students described the effect of dorm life on their academic work 
(75%), twice as many students reacted negatively (50%) as positively (25%). 
They complained that it was too noisy and that there were too many dis- 
tractions, making studying difficult. However, they appreciated the 
availability of help with course work from other students. Both of these 
responses increased in frequency from the previous year (35%, 10%, 
respectively) . 

...dom^6 gottzn to be a nzxil ciAcus latoJiy 
OK all 6m2^tQA. IV^ vQAy noi^y. ThoAz^^ 
no privacy. You can^t ^tudy in thz donm 
at all. 



you havz any pKoblom in youA couMZ6 
and someone el6z is on thz ilooK on in 
thz dom on oAound thz campus, you can 
always ask thm on call tkm up. lt'6 
\ much casizn than living in an apantmcnt 

^ 0^^- campus and you can 6it dom and have 

good discussions about diHoAznt things 
that i^QJic said in class on at a IcctuAC. 

Sixteen percent of these juniors in residence halls found freshmen to 
be very different from themselves and preferred to be living with upper 
classmen • 
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ATTITUDE OF RESIDENTS TOWARD THEIR LIVING ARRANGEMENT Table 4.3 



ATTITUDE 



% of Students 
Total 



Like it 

Would prefer an apartment 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ASPECTS 
POSITIVE 

Positive effect on social life/interpersonal 
relationships/social ease and skills 

Convenient location/good facilities/small college 
atmosphere 

Happy with opportunity for social contact 
NEUTUL 

No effect on social life 
WE6ATII/E 

Not enough room/privacy 
ACADEMIC ASPECTS 
VOSITIVE 

Help with academic work always available 
NEGATIVE 

Too noisy/ too many distractions from studies 

Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 



41 
16 
100 
92 

66 

25 
8 

8 

8 

S 

8 

75 

25 

25 

50 

50 

12^ 
36 



One resident man, 10 resident women, one commuter woman who had 
transferred . 



I m dL{,{,eA.2.nt than tht in.QA,lmm, TlVL2.e. yoxnM makeA a 

0^3 dcUeAmce.. I'm InteAe^tid In dlUeAe.tvt things. 

It 6 noliy and you can't &tudy and th&y'Ke. Inton&idmUz. 
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/ 

In general, then, residence hall living reportedly enhanced social 
opportunities; it was not conducive, however, to concentration on academic 
activities and study • 



Living at Home , During the third year 45% of the interviewees were 
living at home with their parents. This number included 74% of the 
original commuter women, 65% of the commuter men, and one resident woman 
who had transferred to a college near her home. 

Similar to the previous year, one third of these students explicitly 
stated they like living at home (Table 4.4). 

...^'4 lmxpzn(>lvz. I don^t have, any ^Q^t/uLctLon^ 
mpo6zd on me. So, W6 {^Inz. 

I tikz bzinQ homz bzcatuz you can get away and mnk 
by youA^zti. Vou don't havz to ^zzl that you aJbjOay^ 
kavz to bz with pzoptz and aJb)ay6 havz to bz aMza- 
zs^tzd and plza6ant. At homz you don't havz to mnjuy. 

When comparing their situation with other students* living arrangements, 
44% of those living at home expressed a desire to try either apartment *or 
dorm living. Thirty-two percent, more men (40%) than women (21%), expressed 
a preference for having their own apartment and 12%, only men, for living 
in the residence halls. Thus, 60% of the commuter men and 21% of the com- 
muter women would move out if they could afford it financially or if they 
had family approval. 

Vd nxUkoJi bz - I 6uppo6z zvviybody muZd natkoA bz 
living away ^/lom theAA pan^zyvU - bz on my om - but 
zconomicalty I don't think jU'6 po66lblz. 'Cau^z I 
ikink it mold bz good to gzt oat on my om. I think 
I'd do a g/Lzat dzal 0(J matvJving. 

Those (12%) who expressed their preferences for living in a residence 
hall on campus felt it would enable them to become more involved in campus 
activities. 



.WcZe, tiiz dom 6tadznt&, thzy'Kz Involvzd a lot 
moKz In cmpu^ a^oAJU bzaamz thzy'Kz on cmpuA all 
thz timz. So I Imginz that thz dom ^itvuoitlon Iznds 
it^nt^ to mzzting moKz pzoplz, gztting Involvzd In 
moKz aativitioA on cmpu^. 

When students discussed the social and personal aspects of living at 
home, the most frequently cited advantage was freedom from restrictions 
and greater opportunity to be a part of and have friends within the non- 
university community. 

SocUatty it glvz^ you a chancz to bz Involvzd In two 
gKoup6. Thz gKoup on campus, youK ihlznds> on campus 
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ATTITUDE OF COMMUTERS TOWARD LIVING AT HOME 



Table 4.4 





% of Students 


ATTITUDE 


CM 


CW 


Total 


Like it 


35 


36 


35 


Dislike it 


5 


~ 


3 


Would prefer own apartment 


40 


21 


32 


Would like to live on campus 


20 






SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ASPECTS 


80 


93 


85 


POSlTTUf 

r I/O i. 1 1 r u 


88 


. 80 


75 


wot re& trie cmg/ positive eiiect on social 








life in general community 


40 


29 


35 


Financial advartages 


40 


21 


32 


Fewer worries and responsibilities /car 








diia nousccceeping avaixaDXe 


15 


21 


18 


Security, assurance/always someone to 








talk with, lis ten to 


- 


10 


6 


Enjoy it, have freedom, choose to live at home 


- 


10 


6 


NEGATIVE 


29 


32 


35 


Hard to talk to parents/can't bring friends home 


20 


21 


20 


Few campus friendships/restricts most friend- 








&>iiip&> to non— university/ inconvenience oi 








returning for activities 


15 


14 


15 


restrictions at nome: curiew, etc* 


15 


7 


12 


ACADEMIC ASPECTS 


70 


86 


76 


POSITIVE 


35 


36 


35 


Always have a place to study/fewer distractions/ 








do better at home 


35 


36 


35 


NEGATIVE 


43 


36 


41 


Too many distractions: chores/ siblings. 








hard to study 


40 


29 


37 


Family disagreements complicate, make it hard 








to study 


5 


7 


6 


Total NUMBER: Students 


20 


14 


34^ 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


74 


41 


115 



There was one resident woman who transferred, was living at home, 
but made no comments about it. 



[Cont'd.] and youA. (J-^endi In tht nzigkboHhood, Mhlch 
tkt kidi ti.\f'Lng In tha dofm have, tittle, ofi no eKpeAienae 
u)ltk. BecttUAe the camptt6 U tkeAJi netghboAhood and the 
onZy time thzy have thi& expeAlence t& on vacation vohen 
they Qo back home. 

This advantage was mentioned by more men (40Z) than women (29%) , Financial 
advantages, the next most frequently noted benefit, were also cited by more 
men (40%) than women (21%) . During the second year when specifically asked 
about the financial advantages of living at home, more than half had responded 
affirmatively. However, during the junior year only one-third of the students 
volunteered this response. • 

Jt'i Ideal. I don't think I covJLd do without it, ^Inanctal- 
Mlie, unl&&6 I uiant to bofuww, uukich ti iomethtng that I 
uiant to avoid. I have a place to iteep and a place to ejot, 
uihich iA vmf z&^ential to my getting along ^inanctalty. 

A few students (18%) thought not having household responsibilities, 
like laundry and cooking, and having access to a car were advantageous. 
Fewer women in their third year than in their second year mentioned the 
security and assurance of having family members to talk to and be with 
(39%, 1968; 10%, 1969). A few women (10%) emphasized that they chose to 
live at home because it was the best possible choice of living arrangements 
for them in that it permitted freedom and offered advantages which they 
enjoyed. 

I wouldn't know what to do with my^el^. I can't cook. I 
can't incn. I'd be lo&t. I would itoAve to death ami 
walk oAound In mg&.. .it would be 6iMy to leave. I've 
got It vzAy welt theAe. I get my th^ee meaU a day and 
my cZotheA clean and all thli iiaU- U'6 ianta^tlc, but. 
lt'6 not like I'm Kealljy held theAe by them. It' 6 mofie 
Oft leM, my own deci&ion to 6tay. 

J enjoy It. I ^eel I have aJU the i^eedom I want. IjJ I 
choie to come up at ichool heAe oh. live nexui campus, I 
could, but I juAt don't caAe to. 

[my iatheA] ju^t gooi6 oAound like that and U. kind oi 
li-vem thingi up when J get kind o^ in the dumpi and 
evQAy thing. We'/ie veAy cJLo&e. 

Not all students reacted favorably to living at home, although only 
one specifically said he disliked it. 

The most common (20%) disadvantage of a non-academic nature was the 
difficulty of discussing things with their parents, especially events on 
campus. Students also felt specially restricted in that they did not feel 
free to invite friends to come home with them because it tended to disturb 
the household or because their parents disapproved of their friends. 
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I ^ind that thzy KZjad in th& papeM what happen^ 
up hoAt and toJUL me about thm which a lot oi timti, 
we. ja&t get Into big ongmeMts, becauAe the papeu 
zxaggeAote a lot o^ thing6 and they don't - they 
aren't too ^ond o^ colZegz IUd&... 

I can't talk to them about aAt and things like that 
because they don't undeutand. I can't really expect 
them to becau&e -ct'4 tcJien me ttio and a hal^ yeoM o£ 
college, . .to learn -t/iwe :(Ju.ng6 . 

...but I did live by my&eli, I wooed £eeZ ^eeA to 
b^g people back. I don't bnxng iniendA to my houAe 
becau&e I realize that my paA.eM& and my ^niendi wouldn't 
get along togetheA. So I don't bfUng people home. 

Another disadvantage, reported by 15%, was the difficulty of returning 
for campus events and socializing and developing friendships with fellow 
students who were on campus. 

I come heAe in the moaning. Study until iouA o'clock 
OK &ix OK whateveA it happens to he and then I go home 
and 6tady ioK a couple moKe houM. That' a it. That' 6 
my whole li^e. I({ I could get away ^Kom the house and 
get on campuA, I might go oveJi and play 4ome pool ok 
get out and do a little Aoctalizing - which i6 actmJUby 
impossible K^ght.pbout now. 

A few students (12%) , especially men (15%) , felt at a disadvantage 
because of parental restrictions and curfews. 

It limits It, because my motheJi beHevzs that once you 
come home in the evejUng you should not go back up to 
school ^oK any single Kexison unless possibly ^oK a 
veAy ij)}poKtant papeA that you have to go the libKoAy ^oK. 
So once I go home I usually stay. 

The effect of living at home on students' academic activities was 
mixed. Over a third (37%), more men (40%) than women (29%), reported 
that it was difficult to study while living with their families. This is 
a decrease from the 47% who so reported last year. Noisy activities of 
other family members, especially siblings, distracted them; chores and 
family members made demands on students' time; television, the refrigera- 
tor or neighborhood friends tempted students from their books. For a few 
others (6%), family disagreements disrupted their studying. 

A lx)t 0^ timeA it's hand becxrne the TV is always going 
and my sisteA is always on the phone and things like Siat. 
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**«Z^c( 6aif it att6 dom on my ^tudtfAjfig turn because I 
go harm and a lot oi dUtmctJionh. de^- 

It^ not a school atfno6ph^z. TfieAe*4 aJimy6 6omd)ody 
AuAldng in on. ikt dog U banking ok ^omzthing likz that, 
likz heAz, be^o^e on houAty ok a tut ok 6omzthing JtOi^ 
that, zvokybody iM jtut fitting doi/on and studying. That^6 
tkt thing to do, 6o you moKt ok £cA4 go along and do it. 
iflhzKz at fiome be^o^e an hou/Uy ok a teAt, my Dad 6ay6, 
"Hey, come fieAe. I've got a JUttlz job ioK you,^^ ok 
6omeMUng likz that. 

However, nearly as ir^ny students (35%) reported that home offered a 
good place to study, on'^ with fewer distractions than if they were living 
with roonmates in an apartment or dorm* This advantage had been mentioned 
during the second year by the same percentage of students. 

I think that it heZp6 me to ^tady, it pnovidoA a much 
moKZ K2^tiul atmo^pheKt, I thii^, than a lot oi tht 
gVuU ^ind hviz that oJiz JUving on cmpu/^. pKeXty 
di^^cutt ioK thm ^omztimu. 

IjJ I live,d in tkt dom ok In an apantmojnt vUth one. o£ 
the. othoA gViJU maybe. I i/oouZdn^t be a6 4^tKict a/> 1 m 
uiith my6eZ^ because -fifie^e mold be a lot o^ people aKound... 
40 I think living at home doe^ aid my acade/nic education. 

In general, although many students made positive comments about living 
at home. and a third specifically said they liked the arrangement, nearly 
half (44%) said they would prefer some other arrangement* 



Summary * Most students made positive comments about the social and 
personal benefits occuring from their particular living arrangement* The 
students living in University housing made the fewest negative commep:s 
about the social/personal aspects* 

For academic pursuits, resident hall living seemed least conducive; 
apartment living, most conducive* Students living at home were about 
equally divided in their opinion of the positive or negative effects that 
arrangement had on their study activities* 

As a means of achieving independence, apartments were the preferred 
mode of living, not only by those already in them but also by some of those 
with other living arrangements* 



Change in Family Relationship 

The problem of establishing an independent identity while maintaining 
a workable family relationship, is a challenging one for young people* 
Apparently changes in family relationships occur most frequently during 
the first two years (63%, 1967; 76%, 1968; 58%, 1969)* V the third 
year, only -a few more students were reporting changes in their relationships 
than were reporting no changes (Table 4*5)* Descriptions of these 
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CHANGE IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 



Table 4.5 



FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 



X of Students 



RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


6g 


45 


SI 


50 


58 


52 


55 


19 


50 


42 


11 
21 


32 
23 


19 


39 
11 


26 
15 


70 




lOO 


44 


57 


63 

32 


22 
16 


37 
63 


39 
11 


54 
39 


37 


23 


50 


17 


30 


5 


10 


13 


17 


11 


11 


10 


19 


- 


10 


S"7 

01 


48 


73 


56 


48 


16 


19 




17 


14 


11 


19 


13 


.11 


14 


5 


13 




22 


11 


16 
5 


6 
6 




17 
11 


6 

6 


11 






6 


4 


19 


31 


16 


18 


84 


60 


84 


64 


50 


258 



CHANGE 
NO CHANGE 

Relationship unspecified 
Relationship still good 

COMMENTS 
POSITIVE 



More independent/more mature, less 
dependent/don't just accept their 
views/close, but more Independent 

More respect, mutual understanding 

Parents are accepting my independence, 
treat me like an adult 

Now appreciate parents as individuals 
with own problems 

Improved relationship after crisis: 
moving out, marriage, etc. 

NEGATIVE 

Not as close, drifting ap^^rt/problem 
communicating 

Avoiding conflict, each going own 
way/don't see them much 

Parents insist on retaining parent- 
child roles /it's their house 

Don t get along, much friction/little 
or no communication going on 

Physical and emotional separation 

Physical separation, but vhen 

together old friction and conflict 
re-emerges 

Total NUMBER: Students 
Total NUMBER: Responses 
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relationships and changes in them were similar to those reported previously. 

More than half of the students (54%), most frequently resident men 
(63%) and least frequently commuter men (22%), said that they were now more 
independent and mature. 

. ..I tUnd 0^ want to be. Indzpmdznt ^fiorn thm 
and I am 06 much I con be. WfUc/i I tkiijk 
-a good {fifi m&. 

Residents, particularly women (63%), reported increased mutual respect 
and understanding which, they felt, led to improved communication. 

I don't knou] lahy it happened, but ihz fyi(ixvt& me 
viWi mofie. fLZ&p&ct. I'm 6tUt heA ckiM and ihz 
love^ me a& heA chUd, but 6he lookA at me 
diii^eAeMZy now. 

. . .1 (Jee£ I can taZk to them betteA now thm be^ofie, 
and. I j{ee£ that my opinion l& peAhap6 held much kigheA 
than eveA be^ofie...! tlUnk that they &ee that I'm growing 
up and peAhapi they nexdUze that my opinion -a, an adult 
op<.nlon now. It'i not an adole&cent'i opinion. I ^eeZ 
that that'6 the loA&on and I think tiiat'6 the &ame way 
they (Jee£. That'i why the communication hcu, imp/LO\ied. 

Residents, again women (50%) in particular, noted their parents' 
acknowledgement and acceptance of the independence of their children. 
Parents were recognizing their children's prerogative to make their own 
decxsicns and to hold their own ideas. They now treated students as 
adults. 



'••J ihiydi they aAe itoAtlng to fieApect me a& a pennon 
and It i veAy important. ...they 'fie beginning to lUten 
to what I have to &ay. And they'U oAgue but I fieaZZy 
tiilnk they fie^pect me ^ofi It. 

It' 6 jM>t that I think they can teU I'm going to be 
leaving p/iztty 6oon and I fenow I'm going to be leaving. 
I have my own ideas, now. 

It'i mofie on an equal bcu>l!> than it woi be^ofie. ThcAA 
attitude towoAd me li mudi di^eAent. . .lt'& moie like 
an oldeA aduU to a youngeA adult. lt'& ju^t diHeAent. 

few coiomuter women (17%) reported parental acceptance of adult status. 
In fact they had the largest percentage (22%) reporting parental insis- 
tence on maintaining the parent-'child relationship. No resident women 
mentioned this parental restriction. It would seem that commuter women 
found xt difficult to establish their independence. 
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SonKLtimzi I ^&tt that tk&y don't 4ee me oa b(ung 
aZmo&t 2J. Jhzij 6tUZ 4ee me oi tiuU lUti& kid, 
Mid I Jizxilizz that -it' 6 haxd ion. tiim to acce.pt 
tiVL ^act tiiat I'm gwwn up now, but tlicy pick on 
me ioJL the 6Uliut tlving6 &tUt, and 1 icdl like. 
I fuive my own Hie to live and W& not theAjvb 
anymoJie. f^aybe it woi tiieAJiA tirfien I mi youngeA, 
and I'm glad that tiiey &tUZ mauTtain oi mudi 
hiteAe&t 04 tlmj do, but 1 tku± I would liJke to 
get oat and tAij living on my own ^on. awhile. 

A few students in each group had come to see and appreciate their 
parents as individuals with problems of their own. Still others des- 
cribed a different change - that of improvement after a crisis. These 
crises included violent disagreements, moving into an apartment, or 
marrying against parental wishes. 

T/ie iacX. that tliey knou) that tiiey have no contAot 
oven, my U^e anymore made tiiing& heaJUhizn.. So now 
we can meet oa - my ^aOieA gooA back to meet hij> 
gfumdioMizfL - as> ^fUendb. We oAe cZo&e because 
tSieAe iA 60 mudi podt tied up togetJizn.. 

We weAe de^initeZy going tiiAough haxd timeA...We 
jUAt had diiioAent pfviiosopfvieA and I jait couldn't 
takt it. And now wvie cJUs&zx tlian we've been. I 
gjxeA6 you have to go tiviough a cxi&iA - on. we wuvt 
tiVLOUQh a cAiAiA situation when I coulan't fiaZate at 
ail to tSwn - eZtheA my parents oa my siAteAS . . .and 
nao it's bett&A tSian it's been. 



As might be expected, all the changes that occurred were not improve- 
ments. In fact, almost as many negative changes (48%) as positive changes 
occurred (57%) . * 

A few students (14%), but no resident women, described themselves and 
thexr familxes as drifting apart, having problems communicating with each 
other. 



I 'm matuAing a. little moAe and my ideas oAe a let 
di^ieAent ncan tlian what tliey weAe when I was at home 
andwlUZc my poAents ' ideas stilt have not dianged 
tliat dAosUcaOy. So I ^eeJi sont o^ a poAting betmeoi 



I m uAuaUij buAy and it g&ts lost somewheAe along tlie 
Icm. Maybe I don't botiieA calling tiim oA I don't 
Acally have time on weekends . 

Others (14%) were avoiding conflict by having less interaction. This 
reduction jtn dissension or friction was not necessarily accompanied 
by better undeistanding; instead, by leading increasingly separate lives, 
they could xgnore a less than satisfactory relationship. 



It is interesting to note that the only negative comments made by resident 
women (13Z) fell into this category. 

So W6 a Uttlo. bit bzttdA. U'6 goUm to the point 
vkejLd. I iQtiofiQ. them and they Ignore me, mo^e ofi teA6 
- vAilch i& the way J fuxtheA pfie^eA U. than aJigtUng. 

Thli yexVL campoKed to la&t yeoJi, I ju&t mainly, a& Aoa 
OA laeekdayA go, I ju&t &leep at home but the ^e&t oK 
the time I'm kefce. 

A few students (6Z), reported real conflict and lack of communication 
between themselves and their families. 

I eveJL 6ee thm lt'& bexuwjbe I put iorvth the eUont... 
I gae44 my dad li 6tilt mad- bexuw&e I leit, but I couldn't 
live the laay they wanted me to live. I tltink alio to an 
extent they' jul...o fended tiiat I've done ai good a& I liave. 
They didn't think I 'd make it at aU, that I could fieaOy 
90 out on my own and make it - 6wppo/it my&eli and evviy- 
thing, 

A continuing source of arguments between parents and students was 
generation gap" differences. Students described themselves as instinc- 
tively defending aspects of their own generation from parental criticism. 

J had to talk to my {fltheJi about dnjuQ&. I ended up 
de^endit^ them even though I'm not a dnug u&eK at alZ. 

...my mothefL can nexxd 6omethijig in the papen. about ti.8., 
and 6he'Zl 6ay something and iX &ont oi makei me mad 
cau&e J j{ee£ Ahe doesn't undeMtand it because ihe'lt 
cAitxcize it... Even i^ somebody eUe my own age wzAe to 
6ay uHiat 4/ie 6ay6 it wouldn't botheA me ah much, but 
<t 4 heA and I ^eel 6he'6 not doing it 60 much 'cau&e 
hhe doesn't undeJihtand it, iX'& ju&t ihe want& to cJUtl- 
cA.ze tiie UppieA and tlie htiii^ Uke tht&, - She ju&t 
6em& to be going along with everybody else in theiA 
CAitcct&m 0(J it. 

Compared with the previous year, nearly twice as many students main- 
taxned that no change had occurred in their relationship with their family 
during the thxrd year (24%, 1968; 42%, 1969) . As in both previous years, 
the largest group reporting no change was commuter men (58%). However, 
unlxke the previous year (18%), half of commuter women also described 
thexr famxly relationship as unchanged the third year. 

In summary, almost as many students reported no change in their family 
relationships as reported changes. Of those reporting changes, they were 
almost equally divided between positive and negative comments. 

Typically, students reporting positive changes described themselves as 
more independent-, family relations were increasingly based on mutual respect. 
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and parents acknowledged their children's adult status. Negative changes 
resulted from conflicts and led to various degrees of physical and/or 
emotional separation. 
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CHAPTER V 



CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 



One of the primary purposes of this interview project is to describe 
the types as well as patterns of change in students, to ascertain when 
these modifications occur, and to discover whether men and women or resi- 
dents and commuters experience similar or diverse changes. The students' 
own descriptions of these changes and their perceptions of the factors 
whxch provide the impetus for change furnish a foundation for evaluating 
the effect of the various aspects of the total University experience. 
They also call attention to the factors outside the University community 
that play a role in modifying student behavior and attitudes. 

The investigation of attitudinal changes proceeded from the general 
to the specific. The topic was introduced by a general query, "Have your 
values changed since the last interview?" It was hoped that this general 
approach would avoid circumscribing the range of responses and would allow 
students to bring up any and all issues of importance to them before beein- 
Hr"!.''^^-"" ^l^fJ^? pre-selected topics, i.e.. people, sex, religion, 
drugs smokxng and drinking. If a student's response to the general ques- 
txon dxd not include the pre-selected topics, then specific follow-up 
questxons were asked. The wording of these questions was such that it was 
possxble for a student to answer simply yes or no to the change portion; 
he was not asked to comment or explain his attitudes unless he wished to 
do so and felt comfortable discussing the matter. 

The term values, rather than attitudes, was used in the initial . 
questxon since it had been found to elicit commencs on the desired topics, 
however, the responses are more appropriately, and hereafter, designated 
attxtudes. * 

A major difficulty in tracing attitude change is remembering when 
the change took place. In order to diminish thxs difficulty, the recall 
perxod was limited to a year; students were asked about modifications in 
thexr attxtudes since their previous interview. The response, "no change." 
then, does not necessarily imply that there had been no change in the 
student s attitude in a particular area; an attitude may have changed 
durxng hxgh school or the --'rst two years of college without further mod- 
xfxcatxons the third year. The latter changes are reported in the first 
and second year interview studies. 

Another difficulty is the problem of distinguishing between changes 
xn attitude and changes in behavior, especially since students frequently 
responded sxmply in terms of their own behavior. In !:he tables, the major 
categorxes. Change/No Change, reflect the attitudinal changes; the sub- 
categorxes include both attitudinal and behavioral changes. 

In addition it should be kept in mind that students reporting changes 
xn attxtudes do not always mean an overall change or a complete reversal 
xn thexr attxtudes. Often some aspects of an attitude were modified while 
others re^xned constant. The emphasis in this chapter, however, is on the 
changes the students reported. 
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Even though thz ^jcLqaJLok vaZua^ might kavz 
changod, tofeen I taJlk to you and 1^ you compoAz 
Icut yem'6 notu to tkU - U 4ecm6 Ukz a 
loAgz cAonge, but W6 acXuaUy not. Thz 
6(mz iundm(mtaZ things ^tUU dnjuoz me - {finding 
6zainlty, t/iytng to ^tnd 4ome pZacz (JohoAz I can 
Xee£ 6tnong. I'ue been looking <{o^ that ion. a 
long tarn. 7haV6 u)hy my vaZuu havz changed. 



General Changes in Attitudes 

Almost all third-year students (95%) responded to the query about 
whether their general values had changed during the preceding year. 
Therefore, unlike the previous year. Table 5.1 is not simply the "catch- 
all" collection of responses which did not fit into the preselected 
areas of Inteiest, but is, rather, the report of student responses to 
the general question of how they perceived their values the third year. 
Responses ranged from a brief yes or no to explanations of new values 
and the experiences which brought about the modifications. Several 
answers were so convoluted that it was not possible to determine whether 
the students were reporting change or no change. 

Fewer than half (43%) the third-year students, compared with 54% 
in the second-year, pecceived general changes in their values. As in 
the previous year, this group included more residents (56%) than com- 
muters (36%). About a fourth of the students, especially resident men 
(35%), stated only that their attitudes had changed and did not ela- 
borate. 

QuLtz a bit. . . I gue^6 my Ide/u and vaZau 
about zveAythtng changed. 

For those who explained their changes, the most frequently describ- 
ed (12%) direction of change was a move toward greater tolerance and 
broadened perspectiva of viewing people and issues. A similar percen- 
tage so responded in ♦-.he second year. A few students (6%), mainly 
residents, commented that their attitudes were undergoing continuing 
change, especially as they meet new and different kinds of people. 
Students in both of these categories considered themselves to be not only 
more aware of the diverse range of opinions and viewpoints but also more 
respectful and accepting of values other than their own. 

I tkitik maybz I've bzcomz a JUttZt bit 
mo/Lt libeAjoZ about things than I vm 
bz^o/Lt. kind 0^ hcjid to 6ay becooAe 

vaZau l& 6uch a gonoAaZ te/un. 

I'm mo/Lz open to ^ugge/itlon^. I con -dee a 
lot 0^ things that I didyi't 6zz bzioKZ. I'm 
moH.z 4^en6ltlvz to tlilng4^. They^A.z dz^lnltzly 
changzd...on a lot OjJ things. 
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GENERAL CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 



Table 5.1 



% of Students 



ATTITUDES 


RM • 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


CHAhlGE 


CO 


2"7 

il 


53 


31 


43 


Yes (unexpldxned) 




on 




91 

zx 




More tolerant, broad-minded/less 










restrictive/leave to individual 












decision 


12 


13 


17 


5 


12 


New values reflect cwn thoughts, decisions^ 














6 


13 


6 




7 


Continuing change/meeting many new 












Deoole chances idpp<; 


1 9 


J 




5 


6 


More aware of variations, shades of 












difference/undergoing change/more 












sensitive 


6 




6 


5 




Now judge others /realize it's necessary 












to take a stand; society requires 












guidelines 


12 








2 


WO CHANGE 


35 


53 


35 


63 


49 


Not aware of change/don't know 


29 


37 


29 


31 


32 


No real change but values more intensified^ 










more articulated^ definite 


23 


13 


17 


31 


20 


No change (unexplained) 




16 




10 


8 


CHANGE IWOETERAflWATE 


6 


70 


72 


10 


10 


Total NUMBER: Students 


17 


30 


17 


19 




Total NUMBER: Responses 


23 


40 


24 


23 


110 



A few students gave responses suggesting a concern for self-understand- 
ing and for developing their ovm vslue systems. They sought to discover 
those things that were important to them, to explore their own reactions to 
various issues, and to become motivated by self-determined values rather 
than those of others. A very few (3%), no commuter men, were becoming 
more aware and sensitive to the variations and ambiguities within situa- 
tions and felt themselves to be in the process of changing, as they saw 
fewer black and white and more grey areas. Others (7%), no commuter women, 
considered that the awareness, introspection and examination of their 
attitudes had resulted in a change either in discarding some and adopting 
new ones or in coming back to those originally held but now confirmed by 
their own decisions. Sometimes only !:he priority of values had been 
rearranged. Though these students appear to have given responses similar 
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to the no^change group who had more thoroughly articulated their attitudes, 
the change-group students felt that some actual changes in attitudes had 
occurred for them, whereas the other students did not. 

I 6uppo6Z tkojfj^Kd mo^z, In a 6QMz, my vatuu. 
iilkzn I camz up hoAz I didn^t - Wet?, I'd ju^t 
bzcomz conscyLoM my6QZ£ as a poMon and 
mo6t 0^ my vaZuu (joeAz my p(Ui2nt6^ {^HA.(inds\ 

JtcUheA than ^oyAjig you havz to ^zzt tku my 
about tkU bzcMU^p, thatU thz my thz main" 
6t/Lzam thinks... I<{ I ^tnd something that 
6Uyit6 mz, ^tnz. That^6 my thi^viQ. just 
mattzu as 1 go along and Izann about things . 
I just sont 0^ zstabJUsh c2AXaLn vaZuzs. 

I couZdn^t say hou) vaZazs do changz, just 
that I notlcz moHz and I'm omKz o£ moKz. 1 
don^t takz tJace vaiaz. 

Two resident men reported that the change for them was in drawing away 
from a position of leaving attitudes to Individual decision. They had come 
to realize that guidelines are sometimes necessary for the sake of the in- 
dividual and for society. 

I mean, you can cxxMy individualism and ^n^zzdom 
0^ thz tndivtduaZ to ext/imzs, u)hA.ch in ou/i 
so(UeXy somoXimoM hzcomojs just not ca/Ung onz 
my OH. tliz othzn. vohat a pzAson doz/^...just to 
6ay that anybody can do tufiot thzy mnt - mohaiZy 
- is tikz saying that you don^t coAz about thm 
znough to zvzn thy to changz things. 

Although a variety of changes were discussed by the respondents, the 
influences contributing to these diverse modifications were essentially 
the same. The most frequently cited influence was social, i.e., exposure 
to different attitudes and values by being in contact with an increasing 
variety of people. Another factor was personal: the normal maturing 
process and the assimilation and evaluation of their experiences. The 
third influence was academic: various courses, classroom discussions, 
readings and faculty members. 

...not just. . .getting oldzn, but moHJZ zxpznizncz 
and school, u)hzn.z you^Kz thAom into a mixtuA^z 
. a lot mofiz pzoplz and that has a lot to do 
lAiitli it too. 
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Nearly half (49%) of the juniors reported little or no change in 
their attitudes. This figure represents 57% of the commuters but only 
35% of the residents. As previously, conmuter women (63%) were the 
group most likely to report their attitudes unchanged. Similar to last 
year (37%), one-third of the students (32%), said that they were not 
aware of any changes since the previous interview. A fifth (20%) of the 
students, especially commuter women (31%), reported that there was no 
actual change in attitudes but that those they previously held had 
become more fully articulated or intensified. Instead of simply accept- 
ing them from authoritative sources, like parents, school or church, the 
students had thoughtfully considered them and were now satisfied that 
these attitudes represented their own convictions as well. The percentage 
of students so responding this year (20%) increased noticeably over the 
second year (8%). Generally this personal definition of attitudes was 
attributed to increasing age and experience. 

I tiiiydi the.y a/ie. just abovut the. &am<2. 04 theij 
weAe. ioAt yexuL, anyway, exc2.pt now I know 
zxacUy why I £e.el that way, md U wasn't 
tku unquutioning thing - just 'caa&z Mommy 
6ay6 you do this,, you do it. Now I know why. 



Specific Changes 

Peo£l£. Nearly two-thirds (6 3%) of the students reported some change 
xn their attitudes toward people during their third year (Table 5.2). a 
slight decrease from the previous year (72%). Among those who changed, 
some students (16%) described only limited or very minor changes, perhaps 
only a strengthening of previous attitudes. Men (22%) were far more likely 
than women (6/o) to so describe their attitudes. 

I don't like. malL people. They dlicAAmlnate 
again6t somebody bzcaa&e o^ AOtnetfUng like... 
theAji fietiQlon on nace on. ethwic. backgnound ok 
^omeXkcng, but I thtnk I've alA}ay& ^eU like 
that. It'6 just tliat it'6 &tn.ongeA now than 
btione. 

I &tand up ion my ntght& juAt Uke I expect 
anyone e^e to, but 1 6tiU noA^pect mo&t 
people - My vaZuu havzn't changed that much. 

Of all the changes reported, the most frequent trend (28%) in all 
four groups was, as last year, toward a more accepting and tolerant posi- 
tion. In general, these respondents saw themselves as more understanding 
and responsive to a greater variety of people as well as to different ' 
beliefs and opinions. Outward characteristics and first impressions had 
less influence on students' initial interactions. Also, some of these 
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Table 5.2 



ATTITUDE TOWARD PEOPLE 



% of Students 



ATTITITDF 






I\W 




locax 


CHAhlGE 






^7 


00 


At 
00 


More tolsrdnt of D60d16 and oDi-tij-ons/ 












leas prejudiced/believe in individual 
cLolce/don't like to judge others 












32 


23 


40 


22 


28 


Judgement easier/criteria different 


21 


13 


20 


22 


18 


More aware of people/more realistic 












about them 


16 


13 


6 


5 


11 


More critical/less trustful of others 


5 


6 


13 


22 


11 


\Is 1 110 no/inl 0 mni^o / no/in 1 0 01^ a 4 mr\/\yi- on ^ / 
vaxuc ^BU^Xc lUi^&c/ ^CULIXC a& C XiULlO& LcUlL / 












Qpalr^ ^ri'inv PYn01^*{ 0rir*0 ^Ti na/\n1a /fP 












axx xcxciiL X acco cuxQ, xax uns 


J 




7 
/ 


±/ 


11 


Nnu pan r)! Q^'Trioii'rQTi co1 01^ ^n/)4ir7 /litfil 

iww v«aii UX9 c xiigUXiOit ocXX Ux XIlQXVXuUaX 


i 










from general environment and 












organizational mass 


10 


6 


— 


— 


5 


xiiv«x cdo^&igxjf au cdoc wxcii pcupxc 












Hpf*aiiSP of moiTP Qnpial PVTiPi"'fpnfP 


1ft 






1 1 

XX 


c 














value honesty 


5 


— 




5 


3 


Other: specific experiences with people 


5 


16 


6 


16 


12 


VERY LITTLE CHANGE 


21 


22 


73 


- 


U 


ft t f 1 1 f 

NO CHANGE 


31 


42 


40 


37 


36 


No change (unexplained) 


21 


29 


33 


22 


26 


Tolerant, accepting of people and 












opinions/believe in individual freedom 












of choice/don't like to judge others 


16 


6 


7 


5 


9 


Against hypocrisy/ value honesty 


10 






5 


4 


People are important/generally good 




6 






2 


Know how to assess and judge people 




3 






1 


Aim is to be friendly, avoid enemies 




3 






1 


Am at ease socially 


5 








1 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


31 


15 


18 


83 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


51 


81 


42 


47 


221 



Students had come to dislike judging other people, feeling that people 
should be free to exercise individual choice without criticism. 
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...you accept pojopZo. f^ofc ukat thzy oKt and you 
Hkd thm ioK what tkoxj ojit. And you don^t 
look at t\)(iAjyom and mnt thm to fae ju/^t Ukt 
you btcxmt you a/ie, not going to ^Ind It. 

I tkink tkU yexui I'm lutmLng mofiz. I'm 
andoutandlng what tkoxj^fit dolng^and that 
6omz o(J tkud ptoplt fiQjodUbj boJiizxjz In what 
tkzy oKt doing and I con uttCue tha/Ji Idoiu^ . . . 
I can ^Z6pexit a poMon f^oK hu tdoas. No 
mttoJi how nadlcaZ oft how bad thoxj oKt, I can 
^tUZ H^d^ptct thm ht H^QjoWj boZitxjOA In 
hU tdeM. 

But noiO I'm ablz to azzzpt axjoAyom ioH. what 
tkoxj ojia.. .I'ue bnjoadmoA my 6 cope, and things 
and I can ^ee di^^oAzyit things In di^^eAmt 
ptoplt and dliioAQjnZ quaJUtLz6 and you havt to 
kind 0^ ovoJitook tht bad. I douM n^oaiZy tooA 
apoJit mo6t 0(J my {^n^andi. EveAyont ha& a ^law 
and 60 do T, bat 1^ you want to Qojt along In 
thU woKld, you' JUL ju^t havz to look ioK tht 
good. 

What' 6 n2.cz66a/uZy nAjght {^oK ^omtbody qXmh 
may not be night ion. me and W6 up to eac/i 
Individual to dtcldt vohat'6 night ion thm 
and live, accondlngly as ^oA as tkty don't 
huAt on. invade, on somebody eJLst's nJiglits. 

Other students (18%) thought they had improved their ability to judge 
people and altered their criteria for assessing people. This was the second 
most frequent modificat? . 

I gutss with education, with expe^cence In 
living volth ptoplt and wonklng with ptoplt 
and being voUk ptjoplt in cla^s you - I havt 
ionmtd dliitAtnl - wtH, maybt not dl^eAtnt 
cAlttnla, but mont cAlttnla In judging a 
peASon In somt ways, ...but now I havt ^ound 
that I havt been looking at my ^nltnds In a 
llttlt dliitAtnt ptAsptativt and judging thm 
maybt mont dnastlcally on maybt Itss dnastlcally 
In ctntaln points, and just tAylng to gain mont 
^nom a n^elation^hlp with intends than I havt 
bten in tht past. 

Last yeoA I had assoclattd ukXh quitt a iew 
hippies, I don't know (A)hat con^tltutts a neal 
hlpplt on hlpplt-tyr)t and I thought that thty 
weAt all night. But now I look back - ^le^e'^ 
someXhlng wnqng thtAt that I don't Atally appnovt 
oi tht my I did bt^ont. 
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Still others felt that, through increased awareness and experience, 
they had becoaa more realistic about people (11%); some> through xinpleas- 
ant experiences^ had become more critical and less trusting (11%). Men 
(14%) were more likely than women (6%) io describe their attitudes as 
"realistic"; women (18%) were more apt than men (6%) to describe their 
attitude as "less trusting". 

I gae64 my oplYiioYib oi mcufdUnd, in gmeAaJ^ wc/te nxUhoA 
high and n/oXhoA wocve and /uvtkeA ^o6z-coZjOA,^jd...Lzt^6 
6 ay, I havz a mon,z ^ejatUtic appnal^al. 

I don^t i/imt 06 many pzoplz novo 04 I ;£flcnfe I havz 
i/mtzd in tkz pa^t, I've 4een Mommatz& do things to 
me - vmj WQAAd thing6. I'm a^Haid tmsting, 
bzcau&z ii I put too much tmjs^t in awtkoA poA&on and 
con^idz CQAXain thing6 mJk thm, I 'm a{^HjJuid that I 
Ml be buAnerf by lt,^l^JUi fae hunt by it... I fewow it'^ 
6ont 0^ going to an oxt/imz o^ not thjuj^ting anyonz. 
But I don^t ^zzt 04 4a<Je novo, tmjubting many pzoplz. 

In the second year 16%, more men than women, saia they cared about 
or valued people more than previously. Fewer students (11%), more commu- 
ters (14%) than residents (6%) repr ted this the third year. They empha- 
sized the importance of people and uold of actively seeking experiences 
and interactions, particularly with those who differed in race or religion 
They perceived these interactions to be not only interesting but also a 
valuable learning experience. 

I n.Q/xZZy dig pzoplz. I think thi6 i^ vohoAz zvoJiy thing 
aornu ^/um and tka iM thz mani^z6tation o^ li^z in 
it^6 g^tzatut ^onm. 

A few others commented that they had gained social experience and 
now fel*: more at ease in dealing vith people; others had more and more 
come to dislike hypocrisy and to value honesty. There were a few men 
(8%) who reported that they had become capable of distinguishing between 
individuals and the system, in which they function. 

I think J ^vz gh,om moKZ at £j0i6z voith pzoplz, vohich i^ 
pretty impohtant - in that you can talk to thm about 
vkat 6t/Ukz6 you o6 in^ignilicant things, without making 
it 6zem that you aAz bzing 6illy oh, something 

I likz pzoplz that u^e honz6t...l liJhz to knovo that thzy^H.z 
bztng o6 honut mth me o6 I hopz I am voith thm. 

I think, l^m n,zatizinQ things about thz govoAnnznt, tki^ 
pa^t yzoA. ..I think thz main thing, individuals oAz bzi)/ 
04 ed by (ioh.ponation^ and labo/t unions and oovz/imznt anc 
zvzAything, 6o I 6ympathizz voXth thm 6omztima>. .thz 
pzjoplz 
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{cont'd.) that mofee up tho^z unLom and 
co^onatLom and goveAmejfit&, 6o you can hatz 
&omz 0(5 tkm and tikz thz otkeM. 

These various modifications in attitudes about people usually were 
an outcome of the respondent's contacts with other people, such as meeting 
different types of people, working with others, living with them, specific 
close relationships or just talking to people. In the third year similar 
percentages of commuters (61%) and residents (63%) reported attitudinal 
change, unlike the previous year when more residents reported modifications. 

Those students who had not changed their attitudes about people (36%) , 
especially commuter men (42%) and resident women (40%), usually did not 
describe their attitudes. Those who did elaborate used categories fairly 
similar to students who had changed. For example, a few (9%) reported that 
they had always been tolerant and accepting of other people and opinions. 
A major difference was an absence of comments about being "realistic" or 
not trusting people. 

I ZLkz thz Aowe typz ttvLng In a pmon now 
OA I did loit yea/L and that'6 juit ba&lc honz&ty 
OK Aom&^ing. I &zm to ^Ind it moJiz now titan 
I a&ed to. Mt/ vaZazs tomidi pzoplz kavzn't 
_ changzd. I 6tLU look ^o-t thz &amz things and I 
kind o{, think I &tlil gtvz thz &amz typz OjJ impn.z&- 
6lom that I oiwayA dUd. 

Religion. Changes in attitude about religion continued to occur at 
about the same rate in the junior year as in the sophomore year. In both 
years, slightly more than half of the students reported their attitude had 
changed since the previous year. There were many who were questioning or 
doubting their former beliefs, and there were many critical comments about 
organized religion and its rules and observances. The problem of establish- 
ing their own religious beliefs was important to many of these students. 

Twenty-nine per cent, especially resident men (42%), described their 
religious faith as being more individualized or personal in nature rather 
than being part of an organized religion or church (Table 5.3). The number 
so responding had doubled from the previous year. 

I think that thz CkuAch iti,(ili hoA pzAhapi 
become £e64 important to me. Not thz conczpti 
oi thz ChuAch but juit thz Chiuich a* an 
institution, I think ha& become £e44 -impofitant. 
I can't &ay that I - I don't think my ialth ha& 
weakznzd a g^zat doal, biU I think that I've 
come to vim that mofiz oi an individual 
thing than I did bz^oKZ, too. {Aaybz -U'& jiu^t 
my incAza&lng awoAzne/jS oiJ m{/4eXjJ a* an indivi- 
dual in&tzad OjJ OA always a mmboA o^ a gfioup. 
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Table 5»3 



ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGION 



Z of Students 



ATTITUDE 


RM 


CM 


RW 






CHANGE 


53 


47 


3S 


66 


51 


Have own religious beliefs, not 
organized religion/humanistic 






















' faith /important to have faith 












in something/acknowledge control- 












ling force in the universe 


42 


26 


25 


22 


29 


Chaneine* Questionine/seeklne own 












beliefs 


21 


23 


25 


44 


28 


Now critical of: dogma, church. 












hypocrisy 




1 








Less religious/no longer observe 












t r adi t ion , r e ligion 


26 


6 


12 






More religious /regaining faith/ 












more meaningful 


10 


10 




11 


8 


Doubt existence of God/ intolerant 












of blind faith 


10 


3 


6 




5 


Other 


5 


6 




- 


3 


WO CHAhlGE 


47 


53 


62 


33 


49 


No change (unexplained) 


21 


32 


31 


22 


25 


Never was religious /not important 












to me 


21 


20 


18 


5 


17 


Belief continues /never questioned 












or doubted 




10 


11 


11 


8 


Belief in religion should be left up 












to individual choice/individual 












is entitled to whatever belief he 












wants 


5 


10 


6 


22 


11 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


30 


16 


18 


83 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


37 


59 


25 


33 


154 



W6 kind 0^ hoJid to pat Into m^dU. I don^t 
bc^cei/e u)hat a lot o{^ ptoplt aWUhiJitt to Hm - 
tUit {^Jjit and bhJjtiiitonz - alt tk(Uit tlvi)iQ6 that 
thtij 6aij (utt 6ln^ and tkinQ6 likt tiiat. l^vt 
got my om conception Hhfi. IV 6 a veAy peMonaZ 
point. . . 



Uy ^uhman and ^opliomo^e. ywu^ iheA^ mi 
no:dfujfig thoAe., but my jwnJLofi yoa/i I .tf^cnfe 
*^e/te 6oim 6ont iaUk coming hack 
(jotUch hoA notkuiQ to do i/Uth the t/iadltionat 
concepts 0^ God oH. ou/t onQonizcd type o£ 
^eJUgloM . But 1 have dcveJtoped 6omc ialtk 
Jin mon'^ ^pinJutmt aspzct&, whJich Ju a chconQC 
I think. ThoAc i6 6ome;0Ung ^iJlJUng the void 
now and when,e It mJtt end up, 1 don^t know. 
7 doubt ij^ ViZ be as6ijniZated back into the 
organized KoZA^ion^, but I do have 6ome 
6piAituat beJUei^ in a 6en6e. 



Other students (28%), again a larger percentage than the[ previous 
year (16%) » responded in a somewhat related way. They described them* 
selves as questioning formerly accepted or childhood beliefs , usually 
in an effort to define their own beliefs and to achieve a personal 
faith that would be best for them. 



UeZZ, 1 beJUeve in God in a my nou), because 
it*6 hand not to, but I mean, a di^^eAent 
kJuid o^ God than the one my pa/ient& pAobabiy 
believe in. 1 nevoJi neaJULy 10x6 that ^oji amy. 
It^6 jait, I nevotted aga^Mt it ^cauAe 
poAent^ beJUeve in it. It ponced on me 
6ince chJUbJkood and nou) Vm ju&t Aont o^ going 
back. 0^ my om in.ee rnJUi, I guU6. 

...6iivie Vve been heJie, it^6 lia/ideA to accept 
anytiUng on iaJUtk anymore. ?o66ibZy the ^act 
that you^ne niade to think about thing6 moAe. 
Vou just neve/L accept anything. You just sont 
ofj have the attitude - diin^t accept anything 
you hea/i. I don^t knovo. You juJbt sont o£ Zea/in ' 
that okid a&e it ^oH. eveAy thing that liappens to 
you, incZuding nelUgion. 

I thjiy± Vve dianged a little bit. I i{ee£ that 
I mn^t iofee anything ^on gnanted ok oa much ^on 
gnanted and believe things just because somebody 
says itU tnue. I boJtleve thorn because vohat I 
ieet is t/uie, not because o^ vohat somebody else 
says. 



Similar to the previous year, another group of students (12%) reported 
that they were less religious, no longer interested in the formal obser- 
vances and traditiuiis of organized religion. For example, they attended 
services less frequently and felt that such observances were not essential 
to maintaining their faith. They felt less obliged to follow all the tra-- 
ditions and freer to reject certain church-^imposed rules or obligations. 
Others (14%), no resident women but 28% of the commuter women, showed 



stronger opposition to organized religion by criticizing specific aspects 
of organized religion to which they took exception. Freqiiently there 
were objections to the churches* unwillingness to change and, in some 
cases, coercion. Reproach also centered on the hypocrisy of those who 
followed the prescribed religious behavior without manifesting their 
beliefs in their lives. 

Somzhm I iJeet cZo^e/i to my ^eJUgion ioWiout 
hciVAjfig to pojiiom 6omz o£ thz zvinxfday cu&tom 
- not m^tom, tkz tkaftg6 that chaikjojit^J^ 
o/te ctone. I dorJt havz to go to 4€/LV>cce6 atfc the. 
timz OH. I don^t havz to do. 6omz oi thz otkzn, tfUriQ6 
that you might do you cae/te axJUed ve/iy H.eZLgtou6 

I 6tUZ go to chu/tch but I'm 60Ht o^ apathoXJui 
about Jit. Vm not involvod, . . .1 bttLzvz in God 
and aJU that but I guU6 iX}h thz conventionaJi 
things about KoJUjgion. Tfte 6acAament6 and going to 
con^U6lon and aZZ that othoA /^tuH - It ju6t tsn^t 
06 important to mz as it untu . 

I've aJbaays been wonde/iing vohat nAjght we ftave to 
6ay about tkt pooH guy that muh^ the. cow. b/e 
cjoiZ him pagan on. somethLng tike, that and it makes 
me mnden.. Why ou/t fieJUjgion condemns hU neJUgion. . . 
I don^t iteJi ^lat netigion, as it t& today, is futaJULy 
neJUgion. I ^eeZ it^s just a - Peoptz go to chwich 
on Easte/i Sundau to show oi^ theiA neuo cZotkes and 
that - that^s mat I iJeet neJUgion is. 

. . .netigion doesn^t poAticuZoAty appeal to mz at 
ait. It botheAS me. EbpexMdUy Judeo-Chhistixin 
fieZLgions - they^ne. ve/u/ nacAst. you ask me., 
they^ne. veAy condescending - EspejziatZy I've started 
to see. in hAS tony... the. chuAch has nejoUUy been a 
hon/Uble. institution and it^s neaJUy botfieAed me.. 

In this third year very few (8Z), compared t* 16Z last year, reported 
that they had become more religious and felt even more firmly assured of 
their original beliefs. After comparing or testing their faith these few 
now found their religion even more meaningful to them. 

...-tfte^'ve gotten much stnongeA as I say, it^s 
intensified. As fa/i as my pe/isonaJL convictions 
about God, they^ne. veJiy st/vong. 

Welt, seeing that I'm not going mtk a ginJi of 
my om neJUgion, I'm tnying to get heA to convent 
to my neZi^ion so 1 have, to be. mone. up on my neZigion 
MM, and tVs bnought it to focus. We. go to seAvices 
cveAy week and maybe. I 'm mone. neJUgious . 
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Some of the students gave reasons to account for the modifications 
In their religious attitudes. The most frequently cited was social: 
specific relationships, discussions of the subject, and be: % with differ- 
ent kinds of people whose views on the subject were different from theirs.' 
Other explanations Included course work, readings, class discussions and 
specific personal Incidents as well as simply maturing. 

The other half of the students, of course, reported no change in their 
religious attitudes during the third year. Half of the^e simply stated 
that their attitude was. unchanged without explaining further. Those who 
did explain their lack of change (25Z) reported tihat religion had never 
been Important to them (17%) or that their beliefs continued without 
question or doubt (8%). As in the previous year, no resident inen responded 
in the latter category. 

lhat ha&n^t changed ({/torn any yea/i. I don^t fewow;, 
W6 - I don't 6zz iko. nzzd ioH. it. [religion] 
I don't milt to oiiQjfid anybody, but tkU -c6 i^hat 
I betceue and that'6 that. 

Vd 6ay they'/iz 6tUZ about thz 4ame, too. Vm a 
^atnZy good CathoJUc^ but nothing 6ptctacxjJUui. . . 
Z nOMQA (006 anything 6pzctacuJia/i. 

A few students (11%), especially commuter women (22%), irrespective 
of whether or not their own attitudes toward religion had changed, said 
that they felt religion should be a matter of individual choice and 
neither imposed nor criticized by others. This included some students who 
rejected it for themselves but saw that there was valup in it for others. 

I |Jee£ that pzoplz should be aUowod to be^eve 
i^attvQA thejf mnt. 1^ they mnt to beZLzvo. in 
a God ' that' 6 ^inz. 

Sex. Students' attitudes toward sex are more likely to change between 
the first and second year than between the second and third year. Three- 
fourths of the juniors, compared with 56% of the sophomores and 69% of the 
freshmen reported no change in these attitudes since the previous Interview 
(Table 5.4). Commuter men were most likely (85%), resident men least likely 
(52%), to have maintained the same attitude from sophomore to junior year. 

I don't think I'tZ zveA change on that 6co^z. 

lt'6 6tilt thz 6amt 06 it uJbtd to bz as ^o/l as 
I knou)y to my^eZi anyhoiJO. I |Jee£ 6zx Is 6acAQd. 
I mean I u)ouZd nzve/i invoZvz my^eZi in 6tx 
indiAcMminatoZy voitk anyonz. 



Table 5.4 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SEX 



% of Students 



ATTITUDE 


BH 


CM 


m 


CW 


Total 


CHMiGlNG OR CHAHGW 


47 


14 


19 


22 


24 


NO CHANGE 


52 


U5. 


75 


78 


.74 


No change (unexplained) 


26 


53 


62 


44 


47 


CONHENTS 


- - 








- 


Tolerant of actions of others/liberal/ 












entirely up to the Individuals 












Involved 


26 


14 


37 


33 


26 


Depends on depth of relationship/mean- 












ingful if right person 


10 


3 




11 


6 


Against promiscuity/faced with problem 












" of conflicting standards 


5 


3 




5 


3 


Special personal relationship 












established 


16 








3 


Other 


5 


14 






5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


28 


15 


18 


. 80 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


32 


37 


43 


27 


/ 139 

i 



Nearly half of the juniors, more frequently resident women (62%) and 
least frequently resident men (26%), gave no explanatory comment about 
their unchanged attitudes toward sex* They seemed to regard it as a 
closed subject -* they had established their values and felt no desire to 
discuss it. The percentage of third-year students so responding was 
greater than in the previous year (33%) , and the increase was reflected 
in every group except commuter women. 

Resident men (47%) were more than twice as likely to report their 
attitudes toward' sex as changed or changing than the other groups (18%). 

I can^t actuaJUy 6ay thdy havz changed but I tkLnk 
thzy^kt In ikz p^ce64 changing. . A don't con^lde/i 
62X OK anythtng about it JUkz a toy 6o much anymoKz as 
' I did. It 6ZQm6 to bz ' I thtnk I aippKacAjotz tht u)holz 
idea o£ it moKz. That' 6 tht only my it'6 changed. Vou 
g^ou) up about it. When you voeAz a kXd, it jU6t kidu 
and tike that,. Wow it 6eem to be moKe 6eALoujS, 
the wfeole idea OjJ iX. 
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Some students elaborated their responses about changes In their 
attitudes. Most frequently (26%) they mentioned their liberal or toler- 
ant attitudes.. They felt that decisions regarding sexual behavior should 
be left up to the Individual involved* The percentage of women (38%) so 
respondljig exceeded that of men (20%) * 

You 6ZZ a tot moKz and I think you boQln to aaczpt 
moxz. . ?/LobabZu tktnQ6 that I mold havz n^eaJUy 
^/ioijoned upon mm I £iut cmz hoAz, I'd 6tUt ^H.om 
upon tt but accept bztte/i than I maid thm. . .oa I 
6ZZ mofiz you iiQu/iz tkU tkz way It JU and you 
can^t char^t tt. J think you tend to accept it, 
dcctpt thXng6 a& they comz. It take/i a miJU to 
get: uded to. 

I beZizvz that tht lam on tht books should not be 
^e^e beooode it^6 inhibiting human activiJy that 
KQjoJULy l&n^t dttnMnental to anyonz. iiomo6exaals 
and le^bijom becng pno6zcutzd; to mz, Is a g/L0^6 
injasticz. Any kind o^ 6exaal intzicouMz othex 
than thz piziekihed inte/icou/uz bs^wg agaiMt thz 
lauo i^ alJbo a cK066 injusticz. It^6 thz body - 
you hatz thz body, then you^Kz going to hcutz 
6ex no matte/L uhat voay you do it and thz lorn havz 
comz out o£ hatz, I thbik, and stupidity - no 
knou)ledgz about uMt 6ex I £zeJi veAy open 
about otheA people^ 6 sexual behavion.. 

Others qualified their attitudes in different ways. For example, 
some could accept behavior in others that they themselves would not 
engage in.- Others felt that the depth of involvement of the couple was 
very important, that sex without love or a stable relationship had little 
or no meaning for them. A few considered promiscuity degrading and 
inimical to a truly meaningful experience. 

So iXU a doublz 6tandaAd betozen i^kat VZl iongivz 
zveAybody doing and what VZl accept in me doing. 

But V\)z comz to Kealizz that 6zx Is a bzautiiul thing. 
It KQjMy iM . And itU thz 60Kt o<J thing that thoAzU 
no point in nzce^6a/uJty (joaUing . But as long as two 
peoplz am in lovz - at lejjjst ion, tkz momznt - thzn it^s 
a thtyig that should be znjoyed and not put o^ on a book 
sheli. But I do bzUzvz it^s thz sont oi thing that 
shouldn^t be pnx)miscuoujsly used. 

The changes in attitude were most frequently (30%) attributed to 
increased experience and knowledge about people or to specific personal 
experiences. Sixteen per cent of the resident men attributed their chang 
in attitude to having established a special relationship with someone. 



Lcuit ye/vi I m6 nximinQ oAound, jast going out mMi a 
lot o\ gvUU and now) I 'w jMt going out tocifi one gi^. 
{iJzXZ, tkat^6 changzd. A yojivi ago I tjooatd have, thought, 
"Wett, I couldn^t tit my^eZi dom to onz giU," but I 
^onfo^ havt and my idea -c6 - I muZdn^t kavz 4 ex mJk 
anyone eJUe othoA than hoA night na/). I ^eet a mon.e 
intimacy involved Aotke/i than ^nee love. 

Drugs ♦ More students* attitudes tcr^ard drugs changed between the 
first and second year (58%) than between the second and third year (36%) • 
Whereas previously all groups changed with about equal frequency,, in the 
third year more resident men (57%) but few commuter men (17%) changed. 
In the third year resident women (50%) were somewhat more likely than 
commuter women (39%) to have changed (Table 5.5). 

- Similar to the first two years, the changes were usually in the 
direction of a more favorable or tolerant attitude and only occasionally 
toward a more negative one. This finding contrasts with the generally 
unfavorable views of those whose attitudes had not changed. 

About a fifth of the students (21%) reported they had a more tolerant 
attitude toward drugs and users of drugs. Contrary to last year when 
more resident women than others gave this response, this year it was most 
frequently commuter women (33%) who so responded. Students seemed to feel' 
that the use of drugs ought to be a personal matter, an individual decision. 
They were lesr? likely to be critical of others* attitudes or habits. How- 
ever, many added that this new, more liberal attitude ^plied more to 
others than to themselves. 

I'd 6ay it^6 changed recently, becausz tkz my I oied 
to ^eeJt JU that I didn^t taant to fenow) a pe/uon ii he 
took d/uig6 ' that^6 thxily houo I ielt - and Vd 6ay tkU 
yea/i itU changed quite a biti I don^i hold it against 
anybody novo ion. doing it. 1^ they mnt to they can, 
but it doe^n^t bother me at ail. So in that n,e6pect 
it' 6 changed. I'ue become much moKe tolenant tomAd 
something like that. 

I knouo ukoAe I 6tand and hoio ia/i I ^il go and thirq6 like 
that, but. . .ijoith othen people, T think it' 6 up to thorn. 
lt^6 thein. IL^e and they do vohat they u}ant. 

Others (17%), especially resident men (31%) but no commuter women, 
reported being more interested in and curious about drugs in general, even 
to the point of considering trying some if offered the opportunity. They 
were apt to compare drugs favorably to alcohol and suggested that there 
might be some beneficial aspects to drug use, for instance, as a facilita- 
tor of certain emotional or mystical experiences. 

Let' 6 6ay outside oi the plojo^uAable eU^ct^ which 
they a/iou/^e, theAe'6 something that'6 6appo6ed to be mind- 
expanding and the nuZe^ o^ conJ^ciou/^noMii and 6ta^ like 
tkU iA)hich I ^ind inteAe&ting, but I don't ^ind it ve/ty 
relevant to my pn^eAent situation. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD DRUGS 



Table 5.5 



% of Students 



ATTITUDE 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


CHANGED 


57 


17 


50 


39 


36 


More tolerant/up to the individual/no 
longer condemn. 


21 


13 


25 


33 


21 


Interested in trying/ curious 


3i 


16 


19 




17 


More aware now because drugs more 
widely used/increasing 
experience 


15 


16 


12 


16 


15 


Positive comments regarding marijuana 


21 


10 


6 


16 


13 


Laws: should be changed/cause problems/ 
less for enforcement than previously 


15 


10 


12 


5 


11 


Have some sympathy for the drug user 


5 


3 




16 


6 


Against LSD, "speed" or addicting drugs 


15 




12 




6 


More against/adverse effects and cost 
to society noted 


- 


• 

6 


- 


5 


3 


Other 


21 


3 


6 


5 


8 


NO CHANGE 


42 


70 


50 


61 


56 


ngaxubu urugs/ aaoiccxng drugs 
frightening/still condemn drug 
use/wouldn't use 


37 


43 


37 


44 


40 


Tolerant of others/always apeu-^minded 


15 


26 


12 


16 


19 


Can*t see need/not interested 


16 


17 


19 


16 


17 


No change (unexplained) 


5 


16 


31 


22 


18 


CHANGE mETEmJNATE 




15 




5 


7 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


30 


16 


18 


83 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


45 


68 


31 


43 


186 



Keofe, I think a6 jJoA 06 pot maZd be cjonstdeAzd^ ti 
tkz situation cua6 ip^uohtzd to me wj^ie^e pot (vooulahlt 
and l^m tn thz mood, I aouZdn^t 6zz anything mong (u6C/i 
tt except IzgaZ Ajn\pJUcxition& and that. 

I tkink tkojy 6houZd p^kiblt ataohol and izgaJUzz . 
moAijujana* Kz^d be a lot bzJttox 0^. 

About 15% of the third-year students, fewer than the previous year, 
(24%), said that they had become more aware of drugs and their use and 
were, therefore, basing their opinions on increased knowledge and aware- 
ness of the issue, A few (6%), especially commuter women (16%), had, 
through their increased awareness of the issues, come to feel sympathy 
for drug users which they had not felt prior to this year. 

I become moH.z ouxvlz o^ It and moH.z aaazpting oi it 
- i^)hich I don^t knoijo HohoXhoA it UM good oH. bod, I 
didn^t 6t6e it m{/4e£(J, bat I coaZd -6ee uohy pojoptz 
tJU>Qjd it. 

ve/iy inankly, 4^ce I 4ee.a lot oi my {^/lidndi, 
iAko I msn^t am/tz «?cA.e involved In that o/ie m?w), I 
thought that i^ you jii^t took manijiuim oncz that uon^d 
be kookzd on it ion. good,- but I don^t think it^6 that 
. my. But thdAd^h 6o many pzoplz u^ing it that I fewow. 
I think maybe. I 'm o Zittta moHJi libe/val in my outlook 
toukxAd it. 

Similar to the previous year, 13% of the students, including about a 
fifth of the resident men, made favorable comments about marijuana, often 
in comparison to hard or addicting drugs. To them its use was acceptable 
mainly because they regard it as harmless, not addictive nor leading to the 
use of harder drugs. 

I don^t think that people have a night to uAz 
koAoin OK LSD and that, but ii they want to 
1 6mokz pot, it^h 6omebody^6 bu^ine^6 and nobody 
J efc6e'4. 

Sometimes tftese comments on the comparative harmlessness of marijuema also 
included meriW.bn of the legal penalties involved. Similar to last year, 
11% made references to the laws governing drug use. The most frequent 
opinion was thdt the laws should be modified or relaxed so that penalties, 
specifically those pertaining to marijuana, would be made less severe. 

l\/iove not yet fiojad any fieal authoHJMj on 
ewcdence thkt moking ma/Ujuana cm ^eaJUy 
huAt you, damage,' you. But it'6 ^tiZt against 
the, las^ and the. pemltie^^ axe, nidicuZoas ^oK 
6omzthing like. tkU, ,becaiue. it i^n^t even 
pnx)\)exL bad ^on. you. And 4ome pejople. - ioK ju^t 
having it in theAA poue^6ion - thty get jailed 
ion. iive yean^ on. lometking and 4>ome. kind o^ 
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And jiUit ioK havZyiQ It In yoa/t po44e64^on. And I 
tkink tkt mMk should fae aonc^ntnaXed on changing 
thz law. 

V/Lom u)kat l^vz KQAd, ...m? one ^ KOjaJUbj hvJit oi 
hcuimiaZ zU^cX6 oi pot. HotoeucA, thz onz thing 
iM that you cm goJt a/uie^tzd l^ you u6z It. 
That^6 thz onz knom hamiul zUzct and I'm ju^t 
mnde/Ung about thz my thz lam oAz 4et up faecouoc • 
lt^6 6omzthlng that^6 bad but lt^6 ^om^thlng tiuxt 
you^Kz not 6uAz o^. Abound thz couyit/iy thojy^vz 
put 115,000 pojoplz In jaUi ioK It. Novo In thz 
6amz puniod o^ tonz, thz 6amz ywi, I faetceue 
550,000 pojopld havz died o^ CAJmho^lM thz JUve/t 
cxjmoji by alcjohoZ. Ijm ju^t mndo/Ung my thzy 
oAz poMzcjjJting thz youth o^ thz nation io^ 4ome- 
thing that thof^n^z not 6uAz arfien, at thz 4ame 
timz, thojy^Kd hoit-pzddJUng thz aicohol buMne^6, 
uhlch l6 p^ovm to fae 40 much oi a hejUth hazard 
vxUk S mWiion aZaohoJU(i&. Uaybz It' 6 'caa6e they 
get a lot 0^ tax money in,om alcohol. ...I'm not 
coming out Ion. pnoktbitlon ok anytkiy^ Ukc that, 
but I jujSit ICC the Inoon^l^tojncy Involved - oi 
hqu) they go about both thoMc things oi a proven 
evil and a 4>uppo6ed evil. 

One male resident's opinion was that that keeping drugs illegal 
helped to protect many people from their potentially harmful effects. 

Well, a& long as they^Kc Illegal ok have a bad ' 
ama, I Imagine that a lot ^etocA lUds> mZt go 
nojoA them, they^Kc legal an Invitation 
that cveAyone ought to get Into It a>id tA,y It. 
But I think that a lot o] people muld KQxUUy 
have t/iouble l^ they got Into d/uig^. Only some- 
one u)ho KQjOJUy l6 yUhXlUtlc about hu om liie, 
muld ca/te to bKcak the law In doing amphetamine^ 
OK baAbltuate&. But tho6e kind 0^ people aJie 
going to do It anymy, but at least this mil 
keep the people mo matdn^t get Into It, out 
0^ It. 

There were also a few who had developed a more negative reaction 
to drugs - either to specific drugs like tSD, "speed," or addicting drugs 
(14% of the residents, no commuters), or to the misuse of drugs and the 
potentially hainaful effects on general society (6% at the commuters, no 
residents) . 

I don^t go ^OK methad/une, 6peed. 1^*4 a dangcnoas 
dhxxg. Veople do dangeAous things. People have been 
knom to kilt people, and they iKeak out. 



any ch<Ufigz, mo^e 6t/iJ0nQly ogaiMt d/uxg 
obo&e and 61/ that I mean tainQ a dfuxQ, ion. 
Znitance,, that titkoA min^t p^e6ctc6ed ion. 
you OH. uAJbiQ a dAug ioA, a iidt e^^ec* - 
Tfiot yoii mnt JUL {ofi the. iidt zUzct. Wett, * 
you 06 e a d/uxg to get high, ion. AMtanct, 
pe/diap6 that^6 a 6lde eUzct o^ iKhat it 
uAzd ioA, thznjopoiUicaJtJty. 

I thtnk I may be even mo^e agaJMt thm. I 
muZdn^t mind 60 much othe/i pojoptt 
ikm ii it^6 net going to botheA me, bat 06 
it^6 bzzn iound many timu the coie, the a6e 
oi d/iag6 am lead to addiction and then a 
peA^on becomes a menace to society. Then that 
iJ> a^^eetcn^ me. I may be spending my tax 
doJUau - -<fec6 goz6 back to my old pocket- 
book - I don^t mnt to 4pend my monejy on 
taking coAe 0^ people tike 4JtU i/oho o/te a 
menace to me. 

The greatest contributing factor to the change of student attitudes 
toward drugs was the social Influence i.e., conversations and discussions 
with other people and increasing knowledge of and contact with drug users. 
Written information from various sources, classroom discussions and attend^ 
ance at the Drug Conference in spr.^.ng 1969 also contributed to student 
information and, therefore, to possible attitude change toward drugs. 



Among those students reporting no change In attitude, the prevailing 
attitude toward drugs was a negative one (40%) . This was similar to the 
previous years. They regarded the use of drugs unfavorably, explaining 
that no one should use them, that for their part they could see no use 
or purpose for drugs, and that they themselves were riot interested or 
would not use drugs. Ihey perceived drugs as a mechanism of escape, a way 
to avoid facing personal or societal difficulties, and, therefore, without 
redeeming qualities as an aid to problem solving. 

Bat I think mo6tlu they have hegative a6pec;t6 - 
that you can get hooked on them, bejcx)me dependent 
on them, the uohole cycle lead6 to cAime, etc. 

I don^t pajtttcula/ity coJie to place my6cti in 
contAol oi anything otheA than my6eJLi, uikich i6 
u)hat yoii^Ae doing ijoitk many dAug6. 

I 6tiil think that in m06t ca6e6, people uoho 06 e 
the dAug6 • alt the people I have knom have 06 ed 
dAag6 with ^ew exceptions ^ ti6e them 06 cAutdie6 
and to escape the mnJid oi reality... And I don^t 
tiiink that^6 an an6weA. They^ve ju^t got to iace 
it and they ju^t don^t evoA iace it and 06 o 
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iCont^d.) cotft&zqumcZp they don^t matuKt. Thof 
don^t dzvztop. Thzy jii&t don^t do anything. 
Thzy ja6t 6it thoAz and they stagnate moKtoK 
t2M6 and IV & just not an aniwe/t* 

A number of students (19Z), particularly commuter men (26Z), said 
they hsd always been tolerant of others and did not feel they could 
criticise drug iisers* Last year only 6Z of the students whose attitudes 
were unchanged said it was a matter of individual choice* 

I don^t uAe d/iUQ6. I know a ^ew people that do 
and I ieeZ ti they mnt to, 6uxe I don^t Intend 
to tKy and change them. I don^t 6ee any Aeoion 
to change them. ThatU i/ohat they uxint to do. I 
ieet 04 tong oi - When people, do things, (W long 
OA they dorPt hoAm someone eJUe, badly, i/chethen. 
phy6lcjxUy ok mentaJUy ox something, you ^houldn^t 
KeAlly mnhy about, too muck tofutt they^Ke doing... 
Evehyone should have the night to make -CfiecA om 
decJUioM . . . 

I ^OAji ttm&a pekhomZ decUion. ..W6 like tlie 
6ame thing u)ith alcohol. Thex; had prohibition • 
lam and things, and it dldn^i mnk beame you 
can^t tell people (johat to do wiMi them^zlve^. I 
don^t believe in Kegulation6 oK things like that. 

Some (18%) , more women {ZtX) than men (12%) , simply reported their 
attitudes toward drugs as unchanged without adding any comments or 
explanations. In addition, *the responses of a few commuters were so 
mixed ts to make it Impossible to determine whether or not some change 
had occurred* 

Smoking * Most of the students, slightly more than previously, 
maintained that their attitude toward cigarette smoking had not changed 
since the^last interview (71Z,1968; 80Z,1969) (Table 5.6). Nearly a 
fifth (19%) of those reporting no change did not malce any further comments. 

The prevailing attitude among those who expressed their opinions was 
negative, even among those who did smoke. Similar to last year, resident 
men and commuter women were most likely to have a critical attitude toward 
smoking or smokers; negative comments were least frequent among commuter 
men. 

I tike the ta&te o^ tobacco, but knowing exactly i^kat it^& 
going to do to me make^ me ieet guiJUy. klMo iX^6 veAy 
good TV cjampai:gning. I tkink they're veAy inilaential, 
bexume I knou) that uuMi exch cigarette I'm adding more 
poUutant^ into my body that I nejoUy don^t need. I liave 
enough pnoblem6. So I tjoant to 6top 6moklng. I tiiink Tm 
going to veAy ^hontly. But also theAe^6 ttie Attorney 
GeneAal^6 repont stating veAy cleoAly that up to a coAtaln 
age the body can Aeplace the tissues damaged. So I ^eel 
I have a little bil longeA to stop and think. 
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Table 5.6 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SMOKING 



X of Students 



ATTITUDE 


KM 


CM 


KM 


cw 


Total 


CHANGE 




7 


n 


24 


U 


NO CHANGE 


7S 


90 


75 


71 


SO 


CHANGE mErmmTE 


5 


3 


n 


6 


6 


COMMENTS 












Critical of smoking 


55 


10 


37 


53 


36 


Should be left to individual choice 


16 


20 


13 


29 


23 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


30 


26 


17 


81 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


30 


40 


21 


31 


123 



A majority did not smoke and felt there was no reason or need for it. 
They cited the health hazard as well as the expcsnse involved. 

i/mtt oi moMy. fUZti youK kejxttk. I vm Xhiniung 
0^ 6moklnQ a pcpc cut one timt, bat that mA onty to 
6 top me iKom biting ^ny iinQMmiJU* Bat I dtcidexi 
iingeAnalU WJtt dtecipe^* 

Wet£ I don^t ^mofec and thz ^eMon I don^t ^nofee - I 
6titt think oi iX as btinQ anhzdf.thy. 1 had mokzd 
at one tanz and I znjoy piaying <jpoHt6 and 1 jast 
iind it hindeAS my cjxpabiJUty oi playing spoHt&. 

A number of students said that their attitude had always been one 
of tolerance » that the decision to smoke was one of individual choice. 
Commuters were more likely to give this response than residents (23Z 
vs- 11%). 

I itoZ that thatU a pe/t6on'i own dzcJjiioifi. I< thzy 
Mint to mokz thatU iinz. To me, I izeZ I don*t 
JUkt tht my it looks. I don^t co/te to soz somzbody 
- a peA6on voatking dou)n tht At/itoX uUth a dlgaji^t 
having out o\ thoAJi moath bat othvi than that and 
cigoAtttz smokz boAning my oyts, I ftzaJUy don^t cokz 
one way ox tkt o^e/t whztiizA a poMon Amofew ok not. 
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Drinking * As in the first two years , the prevalent attitude toward 
drinking was positive. Generally students held a favorable and tolerant 
position in the third year, too. 

Half of the students (56Z) indicated whether or not there was a change 
in their attitude (Table 5.7). Forty-one percent, especially resident 
women (60%), reported no change in attitude. Forty percent of those report- 
ing -no change made no further comments. Only 15Z, compared with 35Z the 
previous year, reported a change in attitude* 

The most frequent comment (40Z), similar to last year, was approval 
of social drinking, with an emphasis on the need for moderation or criti- 
cism of drinking to excess. Commuter women, of all groups, most frequently 
^60%) gave this response. 

I'ZZ go out (i^cnfcuig uuXh thz fUd6- and alL that. I 
doYi^t tldLfdi 0^ It a& fuujJUbi a te/uUbtz tiUng l£ 
ju&t 6OCAJ1I and you feeep Xt In hand. 

I've aJlway^ ^eZt that d/Unking to an exc:u6 (joa6 
KidicxiZou^ bzcauAZ you^^z tnaking a ^oot 0^ youMeZ^ 
and hunting you/i hzatth and -6t'4 /u6t £ootUk. 

Others (25Z) said they really enjoyed drinking even to occasionally 
getting "high." This group included commuter men most frequently (35%), 
resident women least frequently by (7%). 

Vnlnfung l& moKt oH. ZU6 an outZit {^oK not taking 
dopz - I mjoy d/UniUng wtfien I 'm out volMi a g^up. 
I don^t d/Unk to ^ongot oH. bzcjau&z I ha\)Z any 
If^Ubttlons OH, anything tikz that. I dnJink bzcauAz 
I znjoy It. 

...zvtnxf 60 o^tm l^JU go out... and m^U dhlnk a bit, 
but not to exce64* Hot. to KzaZ exce44, w;/i2Ae I woi 
juji^t aompZeteZy out 0^ my mind, but uohoAZ I «;a6 
pZzasantZy high. 

Also similar to last year was the percentage of students (20%) expres- 
sing their feeling about leaving the use of alcohol to individual choice • 
No one would try to dissuade anyone as they might have in regard to smok- 
ing. 

A few students (13%), particularly resident men (26%), commented that 
drinking was less important this third year than it had been earlier for 
them* 

Last y^oA I dldn^t dnlnk at ait. It wai something I 
^oZt I had gont through tiit Zxibt yoxvi oH, two, a 
coupZt yta^ In high 6ckooZ, and thz ^lut ywji In 
doZZojgt drinking -c6 tliz big 6oclaJt tiling. I become 
vQAy dou)n on dnlnklng and 60 I didn't dnlnk anything, 
pznlod. Nou) tkt ovtZy thing that'6 changed KojoMy l6 
I znjoy tocnct 



Table 5.7 



ATTITUDE TOWARD DRINKING 







Z of Students 




ATTITUDE 


RM 


CM 


RH 


cw 


Total 


chahgb 


27 


25 


- 


6 


15 


UO CHANGE 


21 


46 


60 


39 


41 


CHANGE mETEmNATE 


5S 


27 


40 


55 


44 


COMMENTS 












Social drinking okay/okay in moderation 


26 


35 


40 


60 


40 


Enjoy drinking/relaxing/ occasionally high 


26 


35 


7 


23 


25 


Individual choice 


21 


18 


27 


17 


20 


Alcohol less igq>ortant aspect of social 












life 


26 


14 




6 


13 


Alc<diol worse than drugs, tobacco 


5 


7 




11 


6 


Don*t enjoy drinking, effects of alcohol 


10 




7 


6 


5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


28 


15 


18 


80 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


28 


47 


21 


29 


125 



...in yovJL ^Kuhman yoxut, yon have, to, make, ifoLemU, 
you have, to -onp^eiA thm, you tny to eriteA a pte/i 
g/LOup and dnJbikAjnQ and getting dnunk Is the, thing to 
do in you/L ^Kzshmn yexut, that^6 alt It am. Uhen 
you get otdoJi and you Keach my age,, theAe,'6 otke/i 
things moKz ijnpoHtant. I mean you^Ke, accepted by 
yowi g/ioup and they can take, you ioK vohat you a/tz. 
Ke^o>^e you have, to fM)ve, you/iseZi. 

A few students compared feelings about the use of alcohol » smoking 
or the use of drugs. 

lt[6 nsmJUbj voeZnd. J£ an alcohotia goejs out and 
dninks kimseJt^ into an obtivion and he, goe& to a 
hospital, a hospital mn^t accept him. Jhe,y look 
attktguyand go, Ht's yoiJi: iault. You're, the, 
one, that got you/iseli this tuur." Bat somt guy 
smoker too packs o^ cLga^eXtejs a day and ht gets 
lung caiuceA, - the, alcohotic can go die, in a gutteA 
ioK all they cxoie,, the, guy that smokers tM packs o^ 
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[Cont'd.] ciga/tzttu a day and ht get6 img oxnceA, thzy 
admit (tun im^diateZy but thzy dovi't go to him, "Why it'6 
you/L loixZt. You ^mokzd t^o pacfeA o^ (liga/iZttu a day and 
m^nz going to to/^^ you out." Thzy give kirn a bed and • 
takz co^te 0^ him. I ^zeZ 4mofe^ Is juAt as bad oi alcohol. 
I tkink it^6 ju6t t/ieatzd diUviQjnt ^^ocamUsj, 'couAe 60 
many pzoplz do It maybt. 

YouA whoH tL^z is 6pznt ^eoAchlng ^oA, happinU6... 
d/ujLg6 and alcoholism, I would 4 appose, o^te a ^om o^ 
6ulcx.dz. You ju6t don't want to put up uuth [the ^ea/ich 
^oH. happinu6] anymonz. 

There were also a few students (11%) who were negative about the use 
of alcohol and either disliked it or criticized it's effects. 

I cf^cwfe lU6 now than I did last yeM,. I don'i Ukz 
it. I do it bzQOMz it'6 ^ocialZy aaaeptable and 
that'^ thz thing to do whzn you go any place. I have 
owe and ^^ay^ "Gee that wojs good," and all the time 
I think ' it (MS tVUuJblz. 

i>kf attitude towa/vds inking is that IV 6 ^un ^oK about 
the ^iut 25 r ..^e^ bat a^teA that you get veAy 6ick, 
vzny tULzd and... you jast Iccl tzn/Ublc until you'nz 
able to lall asleep. It hojs too many bad 6ide e^^ect6. 



Reaction to Attitude Changes 

After the students had been given an opportunity to discuss specific 
as well as general attitudes, they were asked how they felt about the changes, 
if any, that had occurred. Of the whole group, 65% reacted positively to 
the changes. Of all the groups, this was the feeling of resident men most 
frequently (77%) but commuter men least frequently (55%) (Table 5.8). 

Welly I think they're good. I think mo6t the 
changea that I have expeAienced have made me monz 

(^oAe that people lead tliOAJi Uvei^ di^^eAently 

thojfi I lead my li^e and I think that ajjoaAene^6 is 
good. 

The most frequent reaction (38%), especially among men (44%), was the 
feeling that the changes were an improvement; they were pleased about 
having made them. Another fourth of the students (23%) felt even more 
strongly about the beneficial effects of the changes. A third of the 
resident men and 37% of commuter women were very pleased with their new 
attitudes, although very few (7%) commuter men reacted so positively. 
These students felt that the attitude change reflected their increased 
maturity and personal growth and that they were better people for having 
made the changes. They indicated that the unquestioned acceptance of 
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Table 5.8 



REACTION TO CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 



% of Students 

REACTION TO CHANGE RM CM RW CW Total 



CHANGE 



POSITIVE 


77 


55 


61 


68 


65 


Very pleased / more mature / less 












conflict 


33 


7 


23 


37 


23 


Pleased: change Is an improvement 


44 


44 


23 


31 


38 


End of a phase: now more settled 












values 




4 ■ 


15 




4 


NEUTRAL: OK (without elaboration) 


11 


11 


15 




9 


MIXED: negative and positive comments 


6 


14 


8 


12 


11 


CHMGE 


6 


U 


75 


79 


74 


Total NUMBER: Students . 


18 


27 


13 


16 


74 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


18 


27 


13 


16 


74 



previously acquired values was less satisfying than the introspection and 
evaluation they had undergone which represented growth as a person, even 
if the values and attitudes emerged about the same as in the beginning. 

. I think thoif^ve. made me mo/te a p^on, moH.z a 
iMoZl-njomdoji poMon and I tnjoy...tkz new me ou> 
cjompoKoA to (johat I uAed to fae. 

I likz tkm ioH, tk(L simple. Kzcm^on that I've dzcldzd to 
make, the change. They haven^t been ioficed upon me. 
l^m the one who weighed both ^ide^ and came up uolth the 
conclusion. I'm the one t/oko took 6tock o^ the SAXuation 
and I made the changes because I wanted to... 

ItU probably 6eJived to eJLunlnate some ol tlie insecu/Uty 
Oft whaleveJi - the unbaJiance in my ti^e. . .peopW s 
philosophy oi li^e and things like that change so that 
they^lt hkve the Icjost amount OjJ unbalance and dUohdeJi 
in thelJi lile so I guess my change in values has helped 
me eliminate some o^ the unbalance. 

A few students, but no commuter women, didn't express much feeling 
about their attitude changes. They appeared to have a neutral reaction. 
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■ Thzy^kz not fidoJUu that to bzgtn tjoiXk. I'm 
i^UJUjfiQ to havt mm changz t^ thzy do. 

A few others had some negative reactions to their attitude changes. Ko 
reactions were completely negative however^ each student had some posi- 
tive comment as well. 

I'm not 6U/IZ AA,ght now about a Zot OjJ ^tu^^, 60. 
aXU likz l^mln batwozn tlUng6...1 g/Upz bzcau^z... 
a lot 0(J 6tm I'm uniuAz^^about, I'm 6ont OjJ half- 
way AJi boMzm. ,j 

There were also those students who had not experienced any changes 
(14%), more commuters (19%) than residents (10%). They, too, reacted 
favorably to the maintenance of their values* 

Well, I'm glad thzy kavzn^t changzd. I wouldn^t 
wayvt tko6z vaZueyS to changz because I thougkt thzy 
wzhJL good In tkz ^lut placz. Thzy wcAz what I 
^2xitty boZizvud In and I tiu^nk ijt would havz cau^zd 
me a lot OjJ dAj>Viz66 li thzy had chahgzd. 

It doz6n^t dUtu/ib mz that thzy havzn^t ckangzd Kzalljy 
bzzaxxJbz I gue64 tkuz wzn,z tkz 6o^ o^ thz valuzs I 
was brought up with and what I beJUzvz in. And tkz 
collzgz situation zxpo6zs you to a lot 0^ di^^zn^znt 
valuz6 and dlUznznt pzoplz and Wjs a good zxpojviznzz 
to gzt somebody eZszU vtmpotnt ok ^omoMUng, and tliat 
kind 0^ njokzs you tklnk about youA own JjnpKojs^lonJb , but 
aitzfi thU zxpwimzz 0^ b2tng zxpo6zd to othzn. pzoplz^6 
Idza^ and valuz6, I 6till boZLzvz In tkz IdzaJS that I 
wa^ bnought up with. And, 60 by b(itng zxpo^zd to tkztn, 
it^6 madz mz a^oKz oi othzn, pzoplzU vaJiuz6 but it 
hasn^t Kzalty changzd my own. 



Summary 

When asked if their values had changed since the previous year, 
students ?^repor ted that they did not perceive gross changes. For all 
students, the most frequent comment was that their values, whether 
perceived as the same or different, reflected their own thinking and 
convictions, as distinct from unquestioned acceptance of those of 
some authority figure. These self-determined values were regarded as a 
by-product of increased introspection, experience, and maturity and 
were generally a source of satisfaction to the students. 

On the preselected topics, a majority of the students had modified 
their attitudes in two of the six areas: people and religion. Similar 
to the previous year, they reported becoming more tolerant and accepting 
of people and increasingly able to judge people, being at ease with 



people and being more aware and realistic in their appraisals of others* 
A few of the students, especially men, reported very little change this 
year; their attitudes were apparently fairly settled by the third year* 

Also similar to the second year, students continued to be concerned 
about their personal religious beliefs* Some reported having evolved a 
personal faith, as distinguished from "organized religion^' others were 
questioning traditional religious organizations and customs, seeking to 
define their own beliefs. Commuter women were most likely to be question- 
ing; resident men had, more than other groups, apparently established 
their religious values* 

Concerning the drug issue, about one third of the students reported 
modifying their attitudes in the third year, fewer than the previous year* 
Similar to the second year, however, there was a marked difference between 
the attitudes that remained unchanged and those that had been altered. 
The majority of students who mainta^ined their earlier attitudes were quite 
negative about drug usage; they viewed drugs as harmful, as a mechanism 
of escape which served no useful purpose* Conversely, changes in attitudes 
toward drugs were generally in a more tolerant direction, particularly 
with /respect to marijuana as contrasted with LSD or the ''hard drugs"* 
Many of these students had learned more about drugs - through their 
friends and through the Drug Conference in the spring of their third year* 

Sex, smoking and drinking seemed to be areas in which students had 
already established their attitudes and were acting accordingly* Those 
who did comment on their attitudes toward sex were fairly liberal* 
Generally they felt that it was up to the individuals involved to decide 
what was appropriate behavior* Smoking was viewed negatively by most 
students, including those who themselves smoked* Drinking in moderation 
was viewed favorably* 

Most students were hesitant^ if not absolutely unwilling^ to impose 
their own views on others* Individual freedom of choice in all areas was 
an important yalue to them, although a few recognized that this value 
could be abused. The only possible exception to an absence of criticism 
of others was that some students would try to discourage their friends from 
cigarette smoking because of its known harmful effects. However, student 
unwillingness to condemn or criticize the behavior of others did not 
necessarily mean that they condoned that behavior nor that they themselves 
would engage in it. In general, students seemed to feel that .prohibitions 
by moral and/or legal codes did not influence behavior* The failure of 
Prohibition was frequently cited as an example of why drug laws would not 
prove to be effective either* 
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CHAPTER VI 



PURPOSES, VALUED EXPERIENCES AND CONCERNS 

To understand students' varying reactions to the University 
experience, it is important to know what students perceive as the purpose 
of their college education. Additional insight can be obtained from 
their discussion of their most valued experiences at the University as 
well as their current concerns* 



Purposes of a College Education 

An interesting reversal occurred between the second and third year 
in students* ideas about the purpose of a college education (Table 6.1). 
Whereas 48% of the sophomores had reported they maintained their initial 
ideas about the purpose, only 22% of the juniors reported no change. 
Indeed, nearly two-thirds of the juniors (68%) reported they had 
acquired new purposes, either supplementing the original ones or substi- 
tuting some new ones for discarded ones. 

itikm I ^lut cmz kviz I ju^t voa^ coming /ic/te 
to get mcuiks and go to 6choot. I didn^t knou) 
anything about (A)kat a toZZtga zdiiQAtion uioA, 
KzaZly. I don^t tliink you do uyCtU you 6it 
back and took at It. Tkc education KzaZly 
lf>n^t in the dia66^oom...lt^6 mostly vokat you 
gtt out^ldt It* Tkc people you live voiJ^i and 
people you meet. 

(tiken I ^Vu>t cme, I M;a6 saying I'm going to 
kave to look ^o^ someXkLng that i6 going to 
give me a background 6o I can go out and get 
a job. But I ^ind u)ken I get ke/ie that most 
0^ the people ke/iz oAen^t kvie ion, the pu/ipo6e. 
I mean ju6t tike a buJJiding block... Wken 
I ^iMt came I tooA looking {^OK somethinQ func- 
tional, but I 6oon realized I probably muZdn^t 
get that he/ie. 

I'd 6ay I kad misconceptions before I came but 
I don^t remembeA u)hat they uoe/ie...i^ they voere 
misconceptions at alZ or i^ they vovie just the 
things you muld see in a movies or on TV, and 
you think that^s vokat college is all about, 
fis you go through, it, you ^ind that tlxVie is a 
lot 0^ nm things you neveA thought about... 1 
didn^t knou) about a lot 0^ the tilings tliat I see 
nou). It^s just that they are new, they ^ re 
intoAestlng . 
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Table 6.1 



PURPOSE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Z of Students 



PURPOSE 


KM 


Url 


RW 


rr.T 
CW 


Total 


CHANGE 


68 


62 


73 


6S 


66 


Change 


58 


39 


66 


39 


48 


r-artlal change 


10 


23 


7 


on 

/.S 


1 O 

18 


>-0 CHAUGE 


. 26 


22 


20 


77 


22 


ki/yr Aot/^rTi AR/i/rr nuAkirv 
NVi AoNcl/ AoC/Ui CnANbt 




\ 0 


7 


17 


1 0 
/ L 


VOCATIONAL 


63 


66 


40 


44 


54 


Vocational preparation » usually In a 












specific field/preparation for 












graduate school 


jU 


/■O 


07 
LI 


/i/i 




Need degree to achieve or maintain 












status y get someplace/material 
benef Its/monev value 












26 


26 


13 


5 


16 


SELF DEVELOPMENT 


47 


26 


67 


44 


42 


To become a whole person^ well~rounded/ 












broaden perspectives/develop new 












Interests 


40 




46 


33 


34 


Develop Independence^ maturity /establish 












Idpntltv 


15 


g 


27 


5 


12 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


26 


19 


27 


33 


25 


To learn/galn knowledge^ education 


25 


10 


20 


11 


19 


Intellectual satis faction/enjoy 












Intellectual stimulation 


- 


10 


6 


22 


8 


AVOIDANCE OF ALTERNATIVES 


15 


9 


19 


11 


13 


•Tiist UAnt! it Hon ' t Irnnu wnv/naypntfl 












see It as security 


5 


3 


13 


11 


7 


Avoid the draft 


10 


6 






4 


Better than working/not Interested in 












degree or success 






6 


5 


2 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 




3 


13 


5 


5 


Meet people, learn from interaction with 












them 




3' 


13 


5 


5 


OTHER 


10 


10 


6 


5 


8 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


31 


15 


18 


83 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


56 


76 


45 


55 


232 



Students who mentioned more than one purpose sometiides discussed 
their relative importance; others did not* No attempt is made in the 
following discussion to distinguish between primary and/or secondary 
purposes* . I 

I tkLyik thz pnAJtHViy pvJvpo^z ^ juu^t to opm you 
up to 6ZZ uohat^6 cJiomd you in a di^j^oAwt my 
than you can i^itk kigh 6chool, faecaa&e a 
complztoXjy diiioJULnt atmo^phoAz. iiJzJU, tka ^ztondr 
oAxj pvJvpo6(L mold be lik^ going into a (MzeJi, bat 
I don^t think it^6 thz pHAjnoJiy pu/tpo4e. 

WM, one. tlUng is to pKzpcJiz me 4o I con go to 
gAjddmtz school and the. kind oi cjo^Jizvi that I mnt 
and the. othoA thinq is not so much to do voitk books, 
just iQjoAn about youuzti and othoA pzoplz and houo 
thzy think. Just - It kind oi hztps youA mind g^a^) 
up in thz i^ay you look at things . 

I think it^s had ti^o KOMon^. Thz ^VvSt one is 
st/iictly acjxdmic - bnoadzn my academic pe^peatcvei, 
mafee me a bzttoA in^omzd peMon, supply me uoith an 
zdacatLon I lack. I gudss that^s kind o^ standard. 
But I think thz toULojgz zxpoAiojatz ojs a uoholz hojs 
hoJbpzd me to ghjovo up. 

Not all students were satisfied that their objectives were being met* 
A few had become disillusioned and expressed discontent with what they 
were encountering* 

Instead o^ the, idta o^ coming to toUizgz is to lea/tn, 
the, idea o^ going to toUitge. is to get you/i tickeX to 
gnad school. . .And I don^t think the, two ojie. compatible.. 
In some, - thzu can be, but it^s a lot eMieA to szpoJiatz 
the. two and choose, the. louoeA goal - lohat I consideJi the, 
loi^eJi goal - just going to get gnadejs. 

I still tliink I'm suppose,dly hexe. to leoAn hoio to think. 
That u)as the, basic tiling, but I have, a ^e,eZing that nouo 
it^s tuAncd into moKt o^ just learning a pKo^e^sion and 
not so much learning houo to tliink. I think cvoAything 
is soHt 0^ geoAed toiooAd just lea/ming a pno^e^sion. 

I don^t fewoM). I /leaUy don^t knouo.. .although I'm heJic 
- and I'd sound too hypocAiticaZ by saying I'd nathex, not 
be. heAe, - but I'd nameA be. doing something eJ^se, because 
I donU paxticatoAly se.e. that uohat I'm leoAning is 
going to help me." 

The rank order of students' purposes in attending college in the 
third year differed from that in the second year* In bcth years, vocational 
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purposes were cited most frequently. However, the second*- and third- 
ranked purposes in the sophomore year, i.e., intellectual development and 
personal growth respectively, were reversed in the junior year. The order 
of the fourth and fifth purposes in the previous year, i.e., social develop- 
ment and avoidance of alternatives, was also reversed this year. 

Vocational Objectives . Nearly as many students as last year, more 
men (64%) than women (42Z^ responded in terms of vocational values (54%). 
These values included vocational preparation and the future social status 
and economic rewards anticipated from obtaining a college degree. 

In the third year the single most frequently reported purpose was 
vocational preparation (45%) . Some (38%) sought the baccalaureate degree 
as an end, certifying occupational competence. Others (7%) viewed it as 
the means required for access to their chosen field in graduate or pro- 
fessional school. The latter students saw undergraduate studies as an 
initial step to be fulfilled en route to their actual goal. This was 
true of resident men (15%) more than of any other group. Commuters (45%) 
were more likely than residents (29%) to emphasize the occupational 
preparation afforded by the baccalaureate degree itself* 

All groups, except resident women, showed an increase in the number 
expressing their purpose for college attendance as vocational preparation. 
In the junior year, vocational preparation had become the single most 
frequently given purpose for a college education. As they approach the 
final stage of their undergraduate education, students apparently come 
to realize the value to themselves of the vocational preparation offered at 
SUNY/B. 

Wi tlvu tolLtQt ^ ({o/L, OA loA 04 I con 4ee, 
^ QQjttinQ an oaaupcU^on^ goXting a job* 

Ju/>t tliat I wcmt to be a 6a6^we64 tzacheA and 
ihz only u)ay I caw bz a 6a6-cne6-6 tzachoA JU^ to 
go tknoiXQk thz ^oua yzjOA/^. So, thatU thz only 
KQMon Vm JLzaJUy koAt. 

Bz^oKz Ajt voojb touA^QM ijokick Vm nzveJi going to 
a6e...Bat nou) I'm goXting into my pKoloM^ionaJi 
toiiM^ and I j{ju>t lovt tkm. I ^ee£ nou) I 
havz a puApo6t. 

In comparison with the previous year (39%) , fewer respondents (16%) 
answered in terms of the material aspect of vocational expectations i.e., 
material gains, financial security and social status in the future. Usually 
their primary interests were focused on attaining a more interesting and 
rewarding job, rewarding in opportunities both for advancement and remuner- 
ation. To them, a college diploma represented the means to get ahead 
vocationally, to make something of themselves, to ensure a more comfortable 
life than might have been theirs without a college degree. This point of 
view was more commonly held by men (26%) than women (9%). 
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I'm veA(/ nj2xxtUtia about it. Atthough nice, 
and iVh \)QJvi idmL to 6ay, "/ou'^e at cdJULzqz to 
loxvin and zxpand yovJi mtnd," bat yoa^vz got to 
get dom to hoxiJUtieA* Vm at cottegz to get a 
bettex job^ to be. betteA o^ ^inancA^iJUy, and I 
don^t mnt to dig ditckej^p in otheA u)0Ad6. 

I 6tiJU think it^6 important loK zveAybody to get 
an zducation becouAe the. my the. wo^d i6 changing 
nou) - the. KOJpid change in technology and cveAytkaig* 
1^ a ptuon doe^n^t have, an education, hz^6 not 
going to advance. veAjy ffiJi in the mHld a6 ^oa a4> a 
job g^e6, 06 ^oa a6 money - I ^oppwe wney ^ AeaJUy 
an important thing* 

The AeMon Vm heAe is^ to get the money men I get 
out. 



Self-Development ♦ Of all groups (42%), resident women most frequently 
(67%) and commuter men least frequently (26%) referred to self-development 
as a purpose of a college education. 

Residents more often (43%) than commuters (28%) felt that college 
offered them the opportunity to become a whole person, a well-rounded 
individual with a broader perspective and an increased interest in life. 
They felt that the exposure to the many diverse activities and people on 
campus facilitated the development of numerous and different interests, 
which enhanced their development as individuals* Each year the number of 
students so responding has increased (11%, 1966; 27%, 1968; 34%, 1V69) , 
as they have come to realize that college, as a total experience, offers 
more than they had originally perceived it could. 

It kind i7jj JUbeAate6 you^ bAoaden^ youA inteACMt. 1 CAn^t 
AeaJUbj 6ay that vohat I'm leMning todau is going to be 
appJUcable to u)hat ViZ be doing ioA the Az&t o'j my Hie. 
Vnobabtij. I don't think But, U - I think iX does 
make you a moAe intoAeMtLng peMon* I mean, it give^ you 
mone inteAe6t6. It alto give^ you a di^^eAent outlook on 
Hie. I think it' 6 vcAy valuable in that ten^e. 

I iliink to tee things diUcAently than (johen I came up keAe\ ^ 
To bnoaden my outlook on things^ to get an education. To 
meet people - I ieeZ it^6 to hound out a pennon and to give 
you all the extna things you muldn't leaAn noAmaJUy on 
youA om. W6 almost leading you by the hand into ail the 
otheA iields. 

For a number of respondents (12%), about the same as the previous 
year, college was a place where they could mature, be oh their own, learn 
to make their own decisions, and develop self-confidence. This aspect was 
mentioned more by residents (21%), especially women (27%), than conunuters. 
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This seemed to be an Important purpose for resident women during both the 
second (21Z) and third years; yet in both years it was perceived as an 
end by only three connuters. Perhaps this aspect should be viewed as a 
Koxe obvious concomitant purpose for those who "go away to college'' rather 
than a universal goal. 

I tzoMing to think on my (Mn a JUttlt bit and 
iMAn kou) to act on my ocon and be my own pe/i&on. 

To iind out txactty ujho I am, wfieAe I'm going, wrfiot 
Tm doing, w^utt l want out oi tiia - ajnd It^i^ pouihlt 
to 6zt £kuz tlungh tknough my activities on campui,^ 
not only in 6choot voonk, but zxtHa-cuMiculoA activitiu 
- opening up nw intzAUtA, 6pMlung tttcffc people and 
6tting hou) they go about theAJi buAineA6 and u)hat they 
(joant to do, ^peoEoig uUth teAchtU ok adaits. I ^d 
I look at tkafig6 in a di^^eAent light. 

Intellectual Development > Learning for its own sake, the intellectual 
stimulation with a concomitant de-emphasis on grades or the degree, peA 6e. 
motivated fewer students the third year (25%) than the second year (A5Z). 

"To learn, to be exposed to many fields" had been the single most 
frequently mentioned purpose the second year (45Z) . It decreased in fre- 
quency the third year (19Z) among all groups, but especially among commu- 
ter women (72%, 1968; IIX, 1969). 

A sense of personal satisfaction and enjoyment of intellectual 
stimulation motivated a few third-year students (8Z) , especially commuter 
women (22Z) • 

I lov^ college.. I t/unfe I'ue ^inalty reached the. 
point vohoA^ I go to claA6es and I Kegif^teA i^oK 
couAieA because I realty woitt to leoAn about them. 
Welt, caa6e I'm hutany, oAidz ^nam betng an hUtonian, 
that really hoA no pnactical application. ItU ju/>t 
that I mcLjOKzd in history 'cooAe I love. it. So I 
tfiink -tfiat'A u)hy 1 go to School, too. 

I look at it as a IzoAning txpeAtznct and the. Kejoubon 
I wont to go to 6chool i6 6o 1 cxin takz tkeMz inteAes- 
ting couAses. 

I think theAz*6 a lot OjJ value, in it, (johat do you call 
it ' lexuming-i^e., * cause. I tcfee to lejoJin. W6 Kexilly 
opemd my^mind up, l*ll give, it that much... 

Avoidance of Alternatives > The purpose of a few students (13%) in 
attending college was to avoid a less desirable alternative. For example, 
a few men (8Z) were attending college to avoid military service, and a 
few women (6Z) regarded attendance here as preferrable to working for a 
living. 
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?nx)babbj thz oftJly /iCMon t/ohy l^m in school 
because oi thz Svxlt ^ a ue/ur p^cttca£ Kzaion 
urfi{/ I'm fic/ie. 

A few students » more woaen (12Z) than men (4Z)» said they just 
wanted a college education^ they didn't know why they were here» v>r th^t 
their parents saw It as security. ThliJ acceptance of society's expec- 
tations rather than any motivation of their own was reported by only TX 
In the third year» a decrease fxowk the 21Z who so responded as €reshj::«£n. 
It would seem that students gradually discover reasons for attending 
college as they experience It. 

I doYi^t pat a ucAy hlQh voCue on co-tCege educotcow 
because I don^t ftave any p-fconA ioK tofien I £eave 
CDiZZQt. Vtl pAobabty juj^t get an ondinoAy job. 
I'm not too int^utzd thz rfeg^ee, but at thz 
6amz timt it 6oht oi oHoM i^at my pa/iwt6 ^ee 
06 a kind oi izcu/UXy, to havz thz dZQKzz In tkU 
county. 

Social Development . Unlike last year when social aspects of their 
university experience were an Important purpose for 22% of the students, 
only a few juniors (5%)» Indicated that the purpose of college was to 
meet I learn from^and better understand other people. However » for one 
resident woman It was the only reason for college attendance. 

To suimnarlze the differences between the second and third years In 
the perceived purposes of a college education, one may look not only at 
the change In rank order of the major categories » but also at the changing 
frequency of specific purposes. Vocational preparation continued to be a 
primary purpose. Intellectual growth and personal development were reported 
with similar frequency the second year but with disparate frequency the 
third year the intellectual purposes declining substantially. 

Nearly half of the juniors, compared with fewer than one-*fourth of the 
sophomores, reported that their purposes had changed. This comparison of 
the rank order of purposes helps delineate the direction of the changes. 



Experiences of Most Value 

When asked to describe what was of most value to them In their college 
experience, interviewees answered primariZy in terms of personal rather 
than academic or intellectual -attainments (Table 6.2). Their responses 
were similar to those given the previous year^ although the percentages in 
and» thus, the rank order of the categories differed in many instances. 
To some extent, they were related to their perceptions of the purpose of 
a college education. It appears that^ for some students, the purpose 
in attending col] .ge are being at least partially satisfied. 
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Table 6.2 



EXPERIENCES OF MOST Via.UE 



X of Students 



EXPERIENCES 


RM 


CM 


BW 




Total 


PERSONAL VBVELOPUEKT 


61 


39 




50 


54 


Opportunity for Itidepeudence/belng and 












living on own/self-responsibility/ 












fewer restrictions 


28 


7 


53 


13 


21 


Better understanding of self/more sure 












of self/unsatisfactory experiences 
























goals 


6 


19 


33 


19 


19 


Broadened perspectives and interests 


17 


10 


7 




1 ^ 

lo 


Uow form own ODinions/crvfitAllise 












Dhilofioohv of lifft 


17 


6 


13 




9 


IWTERPERSOWAL EXPERIEWCES 


39 


39 


33 


75 




Friendships 9 personal relationships 














28 


13 


33 


38 


25 


Opportunity to laeet many new people 


11 


13 


7 


50 


19 


More at ease socially/more outgoing 


5 


13 




13 


9 


Hpt:t!Ar undersl'andinff of nponlp 


5 


3 




13 


5 


Exoerience- in social or nrof pfifiionftl 












organizations 


5 


3 


7 


- 


4 


viscomv or pifferewces 


33 


26 


27 




26 


Opportunity to discuss differing 












Dointfi of 








13 




Non**academic campus activities 


5 


10 


13 


19 


11 


New and different experiences 


11 


3 


7 


19 


9 


Total university experience/ the 












whole experience 


5 


9 


13 




7 


mELLECTUAL EXPERIEWCES 


22 


30 


20 


;3 


22 


Learning in and out of class 


11 


16 


7 


13 


11 


More aware/improved critical thinking 


5 


10 


7 




6 


Inspiration of faculty ^ scholars 


5 


7 


7 


6 


6 


OTHER 


■ 5 


13 


7 


5 


7 






3 






; 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


31 


15 


16 


80 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


35 


57 


33 


38 


163 
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Personal Development , The principal differences apparent in the 
third-year description of valued experiences » as compared with previous 
responses of these students , was the slight increase of students who 
responded in terms of personal development (46%, 1968; 54%, 1969), 
and a decrease in those who responded in terms of intellectual develop- 
ment (33%, 1968; 22%, 1969). Personal growth experiences included 
increased personal independence and responsibility for their own lives, 
better understanding of themselves through self-evaluation, general 
broadening of interests and development of their own goals, opinions and 
philosophies of life. Of all groups, resident women most frequently 
(87%) and commuter men least frequently (39%) valued these experiences. 
Commuter women were the only group in which fewer students than the 
previous year so responded (61%, 1968; 50%, 1969). 

About the same number of residents (39%) as the previous year, 
again more women (53%) than men (28%) , referred to opportunities for 
independence. However, even fewer commuters (11%) than last year (21%) 
mentioned these among their most valued experiences. Commuters more 
frequently referred to having to take personal responsibility for their 
academic work while residents more often discussed their independence 
in terms of their family relationships. A few residents, especially 
women (20%), were specific in citing their experiences of living in an 
apartment and being responsible for themselves and their own needs as 
being of most value to them. 

Oh I ^nd that JUving on my om hoA accaZo/uUed 
m(/ 4me 0({ KQApomibAJUty £oa myseZ^ and that, 

In twuiy hoA aZZowed me to matvJiz ^oAtoJi 

Evzntuatty yoa ^Ind that yon^Kz KiiaJUij dateAmaUng 
youA own tl^z. WheAt yoa do >it get& ddne.^ 
and noty It doun^t. So that gmdvuMy haj^ 
changed my whole. ovuUook on eveJiytkbig. 

I gae64 it woj^ tkinking on my own. Thinking {^on, 
me, me doing the. tkinking. 

Freedom in the 4c/ioo£, the. ^act that I'm a ^.e^ldent 
6tude.nt. . .boAicjaJUy 6ecaa6e I don^t tiilnk I couM 
have, been expenJjnenting and tJvizd tkU hajid i^ I 
had been tiving at homz undex my pa/ients^ wing. 

In contrast with last year when the independence category contained 
at least three times as many responses as did the other c«itegories of 
personal development, in the third year self-undc?rstanding and broadened- 
self and interests were mentioned almost as frequen?:ly (19% and 16%, res- 
pectively) as independence (21%). 

Of all groups, resident women most frequently (33%) and resident 
men least frequently (6%) felt they had moved toward increased self- 
understanding and more realistic self-evaluation during the preceding year. 
They had learned more about themselves and their personalities and had 
come to a clearer understanding of their own abilities, desires, goals, 
etc. They now felt their self-appraisals were more realistic. 
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Because of Increasing confidence in their self-evaluation, they felt more 
capable of developing their own opinions and working toward goals they 
were defining for themselves* They were aware of themselves as unique 
individuals and were increasing In self-confidence as they came to know 
themselves better. Several students learned more about their limitations 
and/or strengths from having endured disquieting experiences, such as 
falling a course or dropping out of school and returning* 

(i/fien I ^iut come h^tie., 1 had a voAy loidiadaA/^lcaJi 
attUude.. I didn^t ^ektZy caJie. 1^ I ms going to 
6tay hViQ. OH. not and I got my6eZ^ Jin alt kind6 oi 
tnoiibt^. I am on [aojoudmitl probation. . .Then I 
dzcided I voas goJing to 6tay hoAo. and I n^e/xiZy 
6ta/vtexi mniung towa/uU things, and tkU la/^t 
6mejSteJi I ended up on *fie Vean^^ but. So It 
taught mo. to kJind oi hang on and t^ you u)ant to 
get tomeidie/ve^ , go - Heatbf pat 4ome e^^^ont Into it. 
It taught me - I havz mofiz 6eJL^-con^denae. in my^eZ^, 
tet*6 put it that my. I ^zeJL i^ I maZZy 6et my 
mind to doing something, I couZd do it. 

I j{ee£ tike. I'm a >tea£ peMon JuitheA than ju/>t one. o^ 
the. gnjoup and bzcaase. I con netate. to otheA pe.opte. and 
be. accepted by them as an individuat, I ' ue come, to 
Jieattze. mo^e. things about my^eJL^. &>ing back to 4ome- 
thing I 6aid bc^oHje., I ja6t IceZ moH.c o^ a ptuon and 
that's ja6t meeting peopte., oetng uUth people.. 

I cjoutd finally a^^Om myseZ^, betteve. in my&eZ^, 
6exi/Lch ^oJi my own ti^e. style., mtkout tnjying to copy 
somebody etse.*6 and that^s the. most vatuiablc thing 
that has happened to me. since. I've, been heAe. 

A^.other group of students (16%) , especially women commuters (25%) , 
reported that they most valued Intellectual experiences which had broadened 
their perspectives and widened their interests* 

A few students described specific employment or course projects that 
had given them opportunities to take on responsibility in ways which had 
not been available to them previously* 

The most value? iileZt, thts Uhenat attitude that 
Vve taken, I thtnk. I've just opened up moH.e. I 
con see monje. I con njzad into things nou). I don^t 
believe eveJiything I heaA and I have to ^nd it out 
ion. myself. 

I think mnktng ^on. the pno^esson. u)as one thing. Ws 
probably the biggest tiling. IV s just the kind ojj 
expentence u)heAe you have a pnjoblem and you go out and 
do it. Vou do n.eseaAch and mnk out things. This 
kind 0^ stu^. Maybe tivU swmeA iM6 mone conducive 
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(Cont'd.) to that kind thing. I vodS KtaJUbj on my own. 
It M;aA my om idexi and I mnt out and looked up thz 
/te6ea^c/i in tkt joiMnaJt^ and did vohat I douJid on It and 
that M;a^ thz biggest thing. 

A few others (9%), particularly residents (15%) but no commuter women, 
cited that aspect of their personal development which had, by the third year, 
enabled them to form their own opinions and to have crystallized their 
philosophy of life into a coherent whole. 

hlQW idm^y I gue^^. Ju/>t my gmoAol phUo4>ophy - my 
valuer - have n,iuaZJbjy KOjoMy changed. I've 4eew :tikm 
evolve because I w;a^ veAy tnten.ejSted in thetn. It tjoa^ 
mon,e o^ a eomclo(i!> pnoeojS^ than .pnobably taliOjS place 
in mo^t people because it^j^ kind o{^ my peuonat 
philosophy toiJOaAdA ll^e. 

Interpersonal Ebcperiences . Although again almost half (45%) of the 
respondents found their relationships with other people to be among their 
most valued experiences, this apparent stability is misleading. There was 
a noticeable increase in the percentage of commuter women who were especially 
appreciative of this aspect of their University experience (56%, 1968; 75%, 
1969) while the percentage of other groups decreased (44%, 1968; 38%, 1969). 
This increase can be at least partially explained by the commuter women's 
stress on the benefit of having been provided an opportunity to meet many 
new people. 1 Apparently they regarded the university setting as a chance 
to widen their range of acquaintances and social life which has otherwise 
been restricted by their living at home. 

I think jMt the exposuAe. The expo4>ixAe to alt diiien,ent 
klnd^ oi people u)ho oAe inten.ejS>ted in all dl^e^ient kinds 
0^ things. Ju^t being one o^ twenty- tuoo thousand people 
...Vd say up to the time I got hen.e I led a /teal sheltered 
ll^e, Aealttj, and just the iact o^ meeting and being at 
a unlvensity u)he^e then.e oAe all kinds o^ di^^en.ent people 
- that^s done me a lot o^ good. Vou jijubt realize that 
people OAe all di^^en^ent. 

The talking witii di^^en.ent people and getting to knot/o 
di^^en.ent people. Vou meet a lot o^ inten,e^ting people... 
Vou get a lot o^ di^^en.ent viewpoints. Vou get to see 
u)hat otheJi people think and ^eel. And sometimes they 
have an influence on you. ll they have something that 
you might have been thinking deep dom in youA mind, you 
n,eatly eouldn^t say it and somebody come^ night out and 
says it ^on, you. Vou neaULy tune in and you knou) vohat 
they^e talking about and it^s something you neally 
believe but you jas^t haven^t been able to say it. And 
you lexvin a lot o^ things ^nom dlHeAent people... but 
the people that you associate withy they seem to have so 
muck to o^^eA. I u}as always veAy quiet and kind o^ 
u)ithdMwn and I guejSs that between last yeoA and tha 
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(Cont'd.) yojjJi l^vt 6o/it come, out o{^ aX to a 
atntatn extzYVt and I'v;e mei a lot pojoptz, aJUi 
di^^QAznt kindA, and ju^t i^m taiiUng to tkm you 
laxinn on as^f^uZ lot. 

For juniors, the single most frequently cited experience of most value 
had to do with specific personal relationships and friendships which had 
been developed while at the University (13%, 1968; 25%, 1969). The per- 
centage of women reporting the formation of friendships as a most valuable 
experience jumped from 11% in 1968 to 35% in 1969. Further, a few students 
referred to a special heterosexual relationship as the single most valued 
experience. 

P^obabZy tkz good {^nlendjt^ that I've made. 'Caa6e 
I am makz ^^mdi> qwita ztuily, but I thtydi good 
^AA.znd6 o^e quAto. haxd to makz and I thlvik tha 
6(lvqmZ good ^AA^mds that I'v;e made up /le^e Is 
mnth it ' AJ> mnth the tjohoZc ^ou/i yoxxM . 

Wee£, has to be KoZationskcp uolth the. gviZ I'm 
going out i^lth. I hava been going out uolXk hoA 
about a yzoA and a hat^, two yexvu nou) aJbno^t. That 
tcnd6 to be mo6t me^ayilngiuZ and vaZuablo. thing to 
me at pKuent. 

Friendships continued to be of considerable importance to some resident 
men (31%, 1968; 28%, 1969) but were mentioned by only two commuter men. 
This difference may in part be explained by the opportunity for residents 
to develop relationships through their involvement in the dorms or in 
campus activities. The friendships of commuter men were less dependent 
on interactions on campus; they were, therefore, less likely to be so 
involved. 

Probably tha kids that I've ILvzd iJOUh. I've ILvad 
a vaAldd vaJtlety o(J Koommate^. lt^6 about thd 
bast u)ay 1 can doAonlbd It. T/ie/te'4 aXl difj^ejidnt 
KdUglou^ and aXL di^^oAznt kinds o^ kids i^om diliVKunt 
backgrounds. ThoJic^s a lot o^ dtscasslons , talks, soma 
light talks and some scnloujs oms, but jujst the - Vou 
get thoAA Ideas and you Izann to appreciate lohat they 
think, you teoAn to listen to thm. And you can stop 
and listen to a lot o^ things that go aJvound about the 
Unlvenslty and they can mold . you a little bit, but I 
think the real value to me Is the people I live volth. 
The close friends that I have. 

Learning how to deal with and understand people also seemed to be a 
valuable experience, although very few had stated this as a purpose of a 
college education. Becoming more socially adept (9%) and gaining a better 
understanding of how and why people act as they do (5%) were also mentioned^ 
as were the experiences and relationships in a social or professional 
fraternal organization (4%) . 



'See"lnvolvement in ExtraCurricular Activities," pp. 49-54. 
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Discovery of Differences ♦ In the third year considerably fewer 
students (42Z, 1968; 26%, 1969) reported that the discovery of differen- 
ces through opportunities to "discuss differing points of view afforded by 
the university environment, non-academic experlences^or new and different 
experiences was important for them. Much of this change is attributable 
to the sharp decrease in the number of resident women who gave this response 
this year (63%, 1968; 27%, 1969) • Resident men responded nearly as fre- 
quently as before (38%, 1968; 33%, 1969), especially citing the opportunity 
to discuss issues with people who had differing points of view (22%)* 
Commuters (15%) also referred to this aspect of their university experience, 
but no resident woman mentioned it, although nearly a third had done so the 
previous year* 

I tkink tkU Is good to 4ee hovo othoJi pzoptz 
think lyU^tQjoid oi iu&t youJi JUttiz cUquz that 
you go (Wound i^xUk. See kow othoA pzoplz thlyik. 
I think it^6 lieZpzd me* 

A few students (11%), especially women (16%) most valued their non- 
academic experiences at SUNY/B. A few others (7%) did not differentiate 
among experiences but simply cited the total university experience" as 
valuable for them* This is a decrease in the number giving such a. general 
response and continues a trend; each succeeding year students have been 
increasingly specific about what has been valuable to them at SUNY/B. 

We££, I dziiniXUy.muldn^t 6ay it voai cla^^u. 
I d ja&t 6ay it: u)a^ tht things that happznzd 
out6idz 0^ ctaS6z6, mttting pzoplz and getting 
into nm thiy^^ that you oKdinaMAJbj muldn^t 
navz contact i^ith. jMt tcoAning to cope vUth 
thz 4^e64 . 

I think ju6t the gdnoJial atmo^phoAc hdAc. Tkc 
idoM being th/iovon oAjound. 

Intellectual Experiences. Intellectual experiences also were of most 
value to fewer students than previously (33%, 1968; 22%, 1969). Conunuter 
men continued to be the group most likely to cite these as valuable. The 
frequency of their response was much more similar to that of the other groups, 
the third year, however. Whereas, more than half of them so responded last 
year (52/i) , compared with 25% of the other groups, less than a third did so 
this year (30%), compared with 18% of the others. Commuter women also gave 
fewer responses in this area the third year (33%, 1968; 13%, 1969) • 
Residents, however, responded with the name frequency (20%) as they had the 
previous year. 

Centalnly the acadmic li^c ha^ been [oi mo6t value] 
04 ^oA a& u)kat I'ue teamed and the p^le(i6ou I'ue 
met* 



■''See "University Environment and Student Maturity," pp* 
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In addition to the general learning described as valuable by the 
students y the improvement of some specific skills involved in critical 
thinking » e*g*» the ability to appraise information, was seen as a 
valuable outcome of academic experiences, A very few students (6Z) 
also spoke of the value they had derived from their study under noted 
scholars and faculty menibers here at SUNY/B, 

Vnjobably tojouufUng to think on a ki^heA Iz^zt. 
Wfeen Qlvm a pKobtm ok a discuA^Zon^ to be 
abtz to 4ee botk 4^e6* Not joAt think o^ one 
(joay 06 bing Vuiz ok bzing ^a£6e, but to look 
at thz viom o£ othzM and amJbfzz thm and 
cjomblnz tkm i/oltk youK om viQiJ06 and make, a 
pKop2A dzcAAion ok concZuAton - wrfio* you think 
AA ujoKthokitz. 

itizJU^ I think thz atmo6ph.eAz heAz keJipA a tot 
and tkz iacuJUy^ on tkz whotz^ U vtKy good. 
I think my advlioK koA keJipzd me a tot. I 
glvz kirn a tot o^ CKodit. ThoAZ^A been Aomz 
good texLckzHA ttmt havz changzd my Mqjxa about 
thingA. 

Finally there were those few students (7%) who gave Idiosyncratic 
answers 9 as well as one male commuter who said nothing had been of value 
to him during his university experience. 

Mj/ cjok. When I get ^KuAtKotzd, I gzt In It 
and tzavz. I don^t knouo t^at I'd - I think 
I'd go mad 1^ I vooA tKappzd hzJiz. 



Concerns 



While many of the students^ concerns were the same as those mentioned 
during their second year» others were mentioned for the first time or were 
described with a different emphasis. Academic and personal areas of concern 
continued to be mentioned most frequently; however » concerns about future 
choices were less frequent. In the third year, financial concerns were much 
more frequent » warranting separate treatment (Table 6.3)* 

Academic . Academic concerns continued to be a source of worry for a 
majority of the students (55%), although for fewer than in the second year 
(65%). Men mentioned them much less frequently than previously (72% » 1968; 
50% » 1969). Women » on the other hand» especially commuter women (63%) » 
reported academic concerns slightly more frequently than they did last year 
(56%, 1968; 61%, 1969). 

More than a fourth of the students, especially women commuters (37%), 
were concerned with their marks and averages, but the emphasis this year 
was different. Although a few were still concerned with achieving passing 
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CONCERNS 



Table 6.3 



Z of Students 



CONCERNS 


BM 


CM 


RU 


CW 


Total 


ACAVtUlC 


47 


52 


59 


63 


55 


Marks^ maintaining an average 


26 


27 


18 


37 


27 


Getting through, staying in school 


10 


21 


41 


21 


23 


Classwork> papers due 


5 


14 


12 


10 


11 


Summer school/registration next semester 


5 


3 


- 


10 


5 


Choice of major/meeting requirements 




~ 


6 


10 


3 


rtHbUNAL 


68 


3S 


47 


5S 


50 


SELF 














XU 


m 


1 fi 

Xo 


lU 


13 


Philosophy of life/living a happy life/ 












enjoying and benefiting from college 


10 


7 


- 


5 


5 


OTHERS 












General interpersonal relationships/ 












social skills 


10 


14 


12 


21 


15 


rrienO) lover relationship^^ problems 


31 


10 


6 


10 


13 


Family relationshlDs/nrnhlPTna 


1 A 
lU 


/ 


12 


21 


12 


Heterosexual ties/love and marriaee 


16 




w 


1 A 


Q 


FUTURE 


31 


27 


29 


21 


27 


General future choices 




1 7 




t A 

10 


20 


Post graduate choices/department or 




school acceptance 


16 


14 


6 


16 


13 


Draft 


21 


24 






1 ^ 


SOCIAL 


37 


14 


7S 


10 


19 


General social and political concemis 


21 


7 


18 


5 


13 


Desire to help solve social problems 


5 


7 


12 


5 


7 


FIWANCIAL 




27 


12 


26 


U 


Money desired/needed 




21 


6 


10 


11 


Employment desired/needed 




10 


6 


16 


8 


mEVUTE 


16 


3 


29 


10 


M 


Ride to NYC /weekend plans/ other 


16 


3 


29 


5 


12 


Dieting 


5 






5 


2 


OTHER 


U 


7 


J2 






Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


29 


17 


19 • 


84 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


52 


69 


46 


48 


215 
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grades 9 the more common cone 3m now was obtaining an average high enough to 
insure acceptance to graduate or professional school. For these students 
the need for high academic achievement was a constant preoccupation. 

Vohking on my papeM. Hoping {^ok mo6tZy A^6. 
Gojt my indzx Ivigk mougk to moke Bzta Kappa 
and juJit havz a my cZ^jojl to qo to gMduatz 
school - -cjj I (Mnt to go - and get monty (Jo>t 
going. 

Wett, a6 ^(Vi a^ school i^ conc^Anzd, I'm a 
JUtttz moH.z i/ooMlzd novo about getting good ghadu 
' I Yiot 6U/IZ hou) it tooAfeA viiith a ghaduatz 
school and att that vikat you/i avoAngz koA to be, 
but I knou) iXU impo/itant. 

Others (23%) , especially resident women (AlZ), were concerned in a 
more general way with "getting through school." There were few who still 
felt insecure about their intellectual abilities to "make it" here if they 
put forth appropriate efforts. Therefore^ in the third year, the comments 
about concern with "getting through school" and staying in school, although 
in words similar to previous years, seemed to refer to the endurance or 
staying power of the student, rather than ability. 

I'm concerned t^iWi aetting ttutougk school and getting 
an eduaation. Tkar^ moHz oh. £e44 my maJin thing. 

Getting thAougk 6cho0l mai^iZy and ju^t betng ablz to 
6uppoHt my6QZ£ and my utc<5e and juit getting tluiougk 
6chool. Tkat^:> about aJU I ttvcnk about^ )mUjy. 
HatnJty. 

A few students listed their immediate academic activities, like 
writing a paper, finishing the semester's work, or registration for summer 
school or the fall semester which was dependent on their current semester 
results. 

Right noi^? Getting thjiough iinaU and out o^ keJie. 

Personal . Almost as many students cited personal concerns (50%) as 
cited academic ones (55%).. Although the percentage reporting problems in 
personal areas was similar to last year, there were changes within the 
four groups. Both resident men and commuter women mentioned concerns in 
this area much more frequently than last year (RM: 44%, 1968; 68%, 1969; 
CW: 39%, 1968; 58%, 1969). The percentage of resident women so responding 
decreased to less than half the previous level (89%, 1968; 41%, 1969). 
Only among commuter men was there a similar percentage responding in both 
years ( 39%, 1968; 38%, 1969). 

Dissatisfaction with personal attributes and concern over personal 
problems were less frequently mentioned than in the second year, although 
there were still a few students wrestling with them (20%, 1968; 13%, 1969). 
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Wett, ion. ont tJiUMQ^ bueaiUnQ out my om tUttz 
old iheJU kviz and getting out. ItU iont oi hojvd. 
I cMi*t iind tke. kzy* 

TkU Idza. oi mJUi I fcave tkt itAeMgtkUo do what 1 
mnt to do? 'lund oi conceAM me now - probably mo/te 
than anything e£Ae. Some thtng6 I've bnaught tnto 
iocuA at czntaZn tonu and tkU U one oi thm. I 've 
been a&kzd to do Aom& things that I mnt to do and 
I've twinzd them down, I con Hotionalizz and iay that 
thejf we/ie -onp/iacttcot, wfe^c/i they wc/ie, but In HzaJUty 
I &tiJUL wanttd to do It and I didn^t do it. So now 
I'm queAtioning - do I havz the. &tKength to do vkat I 
nxaZZy want to do -uken the national tune come* oAotrnd. 
So thii then hai> b/iought that into (Jocui and that'i one 
oi my cjonceAJiA. 

A few students (5Z) expressed concern about developing a philosophy 
of life or leading a good and happy life either in general or during the 
college years. In the second year, resident women (28%), more than any 
other group, had said they were concerned about getting the most from 
their college experience; however, none of them so responded this year. 

I gue&i you cm ju&t &um -U up by I'm juAt kind oi 
conaenned wUh living, I don't want to ja&t vegetate, 
I thtnk you can put excitement into even the mo6t 
meageJi activity,.. 

The problem of relating to others was more frequently of concern in 
the third year than in the second year. An increase was observed in all 
groups in the number who expressed concern about family relationships. 
This concern was frequently for their newly formed or expanding nuclear 
families . 

fVu>t oi all theAe'A my iamily and my iiancjee- to-be and 
my education but I think my pnimofuj concefm night now 
ate ^e people that afie clo6e to me. 

Oh juAt becoming a iathex in a month, I ^ee£ Uke I 
ielt 10 yeaAA ago waiting ion Chniitmoi, Evenything 
ieem& to be centered night anound the binth oi tiie 
child. That' 6 the big thing now. 

About the same number of students (15%) as last year expressed concern 
over general interpersonal relationships and social skills, although 
this number included more commuters (10%, 1968; 17%, 1969) and fewer 
residents (21%, 1968; 11%, 1969) this year. 

Getting along with intends,, getting to &eje people, 
tnying to impnove my abiJUtieJb and getting along 
witii people. 



In the third year, responses concerned both specific and general 
heterosexual relationships. A few students i6Z)f but no male commuters , 
said they were hoping to develop a close heterosexual relationship. 

Uttt, I'ue been 4ea/Lc/icng jjo^ thz gViZ 
my (OiQjam tUto, ^vzAybody efc6e, which I £u,y\k 
^ \)Zhy mpoHtojnt and Z aic6/t aX maid kappm 
aJUimiy. 

finding probably thz pzMon to tnaMy, btU I 
muMn^t mnt to nxvuiy him nJight now onyMiy, 
60 H.zaJUUj I don^t want to iind hisn imntdiattty 
bz^jmz thzAz^6 a lot I mold likt to do be^o/LC 
I get moMizd. 

Those students who had established close relationships and were concerned 
about them (13Z) included nearly a third (31Z) of the resident men. It 
was this concern about their girlfriends that accounted for the great 
increase in the number of resident men in this category the third year* 

Having ^omzthing happen vaith thi^ ginZ that I 
bKokz up {^iith, becouAe I didn^t «mt to bKojak up 

Tue been going i^^lth thU ginl ioK a long time, 
iive uqjom, and yoa get in kind oi like a gHjoovz. 
Hot that I don^t Hkz it, but in a 4eit4e. I don't. 
I like it and I cfon't like. it. Tfeat'4 mat Tm 
6taAting to /lOAlizt and it^6 aetting diohVi to the. 
turn wheAz I hxivz to 6tau uUtn that ok go my ou^n 
war/. It*4 not an oMy ming. That^6 u)hy I'm 
tAying to mofee up my mind 6o I don't make, a mUtake. 
and that is one. o^ my majoK conce^. 

Future. Unlike last year when over half of the students, especially 
resident men, indicated concern about their future, only 27% of the 
students did so their third year. This decrease may reflect the location 
of the question in the interview. In the second year interview, it was 
asked approximately midway through the interview. This year, however, 
it followed directly after questions about the student's future plans 
and goals. Perhaps in a discussion of goals and possible future activi- 
ties some of what might generally be termed "concerns" about the future 
had already been expressed, and only those students who were concerned 
enough to reiterate their worry actually showed up as respondents in this 
problem area. It would be incorrect to infer from this decrease that " 
students were significantly less concerned with their future than they 
were previously. Indeed, throughout the junior interviews it appears 
that some students were distressed to discover that more decisions must 
be made, now that they neared the end of their undergraduate study. They 
must consider again what options are open to them and decide what steps 
to take next. 
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Considerations of their future in general worried one-*f if th of the 
students 9 especially residents (282) • Work? further study? what next? 
was on the minds of these students* 

Uy concvmA noi^ cjit wfeat heck I want to do 
nzxt ywi - wfeeAe I wont to go a^tzA next yeo/i, 
make up my mind ion. huAt. 

I hiippohe my chlei conce/tn u exactly what I'm 
going to be doing ioK gHad 6chool, urfutt iietd 
I going in ioK, and whetheA I euttC be going to 
ghjod hckool 4 oon 06 I gnjoduate, ok uketheA I 
wUU be mnkAJftg because I oi/tty have a yojoK leit 
and I do fiaue to know what Vm doing i^ien I get 
out. 

fUglit now Vuying to decide what I want to do oK 
Vuj to me^h what I want to do and what iM pnacr 
ticaUty po66ibte and what i^ tegaJUy pouiI)te 
aUo a^ iaK a6 the d^it. Jhoie thiee 4iUng6. 

Those students who knew what they wanted to do were concerned with 
whether they could acconq>li8h it (13%)* Would they gain acceptance to 
the graduate school of their choice? What would they do if not? 

My concerns pxetty much ajie directed at getting 
tnto Vental School. Thatch pretty much it. That* 6 
mmd)eA one on the tU^t and number tjoo doc6n*t even 
come cio6e. I don^t even know what It l6. 

Nearly a quarter of the men found the possibility of being drafted 
a factor of uncertainty difficult to cope with in making future plans* 
Some had plans for coordinating it with their future activities « Others 
who hoped to avoid military service were disturbed by the difficulty of 
how to do so* 

The tAovhte ^ that the dnait has aHected my ti^e 
60 much in a 6eMe that it* 6 hand to 6ay I have 
othen conctnM. 

bletl, (a) staying out o^ the Anmy ion^as long 06 
po66ibte OK maybe until they change the 6y6tem. 
(b) Wed£, that phjobably is my majoK conceAn because 
ii I cm 6tay out o^ the Anmy, i^ I'm not obti^^tzd 
in 6ome way to 6pend tjoo yeoAS ol my li^t in a centain 
^ay oi ILie • IjJ I con accomplish that, tlien I can do 
anything else that I want. 

Social * About a fifth of the students, a few more than last year, 
expressed their concern over various contemporary political and social 
issues* Resident men were more likely (37%) than any other students (14%) 
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to express these social concerns* Comiiuter men were the only ones to 
give this response less frequently than previously (23Z» 1968; 14Z» 1969) 
A few students mentioned their desire to be involved with helping to 
solve social problems* 

I conceded about tht mif pzjoptt cJit t^inQ 
to QQJt thiyiQh donz th/iouQh tht vMt oi sjiotoAdt 
if)kzn tkvj feeep t/etfcing, "Peace, peace, peace in 
\flttMsn}^and nJiQht ai^ay kt^z tnzy fiave v-co£ence, 
t/iylnQ to knock dou)n ThmU and take. oveA HayoA 
Halt. I'm conceded that thiA mt/ Q^jnoAotlon 
that p^optz aKt yetfccng at* Tkt mjoxity - t^ztt^ 
hX^kt noto mcu/fae a hUxa mjo/utu - do not aQKZt 
uxUh thz my tkzj^z ptoptt go about it^ euen thou^k 
thejf may OQ/izt tuctft thzi/i ideM^ ok ^ome tktUi 
idoM. 

I aJUo concerned wWi KtioHm tn tht goveAmznt 
and innzArcity and uAban pAobtms and mnking tomAd& 
change and that. I don^t fenow, W6 ju^t tkt kind 
of^ thing I'm vzAy conceAned about. But I juj^t Ittt 
JUkt a \JZKy tmaJUi paJtt oi it. So many pzoptz ate 
concerned and urfte/te coaCd you go and mat could you 
do iHom thoAt. I thijfik iX^h ii^^^ to uoonAy cd)out it^ 
but \)QAy people could do anything and get any- 
thing accomptUked. 

Financial * In the second year, financial concerns were few enough 
to be included under immediate concerns* This year, however , financial 
worries were expressed by 18% of the students^ including more than a 
quarter of the commuters (26Z) but no resident men* 

Oh^ thing4> like money. Having enough money 6o 
maybe I con enjoy my6el^. 

Saving enough money to be able to be voith 6omeone. 
That^^ the only thing that I ^eaJUy mhAjy about. 

Get a job ^OH. the Aumme/t, that^A my macn conceJin 
night novo. 

Similar to both previous years , a few students (14%) talked about 
immediate concerns or needs » for example: transportation for a trip, 
vacation or weekend plans , or losing weight* This year more residents 
than commuters » especially women residents (29%) » reported concerns of 
a short-term nature* 

l\y concenn now i6 vohat^lt I do mth my cat tomoMXM 
40 I con go auoay ^ok the vacation. I ju6t don^t 
- I don^t think ahexxd 06 much a6 I u^ed 'to. ?Kom 
expedience, I knou) thing6 voill voonk out. V^bably 
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[Cont'd.) a vvuf diUoAwt my, but thingi Mi 
mnk out. 

% concwn* - I gae6^ tSiejy'Ke. ju6t JUtttz onu. 
Thuf^A tikz trying to diet. 



To suonarlze^ although academic concerns continued to be those most 
frequently cited by students » they were fewer than in second year as well 
as somevfaat different because of the emphasis on high academic achievement 
ratlier than survival. Personal concerns continued to be as frequent as 
in the second year and were nov as frequent as academic ones* They were 
reported by more resident men but fewer resident women. Social concerns 
showed a slight Increase as did financial concerns » the former mainly 
among residents » the latter mostly among commuters. Immediate concerns 
remained at the same level. Interestingly » the pattern of decrease in the 
number having no concerns continued » so that in the third year every student 
cited some concern (7X, 1967; IZ, 1968; 0, 1969). 
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CHAPTER VII 
SELF AMD GOALS 



All questions of the interview were directed toward eliciting students' 
personal reactions to various areas of the University experience - academic 
experiences, living arrangements and social activities. The most personal 
part of the interview was that in which the students described themselves, 
their feelings about themselves, their hopes about the kind of people they 
would like to be and the goals they would like to achieve. For many stu- 
dents, this part of the interview was difficult. However, these responses 
provide important insights which can help the University to be more 
responsive to the needs and goals of the students. 



& 2l f -Pes crip t ion 



Juniors were asked how they would describe themselves, i.e., what 
qualities or characteristics they perceived in themselves. This request 
was a challenging one for them. Although a similar question had been asked 
in the previous interview, there were still complaints of its difficulty. 
Only three students, however, were actually unable to describe themselves 
somehow. 



I fimmbzA whm toe talkad about tlvu la&t y&oA 
and I've been HUif^Mg about It eveA 4^ce. 
W/to am I and ukat an I cto-cng? U'4 KzaUy come 
up a lot. And It'i iunny because I nevcA u6&d 
Jo think It wa6 impontmt to know) wko you <w.e. . . 
oat I i/unfe tliat lt'4> ^poHtant now because, 
now I i/unfe tliat ii you undcMtand youMoZi ^ « 
cantoAM (Lxt&nt, you can undz^tand kow otkeji 
pzopte. act and why thzy act thz uay tlizy do. So 
I've JLzalty 6ont o^ tA^zd to look into U veAy 
dzzpZxj. I don't know 1^ Vvz tomz am cZo6ZA 
than I did toit ymfi. 

I hatz. tlU& quution...! don't havz any omwzu - 
I don^ know w/teAe to beg^n. ..I've neveA hzaAd 
anybody dz^cUbz me. I havz no Uza,,A don't 
know. I don't look at my^eZi ^^at mudi, I guzii.. 
I AzxUty don't know. I can't answzA that quz&tion. 



The students who did describe themselves produced a variety of adjectives 
and phrases. To facilitate a coherent presentation of data, the responses are 
S-JSLiS! categories: SzitoUzntzd, OtIiZA-oUzntzd and AdUzvz- 

Stti'OUzntzd responses are those which characterize the individual's 
attitudes and feelings about himself, i.e., his disposition (personal outlook 
and feelings) and his ethics (moral outlook and characteristics) as well as 
those which referred to his development (past and present growth and changes) . 
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OthoAronJizyttQji responses describe the individual's feelings, behavior 
and attitudes in relation to others. "Others" might be individuals, small 
groups or the community. 

The third categoa^ of responses, AdtLzvement-0AX.2Jfttzdy includes 
characteristics which are related to intellectual or personal success. 

Overall, students' descriptions were, in order of frequency: Se£^- 
o^eMzd (721), OtheA'O^entzd (621), and Achlzvmznt-oA^zntzd (291) 
(Table 7.1). Although the rank order was similar to that in the second 
year, noticeable fluctuations in the groups* percentages were evident 
within the categories. 

^ Of the four groups, resident women were most likely (87Z) and commuter 
women least likely (58%) to describe themselves in SzZ^-oKiejfitzd terms. 
For resident women the percentage so responding was similar to the 
previous year, but for the other groups it was less common, particularly 
among women commuters (95Z, 1968; 58Z, 1969). 

This year, resident women were most likely to describe their disposi- 
tions as even-tempered, relaxed, patient, happy (41Z) or as moody, insecure, 
disorganized (41%). These categories were used by the other groups much 
less frequently (15%) • 

^Ught nou) I'm veAy happy. Ttujig6 oAz going 
VQjuj {jooJUi, I'm vvty happy viuXh my^eJL^ 06 a 
poJUkon... 

I've become gmeJtaZJty mo^z zvm-tmpz^zd 
and at timUy I havz a ^ don^ t-ca/iz^ attUudz 
OH. thyLyig6-(J0iiZ-mJtk-out attitudz. 

I'm a bit 6tubboHn at tmoM and mXh a 
tzAJubtz tmpoA at timzs . 

Nearly one-fifth of the students (19%) , particularly resident men and 
commuter women (26% each) , described themselves as self-confident, level- 
headed, realistic. 

I've got 6eJL^'aon^ldm(iz I havm^t had 
6e<{o>te. I Xeet that t^ I ^tt my maid to 
doing 6ometntng, I couZd do it. 

I tAy and 6tay <w national, 04 po66ibte in 
mo6t 6ituation6. 

I tznd to acczpt thing6 a6 thzy ate. I 
think I'm mtxch moKZ H^zatutic than 6omz 
pzjoptt. 

Juniors are faced with many decisions as they contemplate the comple- 
tion of undergraduate study and plan for the future. However, fewer 
than previously said they were either confused, insecure (9%) or depressed, 
hopeless, unstable (12%). 
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M a peMon voho knom vohoAz I'm going In ti^z, I 
^zqZ lo6t^ and I'm 6a/iz vufitiZ gnadmtz schools 
(Viz aJUi plckzd out, I ijoon^t bz anymoAjz 6tablz 
than I am novo. But that^6 that. UntiJt I jj^nd out 
zmctly u)hat cxutzzJi I (^)ant, oft until I knovo wrfio 
I'm going to moHAy on, ^omokhing tLkz that. 

A me6-6. I'm veJiy cx)n^uAzd. Vzny ambiguous, 
ambivatznt. . .1 think that con^u^zd muM bz thz 
but mnd, HJzaJULy, bzcaasz tkoAz a/iz no ab^oZute^ 
anymoAe.^ KzaJUiij^ in my Zi^z. Thzn,z^6 no good and 
tlizAz^6 no bad. 

In both years, more commuters (Ri 6%, C: 18%, 1968) described their sense 
of humor, enjoyment of life and optimistic outlook; but in third year no 
residents at all cited such characteristics* This year having a liberal out- 
look became an exclusively male self-description (7%). Similar to second 
year, a few students (7%) described themselves as normal, average or typical. 

Similar to last year, about one-fifth of the students described them- 
selves in terms of ethics, all in positive teinns: honest, conscientious. 
However, unlike the previous year when slightly more women (27%) than men (21%) 
so responded, this year more men, especially resident men (31%) , used these 
words in describing themselves. 

I t/iy to bz hone/>t mXli my^eZ^ and mth othoA pzoplz. 
I tAxj to bz honz&t in an intoAvim likz this. I 
don^t tJuj to gi\)Z you a lot o^ buJUi oK anything! I 
tnij not to bz a hypocAitz, bzcau^z, 06 I 6aid, that^6 
my biggut hangup. It tu/in6 mz night o^<{ i{^ I 6zz 
6omzbody JUkz that. 

Some students (38%) , fewer than previously (46%) , described themselves 
in developmental terms, i.e*, references to growth or lack of it. Developing 
as a person or improving in particular ways, e.g., becoming more aware or 
more outgoing, was included in the self-descriptions of 15% of the students, 
least often, commuter men (7%) • Only half as many juniors (13%) as sophomores 
(25^) described themselves as maturing - a change still in process* A few 
others described themselves as being'mature or having matured, i.e., they felt 
that the process of development was completed. 

I think I'm bzcomiiiQ moHjz o^ a pzAAon - a/^ a ^uZZ, 
bzttzA-noundzd pzn^on - that can bz taZkzd to a6 a 
pzA6on and not as a child. SzvzAoZ pzoplz voho havzn^t 
6zzn mz in about a yzaA on, 6o, I 6aw last vozdiznd and 
thzy said to me, "i^oa'ue njzalty c/ianged." 

Still gnovoing up. hlot iully gnoim up yzt. I don^t ^zol 
I u)lJ^Ji bz until I Izavz thz UnivoAsity. And I think a 
couplz 0^ yzoAS in thz ^ZAvicz i^ilt bz good - bzcausz 
I havzn^t bzzn in thz voonld that mudi, 6ont o^ in^idz 
thz Univzn^ity and at homz, 6o I ^zzt tliat getting oat 
\MilZ hztp out. 
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Table 7.1 



SELF-DESCRIPTION 



% of Students 



DESCRIPTION RM CM RW CW • Total 



SELF'ORimEV 


73 


73 


S7 


5$ 


72 


DISPOSITION 












Relaxed/patient, even-tempered/ 












quiet/ content , happy 
Disorganized/hot-tempered, impatient/ 


LL 


on 


hX 


lU 














ins ecur e /moody , too sensitive or 












intense 


15 


15 


41 


10 


20 


Self-confident, secure/organized 
level-headed/realist 












26 


16 


12 


26 


19 


Depressed, unhappy/dull, hopeless/ 












unstable 


/I 


1 n 


xz 


D 


1 0 

xz 


Conf used/mixed up/insecure 


c 
3 


1 n 


1 9 
XZ 


xu 


Q 


Moxmax/ average/ cypxcax 




o 


o 


1 n 
xu 


7 


Good sense of humor/enjoy life/ 












optimist/intuitive 




10 


- 


15 


7 


Liberal outlook 


10 


3 








ETHICS 












Honest /conscientious , dependable/ 












religious 


Jl 


Z J 


X/ 


on 


Zj 


m7\7T7T nPMWNT 
Ul!* V l!*i4Uxf rilLJN 1 












Developing as a person/improving 












(in specific ways) 


21 


7 


17 


21 


15 


Maturing/changing 


10 


13 


17 


10 


13 


Mature /matured 


5 


13 


12 


5 


9 


Immature/less of a person 






6 


10 


3 


Same 






6 




1 


OTHER-ORIEMTEP 


65 


63 


62 






FEELINGS, ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 












Relate well, outgoing/affectionate/ 












understanding/considerate. 












unselfish 


58 


23 


25 


31 


33 
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SELF-DESCRIPTION (Continued) Table 7.1 



Z of Students 



DESCRIPTION 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


OTHER-ORIEUTEV {Cont'd.) 












£b£»ijXribD» AiiliUDbD Amu BEHAVIOR 












Nice guy/ interesting/easy to 












get along with/sincere 


21 


23 


29 


15 


21 


Tolerant » open-minded 
Independent/self-sufficient 


15 


6 


23 


21 


15 


5 


3 


12 


10 


7 


lieinanaing/ nara to get along witn 




10 


6 


10 


7 


Inconsiderate/unkind/self-centered 




3 


12 


5 


5 


Closed-mxnaed/individualist/set 












in own ways 


— 


3 




10 


4 


Shy awkward socially/afraid to relate 












to others 


mm 


6 


— 


— 


2 


INVOLVEMENT WITH FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 












Family-oriented 


15 




12 


10 


9 


Socially concerned 




10 


— 


5 


3 


AmEmENT'ORlENTEV 


26 


26 


19 


47 


29 


PERSONAL 












Auiuxcxtiuo/ iiovc goaxs/ QcLcriuxneu/ 












active 


15 


16 


6 


31 


18 


Lazy/lack goals/procrastinatinating 


10 


3 


12 


5 


7 


INTELLECTUAL 












Intellectual/a thinker/verbally 












proficient 


21 


6 




20 


12 


OTHER 


10 


3 


17 


10 


9 


Other /physical description 
Can't describe self 


10 


3 


6 


5 


6 






12 


5 


3 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


30 


17 


19 


85 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


62 


96 


60 


74 


292 
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I think.. A^vz mtvJitd 6omz. I havz a moKt KejalUtic 
vim 0^ JUiz^ bat I don^t KexiJUy knou). 

I gae^6 I ({ee£ tkat I've ^zachzd about thz ^iml point 
o|J my dzvtiopmznt, anymy. I don^t ttUnk I'm going to 
be cJiawgXng ;Cfia;t much anymoKz. 

However > in this third year, there were also three women who described 
themselves as immature or less of a unique person than they had been 
previously. 

I izeZ likz I'ue lo^t - I woA a dtuvuxotoA and I 
p^ztty unlqaz (jokzn I come to toZJLzgz and wow I'm juht 
^'blzaugh''. 

OthzHrOhJiontzd responses were given by almost two-thirds of the 
juniors* Unlike last year when more commuters than residents so responded » 
this year the percentages among the groups were fairly equal. Descriptions 
of feelings » behavior and attitudes in relation to others were usually 
positive* A third of these juniors, especially resident men (58%) » 
described themselves as relating well, being outgoing, affectionate , 
understanding » considerate* Another fifth of the students described them- 
selves as nice guys/easy to get along with* Unlike the second year (18%) » 
only a very few felt they were shy (5%) or inconsiderate and self-centered 
(4%). 

...I'm a {^Klondiy guy. QpJitz compatiblz^ dohy 
to gzt along mJk. 

I think I'm a p^ztty nicz guy. I t/iy to bz a 
W/Cce guy. I aon^t voant to hunt anyonz-pky6icaJUy 
OK mzntaZJLy ok vokatzyjzn.. I thjy to be iKlznds t^uXh 
zvzAyonz^ ju6t about. 

A few students (15%) » especially women (22%) » but only 6% of the 
commuter men described themselves as tolerant and open-minded. The 
percentage of women so describing themselves had increased from (8%) in 
the second year. 

I thiiik I'ue gottzn a titttz tzS6 dogmaXic in my 
opinions. I tac££ accept 6omz onz 2Zsz^6 moKz. WzJU, 
tkat^6 partly ju6t te/vinlng to ilvz voith pzoplz. Voa 
kavz to tivz (Jiiitk thz pzoplz all yoxui. Voa can't ju6t 
get mad at thm and Izavz. 

Similar to last year, few students (12%) » described themselves in 
relation to family or community. Although in the second year this kind 
of response was given primarily by women , this year both men and women 
responded with similar frequency. 
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I've aJb)ay6 been pioad to fae pcjvt oi my ffiJkoJi^^ 
iamiZy - my j{atfi€A'4 QomnjoJi (^amily, and I 6tUl am. 

I tkink I'm compa64^onate, u;eZC, maybz ^QMltivd to 
^uiiQAlnQ as ^aK a/> that goe6* I ^ea££(/ j{ee£ motivatzd 
to qqX out thoAz and do ^ormMiing ioK thz mnJtd. I don^t 
know i^ky bat I ju6t - I ^qjoUu mnt to do 6om2Xhing and 
^ doe^n^t kavz to fae zoAXk ^katteAing ok makz thz 
h^adlinu, but jwbt (Jee£ a& though I've adcomplUhoxL 
6omzthlng^ 

Commuter women more frequently (47%) than the others (24%), gave 
kckltvm^JifVt-OHyiQj/vtzd self-descriptions. They were the only group to give 
such responses more frequently this year than last (22%). Indeed, notice- 
able decreases were evident in the percentage of students giving these 
responses in other groups (RM: 67%, 1968; 26%, 1969; CM: 38% and 26%; 
RW: 42% and 19%). Commuter women saw themselves as ambitious, determined, 
active and goal-directed (31%) as well as intellectual and verbally pro- 
ficient (20%). As many resident men gave this latter self-description^ 
but few commuter men (6%) and, unlike last year (26%), no resident women 
did. Very few (7%), mostly residents, said they were lazy, procrastinating 
and/or lacking in goals* 

We££, I thlyik Vm pxztty outgoing and 6QAA.oas In a 
lot OjJ u)ay6. rue got a lot OjJ dz^lyUtz plans and 
ambitcons . 

I'm a much mo^z hatioml thlnkoA than zvqa bzfoKz 

Lacking in motivation, basically lazy, ^XMtAatcd. . . 
I'm happy too^ though, tjohioh Is a toA/Ublc contradic- 
tion. I jjee£ likz I'm tjoasting my62Z^, but I am 
iuliilling my^oli in othvi way^, 6o. I jMt knovo that 
I can do zvmfthing I'm doing now and also do a lot o^ 
rzadlng and get a lot OjJ Iza/iyiing in and I thinkj "HeAe 
I am college and what am I doing with my mind?" I 
({ee£ like I'm wasting my62l{^ in college^ ok this coilcgc. 
I know now, it was wxong ^oK me, but I neve^ would have 
known unless I wa6 he^e. 



Self-Regard 

In addition to a self-description, students were asked how they felt 
about themselves. Some (55%) were also asked if there had been a change 
in their attitude toward themselves. Three- fourths of the latter group 
replied that a change had occurred. The rest described the way they felt 
about themsel-es without distinguishing whether or not this was a change 
for them. 

In general (86%) the students felt good about themselves (Table 7.2). 
A majority (52%), women commuters most frequently (66%), were very satis- 
fied with themselves as persons. 
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Table 7.2 



% of Students 



SELF-REGABD 


BM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


Positive: satisfied with self 


58 


A8 


4A 


66 


52 


Generally positive: aware of need for 
improvement 


21 


AO 


44 


28 


34 


Negative in some respects 


11 


11 


6 


5 


7 


Other: mixed or neutral 


11 




6 


6 


6 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


27 


16 


18 


80 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


19 


27 


16 


18 


80 



Not zxacXJbf 6eZ^'6cutUilzd but I'm happy and 
com^oKtabtz i/ohe/iz I am nou). I don^t itoZ unojasy 
bzifiQ me. I'm Mt putting anytking on on. anything. 
I'm kind 0^ fioJbixzd. I ^toZ good bolng me, I gye64. 

Another group (34%), resident women and commuter men especially, were 
fairly satisfied but felt the need for some specific improvement or 
general continued development* 

...Atd AAjght, zKczpt ^omet6ne6 I uU^h I uoun^t 
60 moody and dldn^t get 6o noAvoai. 

SomoAUmeA I don^t ILkz my^eZ^. It dependi. S5 peA 
cznt Oj{ tkz tunz, I Hkz my^eZi, thz othoA 15 peA 
CLznt, I don^t knot^. I havz to uoait and ^ee. Tking6 
oAt 6tUJt dzveZoptng . . • I 'm 6tltt changing. I think 
you feeep changing as you go along, 6o that tkz 15 
pVi cznt l6 - you knouo, Isn^t cZoxui, you knovo - 
lt^6 60Ht 0^ vacWtatlng. But thz othoA S5 peA cznt 
l& ilnz. 

A few students (7%) were generally dissatisfied with themselves at the 
time the question was asked* 

Hou) do I ^ccZ about my^cZi? I don^t knoijo. SohZ oi 
dl^appolnttd. I'm not - Jt^6 hoAd to 6ay dz^lnltely 
what It u, but I'm not 6atl6ilzd volth mysoJil, I gae6^ 
you couJtd 6ay. I can'-t 6ay oxactly ukat to change, to 
mafee it beXtcA - to mafee my^oZi boMcA. 
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A fev other students (62), but no commuter men, were unclear or 
uncertain as to how they regarded themselves* 

I don^t fenotu. I 6uppo6Q. kind nowUuiL. I 4ee 
my ({aatt6 and I aUo Ace Aome Qood points. 



Desired Future-Self 

Responses to the question, "What kind of a person would you like to 
be in eight years?" followed a pattern similar to that of the self- 
description question and were classified within the same three categories* 

lovzd - it mold hztp..A^d VJkz to fae happy. I 
tiviY\k that^6 important. 

Overall, students' future-self descriptions were in order of fre- 
quency, SQZi-0/iizntQ.d (64%), Otk^A-onloMad (50%), and kchitvmoMronlzYitiLd 
(25%) (Table 7.3). While the rank order was similar to last year, the 
percentage responding in SeJt^-0/UzntQ.d terms increased (54%, 1968; 64%, 
1969) while those responding in Ac/Ucueweni-Ovtteitted terms decreased 
(35%, 1968; 25%, 1969). 

In the third year the most common Szt^-0/UzntQ.d descriptors were 
those having to do with strength of character and convictions. Twice 
as many students as previously hoped to be courageous, self-controlled, 
sure of f'^emselves and independent thinkers (11%, 1968; 27%, 1969). On 
the other i.and, fewer said they wanted to be responsible, dependable, 
honest, or moral (24%, 1968; 11%, 1969). Although almost a third of 
resident women had described themselves in these latter terms the previous 
year, none did so this year. 

I muM lika to 6e 4e£j{-a4Aa/ted, knoio mon.t about thd 
mhld and it6 ptoplt. I muZd like, to fae mo^e in 
cont/Lol 0^ my motion6. 

I'd tike, to have, mJUL-poiJOoA 

l^d tike, to be honest and {^onthvight and^ uoM, be, 
able, tx) took oAound and not have to be ashamed o^ 
anytking . 

I juAt hope, that I at least have, e,nough o^ a 6e,nse, 
0({ KzspoMibiUty to get the, things done, ttiat I have, 
to get done, on time,... And that I'm not 4o contJoAed 
that - in S yea/u I hope I knouo uoheAe I'm going on. 
that Vm at least hal{^u)ay thoAt... 

When students were describing either their present or future selves, 
they expressed desires to achieve maturity and to continue to develop. 
More women (30%) than men (19%) listed such future goals. A few other 
students (13%), more residents (20%) than commuters (8%), said that they 
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Table 7.3 



DESIRED CHARACTERISTICS : EIGHT YEARS HENCE 



X of Students 



DECIRED CHARACTERISTICS 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


SBLf-omtfrBV 


63 


62 


56 


72 


64 


ETHICS 
























independent thinker/8el£**controlled 


26 


34 


25 


17 


27 














honorab le /moral 


10 


14 


- 


17 


11 


DEVELOPMENT 












Mature/continued development/ 












personally more developed 


20 


17 


31 


28 


23 


Fulfilled/good life/at peace with 












self/proper 


20 


10 


19 


5 


,13 


DISPOSITION 












urganxzea/posxcxve ouciooK/satiisiiea/ 












carefree/active/happy 


26 


17 


25 


33 


24 


OTHER-ORIEWTEP 


41 


41 


56 


55 


50 


FEELINGS, ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIOR 












Able to relate> communicate well/ 












socially at ease/ friendly /well- 












liked/ loved 


16 


24 


31 


33 


26 


Understanding/kind, considerate/ 












unselfish 


16 


21 


19 


22 


19 


Respected/extroverted, exciting person/ 












dynamic 


21 




6 


11 


9 


Open-minded/ tolerant/broad-minded 


5 


3 


12 


5 


6 


Sense of huinor/sensitive 


5 


3 




5 


4 


ACHIEI/EMEWr-ORIEMTEP 


32 


35 


31 


22 


25 


INTELLECTUAL 












Aware/up with events/open to new 












ideas/intelligent/read and study 












a lot/knowledgeable/curious and 












intellectually alive/articulate 


16 


14 


25 


17 


17 



(Continued on next page.) 
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DESIRED CHARACTERISTICS: EIGHT YEARS HENCE (ContM.) Table 7.3 



% of Students 



DESIRED CHARACTERISTICS 


RM 


CM 


Rtf 


CW 


Total 


ACHlEmENT-OmNTED {Cont'd,) 












PERSONAL 












Major decisions made/settled in life 


16 


17 


12 


11 


15 


Successful/successful competitior/ 










leader 


16 


3 


6 




5 


5AME 


5 


17 




5 


10 


OTHER/VON'T KWOW 


U 


10 




11 


10 


Total NUMBER: Students 


19 


29 


16 


18 


82 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


55 


72 


50 


56 


233 



hoped to be fulfilled, to have a good life and to be at peace with them- 
selves* 

Eight vjOjoM iKom wow; I kopt to bt a Uttlz bit moKt 
matuAt and tzoKn c liXtlt bit moKt about JLiit by 
that turn 

I think yd )iQjxUi: like, to be at peace with my^tti... 
6e at peiice with mj cm aspihjatiom, ^ezl I'ue 
^uZ^ilted wkateveA pfiottiUt 1 had in wkattvoA iiaM I 
decide M;a6 my cxitinQ* 

Whereas, in the second year students emphasized their desire to be 
calm and happy (29%), in the third year very few did. Instead, one fourth 
of the juniors, especially commuter women (33%), hoped to be organized, active, 
satisfied, happy, and have a positive outlook* 

I don^t mnt to be 6uch a go-gettcA that I'm going 
to lo6e 6ome my othet pen/ipective&, bat I don^t 
want to be 4o easygoing that I'm not going to 
acompluh what I want. 

Vd tike to be mo^e 6en.ene than I am now. 

OthcA'Ohiented descriptions were given by slightly more women (56%) 
than men (44%). They aspired to be able to relate to others, to be 
socially at ease, and to be well-liked or loved; these desires were 
expressed by more women (32%) than men (21%) • 
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I n^zaJUbi u)ould like, to iee a lot pzjoptz, taik to 
diii^Aent pejoptz and tzoAn inom 4km. I tkink I've 
got 60 much to tea/in ^/u>m ptoplz, that I jJeeZ JUkt 
I'm mAting timz urfien I'm not mzztinQ pzoptz 

I think I'd JUkz to bz a umm^/i pzMon...l^m not 
60<UaZJiy outgoing; that I'd JUkz to havz.' 

' About a fifth (19Z) of the students wanted to be understanding , 
considerate or unselfish* 

8e abtz to goX aZong mMi pzoptz and 6e kind to pzoptz, 
even ii thzy do hvJit you, 'oxuAe I knou) 06 you get 
otdz^ you get ha/ulz/i and you^Hz not a6 pottent (u6£fe 
pzoptz 06 you^d JUkz to be and I think I can 4ee my6zli 
changing a JUttlz bit. 

Fewer students than last year (23%, 1968; 9%, 1969), again more 
resident men (21%) , than others (5%) expressed their desire to be 
respected, extroverted, and exciting* 

8e aon6id2Aatz and iaUi and to be n^upzctzd and thz 
only my you con be ^z^pzctzd i6 i^^ you ^2Apzct 
you/U2Zi, you^il probably be n/iJ6pzctzd by othaM. 

In the third year fewer students responded In terms of Ac/t/Cevemen;t- 
OAizntzd characteristics (35%, 1968; 25%, 1969)? men's responses were 
similar In frequency to the previous year* The decrease was due, then, 
to a sharp decrease, from 47% to 22%, In the commuter women's responses* 

About the same number as In the second year (17%) hoped to be 
keeping up with events, reading a lot, knowledgeable, open and articulate* 

I'd Ukz to be 6tiU zducating my62Zi. I'd Ukz 
to n,zad, jUMt Jizad, and ^zad, and ^zad, and livz. 

I'd likz to kzzp an zyz open jJo>t thing6 that I am 
6tilt intQJiQjbtzd in and to pu/u>uz thm. Pznhap6 
maybz gat back in politick • • .PJiobably I 'd 6tiJU likz 
to be taking couA6e6 in 6ckool that I'm ^zaliy 
intzn.Qjbtzd in at my own Iqaj^ujiz. 

A few students (15%) wanted to have made their major decisions and to 
be settled In life eight years hence* 

...aboixt tight yzaA6 ^>tom no(JO I muld likz to havz 
6ztttzd dom, pJiobably havz tA)o kid6 by thzn and be 
ablz iinanciiilly to 6uppont a family. To be in a 
6oci2Xy, to be accep^Ced a6 pant o^ 6ociejty, not to 
be a mi6^iX. 

Resident men (16%) also aspired to be a success or a leader* 
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Thz onJbj qaatUy Trf like, to havz OA^ht t/eow i^om 
n(M -C6 be n^eaJUy -cnrfepenrfewt. I thbtk ^aat^h bdcjDxt^n 
a titttz bit impontant to me now • having hzoixAJUbf - 
not 60 much i^m othoA ptoplz but mXhin my^oJ^.^... 
and be iinanciaZZy wM o^jj, be 6zaiAz I guCA^, 

I'rf -fcifee to hav^ a po6iXion in 6ocieXy - I iigaxt, thz 
iMy I look at it iM that I can do mo^te things in a posi- 
tion 0|5 po(jotn than I con do in a po6iXion o^ KzbeJUion 
- a po6ition against tht po^oM. we Itt thz non- 
cotmitted typz pe^^on, lofio'^ /uA^ thinkt^ oi hiMtl^ 
ain powe/i In society^ I think we o/ie /(M^ go^g to 
aue the, 6ame problems that we have ioK the, lci6t 
hundred yeau. Thi^ all 6ound6 veAjy egotistical - bat 
I think maybe I coodd do something ii I had a po6W.on 
0(5 autho^uXy. So thatch maybe wiuit I'm dedicating 
my6eZi to. 

As in both previous years, a few students (10%), primarily commuter 
men (17Z), wanted to be the same in eight years as they are now. However, 
whereas in the second year this group had included over a fifth of the 
resident women (21%), no resident women so responded this year. 

I tlvink S yejou injom now i^ l^m the voay I am ^gtit 
now, it would be g^eat 'cau^e I wont to 6tay youiig 
alt my li^e - young in hpiMt I huppohe. 

l^d like, to have jtfie 6ame [choAacteAtstic/^] I have 
now. Vd like to t^y to poA^ect the/>e a little moKz. 
l^d like to be able to do mostly u^iat I want to do. 

As before, a few students (10%), but fewer commuter men than last year 
and no resident women, were unsure about what qualities they would like 
to have in eight years or gave responses which were uncodable. 

I AQjnembeA botng a6ked that question and I came up 
with all these things. And Kight now I don't think 
I can come up with veAy much o^ anything, because I 
think I realize night now tiiat I don't exactly know 
what type o^ a peMon I want to be... I'd just like 
to live ion a iJcw mone yeoAS .begone, I even came 
to a point oi deciding what type o^ a peMon I wont 
to be. It might be a veAy poon way oi looktng at it^ 
but I'd pne^QA to just kind 0|J expentence things and 
then choose, ^ cause I neally don^t think Tue 
zxpenianced enough tilings to choose exactly idiot 
kind oi a peASon I'd tike to be. 
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Desired Future Activities 



General * The students were asked not only what kind of persons 
they would like to be In eight years, but also what they would like to 
be doing then. Responses were organized Into categories similar to 
those in reporting the kind of person students expected to be. 
Ac/Ueveine»tt-o/Ueittec{ goals predominated slightly more this year than last 
(B7Xf 1968; 94Z, 1969). A noticeable Increase in such responses occurred 
among resident women (63Z9 1968; 93Z9 1969) , making their percentage 
similar to those of the other groups (Table 7.4). 

Career aspects of achievement were important expectations for two-* 
thirds of the students, particularly resident men (72%) and comnuter 
women (75Z) • A majority of the students (51Z), especially resident men 
v72Z), hoped to be Involved in a job that was rewarding and enjoyable. 

I'd likt to havz a job that I can uaz my zducation 
and whatzvQA intoZtigzncz I kavz and - not nzcQ/>6a/Uty 
a whitz cottoji job but a chaJUmging job^ a i^nancAMly 
KQyoaJiding job. 

I'd likz to^ I 6vippo6z to bz In a 6malt buAlnU6 by 
fny^eZ^, fiave 60fm£ting ion. my^zl^ that I can Hun and I 
can 6ont 0^ takz c/Vlz ol. Somttiung I can takz piidz 
In, maybt buUZd it up i^om a 6maJU company - not into 
6omttiunQ big but 6omzthing that I can 6ay, "We££, thi& 
iA mtne." 

Commuter women more frequently (44%) than resident women (332) aspired to 
be working eight years hence, even when they referred to marriage and/or 
children in their plans. 

Personal aspects of Achitvmcnt were mentioned by almost half of the 
students, more residents (55%) than commuters (36%). They hoped to have 
an active an interesting life - participating in sports, traveling, doing 
and enjoying new things. Of all the groups, commuter men least frequently 
(32%) reported these aspirations. In both years only a few men (3%) 
mentioned their military obligation. 

I'd ttfee to be doing what Vit ba zn joying eight 
yca/u> ^Aom now. 

I'd ILkz to be living with about iiity pzoptt on ^ome 
ILttZz ijiland oi^ o^ Greece and living in a communt. 
Uhat I expect to bz doing in ecgftt yea/u i^om now^l^tl 
pKobabty 6tilt be o^ond thz UniveMity, eXthoA 06 a 
6tud2Jfit OA. 06 a tzachoA — I 'm not 6uAt tofecc/i and happily 
moAJvioxL. 

mai, I'd likt to thavol. I Ukz tAaveUng, mzUing 
pzopld, doing dLUviQjfit things, not thz 6am(L tlUng6 
aJU thz timz. 
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DESIRED ACTIVITIES: EIGHT YEARS HENCE 



Table 7.4 



% of Studeats 



ACTIVITY 


RM 


CM 


RW 




Total 






70 




QA 




CAREER 












Rewarding job /enjoyable, interesting 












work/on the way to successful 












career 


72 


52 


33 


44 


51 


Working/working away from home/ 












working before ^ during^ after 












marriage and/ or children 




8 


20 


44 


16 


PERSONAL 












Interesting, enjoyable life/culturally 












active/many activities/sports. 












physical actlvlty/do new things /do 












what I want to be doing/ 












self-fulfllled/experiencing a lot 


50 


32 


53 


44 


43 


Through with or avoid military 


5 


A 






3 


EDUCATION 












ncivc cc/ ciuvciiti.eu otuuy/couuxuue 












education in general, now or after 












family started/learning new things 


17 


12 


40 


6 


17 


ECONOMIC 












ncxx uuuu.uc^uciDxe/ x^xcti/nave money/ 












security/own property: real^per-- 












sonal 


11 


40 


7 




17 


0THER-0R1E!4TED 


55 


56 


80 


i7 


67 


INVOLVEMENT WITH FAMILY & COMMUNITY 












Married and raising a family/be good 












spouse, parent/enjoying family life 


22 


28 


60 


38 


35 


Involved in politics/the community/ 












with others/serve community/work 












with children's groups 


22 


12 


13 


13 


15 


BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHERS 












Involved with others of similar 












interests /have friends /be like 












someone (e.g., mother) 


11 


20 


20 


38 


22 


OTHER/DON'T KNOW 


11 


16 


7 


6 


11 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


25 


15 


16 


74 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


45 


69 


28 


37 


179 



{DM, I'd tUiz to cuttmd - I lovz attending concepts. 
I oacoAtonaZJty attojnd a baJUot. I rmm, feeepcwg up 
ut^t/i changtng cuJUu/iz. 

Educational aspects of achievement , e.g., continuing education in 
some form, were more Important to resident women (40Z) than to any other 
group (12%) • 

I'm not teadUng, VtJi 6e 6tJUUi going to 6choot on. 
6om2tking. I'm convinced, boJing hoAz, thJU i^ fund o^ 
i/ohcm it^6 happming, in a my ok at tzMt wfeete you 
ItoAn about (jAiat^6 happening. So eight yea/tA ^Hcm now 
VJUi 6till havz to be In contact ^fiim education. 

There were also a few (17%) , primarily commuter men (40%) but no 
commuter women, who mentioned materialistic aspects of achievestent, e.g., 
being well-^off , having property. This had increased' again, as in the 
second year (7%, 1967; 14%, 1968). 

I'rf lUic to have a good job and be abtc to enjoy the 
hobbiu that I have and have a nice home. Hot anything 
extwx)ndinaAy, have a nice cjojl. Hot ju&t the mateAAjot 
things, but no ^LnancAjat voonnJieJ^ . 

Although two thirds of the students, especially women, mentioned 
OthoA-ontented activities, this was less than the percentages in the 
previous year (83%). Thirty- five per cent of the students, 
particularly resident women (60%), wanted to be married, raising a family 
and enjoying family life.-'- The group anticipating family involvement 
included more women (48%) than men . (25%) . Involvement in community 
activities was desired by both sexes, but was particularly mentioned by 
resident men (22%) . 

I'rf Uke to be in a position voheAe I could KcaJUbj 6hovo 
my klndne66 and humanity tom^d^ people. EitheA, 6aij 
in 6ome kind o^ teachtng gnoup on. something like ghetto 
mnk Oft something vchcAe I could ieally 6hou) tixat I ca^e 
about otheA people and theot plight. 

I almy6 want to be am/te o^ things and active in things 
that axe going on in the community a/wund me. Hot just 
six back ' get moMted and have a family and just sit 
back and just live that fccnd li^e that's shoZteAed i^om 
eveny thing el^e. 

I hope to be settled In (johat I'll be doi^ig, bas^^calZy, ^oK 
the KQJSt 0^ my li^e. And I hope that vohatevcA it is, LVs 
going to mean something to soctety, really. I have thJj> 
honest desiAe to do something othcA titan just be a Social 
SecjuJvity numbcA. 



^See pp. 144-45 for additional information on marriage and family plans 
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About a fifth of the students (22%), especially commuter women (38%), 
hoped to be involved with other people of similar interests and to have 
many friends* 

I 6tiZt mnt to be mtk thz aaadmic - the, 
IntoJUiddtixaJi c/UMd. I znjoy beaig uxUk pojoptd 
uko di6aiS6 tlUng6, IntzlZzctual things. 

...havi,YiQ Zjot6 0^ ^/UmdA and bOyUiQ a ifiiznd to 
lot& o£ people,. 

A few others wished to emulate a particular person or type of person 
whom they considered a model to guide their future behavior. 

There were also a few (11%) , more men (14%) than women (6%) , who were 
either unsure of what their eight year goals were or whose responses were 
uncodable. 

I realty ean^t 6ay couAe I'm 6ont d/tZ^ting novo 
and I don^t ^eaJUy know wheAz I voant to go. WM, 
u)fiat Vd Ukz to be. I'd ^cfee .Co be - I'd lUia to 
have, a com^o^Uablz tivlng. I'd Zikz to have, a job 
that muM ^eaZZy IntoJiUt me. I'd Ukz to ba 
moJUiiexL - i^oZt maybz not. 

Career » Marriage and Family Goals . Flans for career, marriage and 
family were tabulated separately from>as well as together with the 
general listing of future activities. Alsc^ a record was kept of which 
of the three topics the student mentioned first. Men clearly reflected 
cultural expectations. For most men (77%), career was mentioned first; 
the remaining men mentioned marriage first (Table 7.5). No men mentioned 
parenthood first. In contrast, 30% of the women, few commuter women (13%), 
listed career first. For 60% of the commuter women, marriage was the 
first-mentioned activity. Over a quarter of all the women (27%) mentioned 
motherhood first. 

Most of the students (87%) indicated that they planned a career, 
although a few were vague about what it might involve (Table 7.6). Only 
13% omitted any mention of paid emplojrment when speaking of their future. 
This group included only one male but 28% of the women. 

Flut 0^ attl'd like, to be, in a Unz o^ mnk ^ihat 
I enjoy. It hoA timlte,d 6e.cuAlty, but enjoyment and 
6eti-Ke^pexit. 

And I want to be, teaching, de,^initeZy. Tejaching U a 
pnoie^6ion wheJie. I cm - Once, my duZdkzn Kexick ^vut 
gnade. I can go out and 6tUZ teach, becooie they'll be. 
in 6chool, too. And I ju^t love, it. 

It de.pend6 i^ I have, a cxuiceA oK i{^ Vm moMicd. I hope, 
to have, a cjoacca be^Jo/te. I tlUnk tliat I would ^e,eZ that 
I've, mi&6ed something i^ I ju/^t went jj^tom college, into 
moMtage,. 



Table 7.5 



FIRST-MEIITIONED GOAL 









% of 


Students 




FIRST-MENTIONED GOAL 




BM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


■Total 


CAREER 




78 


76 


44 


13 


57 


MARRIAGE 




22 


24 


28 


60 


32 


PARENTHOOD 








28 


27 


12 


Total NUMBER: 


Students 


18 


25 


15 


18 


76 


Total NUMBER: 


Responses 


18 


25 


15 


18 


76 



Table 7.6 WLGWI YEAR GOALS: CAREER, MAkRIAGE, FAMILY 



% of Students 



CAREER, MARRIAGE, FAMILY 


RM 


CM 


RW 


CW 


Total 


CAREER 


100 


96 


73 


72 


87 


Definite mention of career 


89 


92 


60 


72 


80 


Career mentioned vaguely 


11 


4 


13 




7 


Career not mentioned as goal 




4 


27 


28 


13 


Marriage 


83 


76 


80 


78 


79 


Definite mention of marriage 


67 


56 


73 


67 


64 


Marriage as deferred goal 


17 


20 


7 


11 


14 


Marriage not mentioned as goal 


17 


24 


20 


22 


18 


Already married 


5 


8 


27 


11 


12 


PARENTHOOD 


44 


52 


93 


56 


59 


Definite mention of parenthood 


33 


44 


80 


44 


49 


Children mentioned as deferred goal 


11 


4 


13 


11 


9 


No intention of parenthood 




4 






1 


Children not mentioned 


56 


50 


7 


44 


40 


Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


25 


15 


18 


76 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


54 


54 


49 


47 


204 



But, I t!tink that zveAy individuxit 6houZd tJiy to deveZop 
om (m.pahWM,QA bzioKz tAylng to makz a ti^z (Oitk 
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Similar to the second year, 64% of the third-year students expected 
to be married eight years after the interview. Men (18%) more than women 
(9%) expected to defer matrimony to more than eight years in the future. 

I kopz to bz moAAlzd. That^6 thz mdin tking. 

I don^t fenow I wojtt to bz m(wUzd ok not. It alt 
dzpznd6 on I ^Ind a mman I mnt to {^aZJL in lovz 

I(J I don^t, thzn I am ILvz an zntiKoZy dlUz^ojAt 
JUiz than 1 do. But, bz^oKZ I mntzd to get ma/uUzd 
and nou) I thiydi I can tivz mXhoixt it. 

I don^t knoi^ i^hztkzn. l^ll gzt ma/uUzd on. vohat. Rigkt 
now I jjee£ tikz that^6 thz ^a/tthzst thing inom my mind, 
^cjomz I tkink it inteA^2Az6 too muck mJk zvoAything 
zUz. 

Parenthood was a stated goal of more than half of the students, but 
it seemed to be most important to resident women, 80% of whom anticipated 
becoming mothers by that time. An additional 13% of these women expected 
to defer childbearing xrntil later than that. Only 7% of the resident 
women did not mention plans for family, as contrasted with 44% of the 
commuter women and 53% of the men. Last year 69% of women commuters 
expected to have a family in nine years. Since 55% of the men did not even 
mention parenthood as a stated goal, it might be inferred that fatherhood 
is a less salient feature of men^s perception of their future, than is 
motherhood for women. 

...mostly gztting moMyizd, having chUxOizn. I znjoy 
thm 60 much, I might as voM havz a low o^ my om. 

I should havz my family complztz by thzn. I stUU 
hopz to bz a hoaS0A)i^z. I hopz to bz a good motkz/i 
and a good wi^z and to havz a happy family. 

I think noAJiing a family. In S yzoHJS VZl bz vohat - 
aJbnost 30 yza^/^ old, 6o I think I'd ICkz to havz 
ckltdAzn and nalsz thm to bz kind kids, gznzn^oas, 
and not szt^ish tikz somz o^ my coasinyS a/iz, and I 
hopz tlizy can gzt along ijoith pzoptz. 

Interim Activities . For the first time students were asked what they 
would like to do for the period between the interview and eight years 
hence. These responses were overwhelmingly Achizvzmznt-OMytzntzd (90%) 
(Table 7.7). The emphasis for eight-year achizvzmznt was on career goals; 
the interim emphasis was on educational activities, primarily completing 
the academic preparation required for the career activities they antici- 
pated. 

Sixty percent of the students, resident women most frequently (79%) 
and commuter women least frequently (39%), described educational activities. 
Most frequently (35%), students expected to be working toward an advanced 



Table 7.7 DESIRED ACTIVITIES: BETWEEN NOW AND EIGHT YEARS 



Z of Students 



ApTTVTTV 


PM 


tin 






Total 


ACHlEmEHT-OmEmV 


S9 


69 


79 


700 


90 


FDUHATTON 


J J 


oo 


7Q 




DU 


Aavsncea s cuoy 

Complete baccalaureate degree 
Continue education In general/after 
family or other interruption 


jy 
11 

5 


JD 

18 
14 


7 

21 


1/ 

11 
11 


13 

13 


PERSONAL 


50 


57 


14 


33 


41 


Work toward goals/goals '.cided/ 
settling on right direction, 
goals/settled normal life 

Get through or avoid military 


33 
28 


21 
36 


7 
7 


28 
5 


23 
22 


CAREER 












Work before or after marriage and/ 
or children/work away from home/ 
worivxng 


11 


11 


Zo 


39 


20 


ECONOMIC 












Have money^ house 




14 


7 


5 


9 


SELV-ORlEmV 


33 


32 


43 


39 


56 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 












Be involved in many activities/sports, 
physical activities/do new things/ 
aoxng wnac i want to be doing/ sell-* 
fulfilled/experiencing a lot/ 
sexually active 


33 


32 


43 


39 


36 


OTHER'ORlEmV 


22 


7 


ZS 


22 


J« 


INVOLVEMENT WITH FAMILY & COMMUNITY 


17 


7 


29 


22 


17 


Getting Mrried/married and raising 
a f ariiily 

Service to community/to children of 
community 


11 

5- 


7 


22 
7 


17 
5 


13 
4 


BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHERS 












Involved with others of similar 
interests 


5 








1 


OTHER/SAME 


17 


3 




n 




Total NUMBER: Students 


18 


28 


14 


18 


78 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


38 


66 


33 


44 


181 
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degree* This group Included half the resident women and over a third (37%) 
of all the men but only 17Z of commuter women* A few (13%) mentioned 
completing work for the baccalaureate degree; others (13%) mentioned con- 
tinuing their general education or continuing after some interruption, like 
childbearing* 

I (J I do 6e;tttz on 6ociology, i/ohlch Is at loMt tkt thing 
thcut^6 mo6t pKobablz ...l^tZ probably be going to school 
jJo/L mxt QAjght yzoM ok six yea/i6, anyvoay* 

VoK thz mxt im - iovJi, il\)z, slx-yza/is, I expect to be 
golyiQ to school. I'd Ukz to go ^OK a MastoM. k^toA 
that I ilguJiz li I mnt to cop out ^^om socldXy a littlo. 
mofit, I can go and t/ty ^OK a Ph.D. and l^ I dzcldz then 
that :tkvt,z^s too much I weed ({/torn society and I'm going 
to have to become some sont ol a loss and become pant o^ 
society to some degree, then I ilgu/ie I could go to Im 
school OK something like that. 

In another part of the interview students were specifically asked if 
they planned advanced study* At that time nearly two-thirds of them (81% 
of the residents, 50% of the commuters) indicated they were considering 
it; only 35% mentioned it in relation to their intermin plans* The 
discrepancy might be accounted for by noting that the former question was 
specific, whereas the latter was general, eliciting a broad range of 
anticipated activities* Both sets of answers reveal that resident women 
are most apt to plan further study, and commuter women least apt to* 
Generally residents seemed to have greater aspirations > for advanced study* 

Of those students considering continued education, 45% had come to 
this decision since beginning college. The most frequently cited (43%) 
reason for further study was that it was required for their vocational 
goal, e*g*, dentist, professor, teacher* In addition 18% said their deci- 
sion had been prompted by a realization that there was so much more to 
learn than they had previously thought* Others (14%) said they needed to 
have more time to decide their vocational goal and were utilizing graduate 
study as a means of postponing their decision* 

Pojthaps the biggest thing (/)as the ieeJUng that I 
hadn^t lexuined enough. .A^m hoping that gnaduate 
school Is a little bit dlHeAznt and that you would 
leojin moKe in tenms o(J things you mnted to, because 
you muld have a choice OjJ pe/ihaps, what cou/ise^ 
you wanted to take. Venhaps noAAow It down moKe. 

other kchlevment'Onlevited responses included personal or career 
activities similar to eight year goals* Twenty-three percent, including 
one third of resident men, were concerned with deciding and working toward 
their goals, both eight-year and general* A third of the men and two 
women mentioned military service* 



G^duatinQ, Sont finding my^eZ^ Kzaltij. Finding 
out (johat^6 n^zaJUy me and g(ittbig moKa out oi aoilzgz 
than I fiave 4o ^o/l. A6 ^a/i u tha dAa^t gocA I*££ 
(^)cUt tlZl that come6 . The way I ^ztt about it i4 , 
you havz an obJUgation, A,zaJUy, to youA aount/iy' and 
t^ you^H^z phy^lcaJUy ^it and abtz to, I think you 
6houJtd youA dounthjy. lt^6 n^oxUty a malt pntaz 
to pay {^OK iKtzdom, I thlydi. 

Planning my dJUizotton, putUna out tkz owe thKzad 
tk(vCh gonna lojxd me tofec/te I nave to go. 

WeJU, I dz^lniXtty mnt to got out oi tha dnait 
6omehow wWiout having to £eave tiiz count/iy w^c/i I 
dzilnltety thought Oj(. I'm vooKklng on It but I don^t 
know how 6ucc2^6^ul VJUi be. 

One fifth of the students , particularly women (34%) wanted to be 
working in the interim* 

Some of the students (36%), especially resident women (43%) spoke 
of Szt{^'OfliQJ/ltzd activities - those which relate to personal satisfaction 
or growth. They hoped to be involved in new things, things which would 
be self-fulfilling and which would contribute to an active, interesting 
life. 

Thay 6ay youA tamoQa Hid - you 6houZd znjoy It. 
1(5 that^6 what^6 happo^nlng, I'm golna downhtiZ i/iom 
now on. So I'm going to thy to do tkz tJalngi I should 
havz dona ^nom )i to 20 ihom now, inom 21 to 30... 
I don^t know. W6 tough to come up with an an^woA. 
Soxual JL2tatlon6kip6, going to dl6cothzquj2/>, tJiavMing, 
taking movlQ/>. Thede oAe the. tking6 that I didn^t have 
that much - ha/idty at all 6e((o>te - duAtng my taoM. I 
tiUnk 21 to 30 could be the. bojbt yojiu oi youA liia, 
because you^Hz young znough to do thtngi and you^fiz 
6tlti old mough that you^Ki aJUiowad to do. Vou^^z 
KoMtntcto^d by cwtaln ago. Umits ttil 21 and now you 
can do thm. I mean lt^6 Izgal to do thm, I 6hould 
6ay. 

Be^een now; and thm I thtydi I'd llko, to tM\)QJi an 
awiat lot. I wayyt to wonk and I'd juj^t Uka to 
exptnloncQ, as much as I can. 

A few of the students (18%), very few commuter men (7%), expected 
to participate in Oth^A-OKitntzd activities during the next eight years, 
principally those having to do with establishing their own family (13%) . 

A look at the total picture of students' expectations for their 
next eight years shows that they generally aspired to the achievement of 
advanced degrees, an active and interesting personal life, and commence- 
ment of rewarding and enjoyable careers. 
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Summary 



A common theme of personal and/or social development was apparent In 
these students' descriptions of both their present and desired future-selves. 
This same theme was reflected throughout much of the interview including 
students' ao8c valuable experiences , their concerns » and their purposes for 
attending college » all of which emphasized the importance attached to 
personal/social development. Achievement in career , educational and 
personal areas was the major thrust of their intended future activities. 
Career^ goals and personal development also emerged as the most frequently 
stated purposes for college attendance. In general students seemed to 
perceive their university experiences as facilitating both these general 
goals . 
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POSTSCRIPT 



At the end of the interview students were asked, "Have you any 
other comments you would like to make about your University experience 
so far, or about differences between this year and last?" Nearly three- 
fourths (72%) of the students had comments to make* 

Over a third, especially resident women (46%), used this opportunity 
to refer to their increased maturity and personal development over the 
last three years (Table 8.1). TWo residents felt that their development 
had not been as much as it should have been, but most students felt that 
their experiences had contributed to, or accelerated, their personal 
development and maturity. 

I cm a n,2xil dtangz In my^oZi night noijo. EbpzoiaJUbj 
in,om wkm I wa^ a ^/le/ihman. I u;aA 6o young than In moKz 
way^ than juAt age. 

T/ie onZy thing I'm H.2jCiZZy happy about ^ me, e^xpanding 
mi/6tti 6Q.Ung things a lot diUvuLnt than coming 
up hdAz OA a naivz ^/iz^hman. That^6, I ^nfe, the main 
cjoyvUiibutlon that thz ^ohooV^ given to me. I'm KzaZ 
happy {^oK it. 

I know theAz o/te di^oAmcQ^ . . .but I don^t jjee£ tike a 
diiioAont poMon, but I fenoa; I look at things diU^^yitly. 
I think ju^t matuAing and being hviz. I con 4ee 
mMol^ 06 a ^KQAihman Hunning up and down the haJU, 6ecaa6e 
the ^/io^hmm 6 tilt do that and I 6ay, ''Oh, wait tiJU they're 
6ophomoH.2^ and junior and lot them -6ee how hidiculou^ It 
but IX u poht oA being a i/ie^hnan and a lot oi 
iun, but I wouldn't think o^ doing things like, that anymoKz. 
And you juAt get into a g^ove, and you do things the, way - 
you're, u^ed to IX now. Vou don't jump out and n.un and do 
e,veAything, but, you get to 4ee the, things that you waivt 
to -6ee. 

Tt'6 all been a lot o^ ^un. I'd do it again, tiie exact 
^ame way I ^nk because it taught , me a lot and thi6 jU 
whoAe I gKesM up. lt'6 like my second home. 

Other students, (25%) discussed specific events which had occurred 
during their junior year. Men, especially resident men (27%), were more 
likely to comment on current campus events than were women. References 
were made to the disruption of University routine, including teach-ins, 
ana student demands for changes. 



Table 8.1 



ADDITIOKAL COMMENTS 



X of Students 



TOPICS 


RM 


CM 


RW 


Ctf 


Total 


PERSONAL VEVELOVUENT/UM^URlTy 


36 


33 


46 


33 


3« 


References to beneficial effects of 












college years 


27 


33 


38 


33 


35 


References to insufficient development 


9 




8 


- 


3 


COMMEAfTS/CyiESTIONS AoOuT iNrtKl/IBv STuW 


55 


29 


75 


20 


29 


ITSELF 


SPECIFIC THIRP-l^EAR REFERENCES 


27 


76 


37 


33 


25 


Current events: teach-ins /student 












dctaands /radical, activist types/ 












cnanges 


27 


12 


3 




14 


Increased academic^. social involvement 












this year/ enjoyed this year especially 




4 


8 


33 


11 


FUTURE 


9 


34 


23 


14 


23 


Uncertainty, anxiety about, decisions^ 












goals 


9 


21 


15 


7 


15 


Immediate future plans 




13 


8 


7 


8 


CRITICISMS Of SOCmV OR mCATlOm SVSTEIA 


22 






7 


S 


OTHER 




T3 






5 


Total NUMBER: Students 


11 


24 


13 


15 


63 


Total NUMBER: Responses 


16 


33 


15 


15 


79 



l^eo/i, I -tfUnfe ;£/ie on£r/ thing, has to do mJk voAy 
ciWLZnt zvQjAtb and thatch uUih tkd dl662nt on cowpoA 
and tvQAy thing and I think tht gfiOJutoMt thing 
thatch kappmzd. ...a^ a fioJt^uZt, tht ttackoM a/it 
changing* Tkzy ^QjoUZy ate. I-t'4 goiy^ to be a nadicat 
upkoxival in the. ^tnactuAe OjJ the college, I think • • • 
.At was VQAy bme^icLal, voAy good. 

For women commuters (33%) particularly, it was their increased personal 
involvement and enjoyment, either academic or social, that was emphasized 
in their comments about their third year. 
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I gut&i the. biggest di^^eJimcz between :tkU yzoA 
and thz otkzA *tfo yzoM U that I 'm becoming moKz 
involved Zn the. imlveMJUg. I vxx& fitaJUy the. 
typical apatketic 6tudeM bz^ofie., because I didn't 
K2alty coAe.. TheAe. nadical gKoupi who would 
6pout oU and zvvujtking, I'd almyi :tiUnk they're, 
mong. Tkzjy'fie. jabt bfUng mdlaal. And, I gueiA 
that'i the. biggest change, I've jai>t learned to 
lliten. 

It' 6 ju&t that my junioK yexui, wa& KexUly tuio 
di^^eAent 6to^e/>. Lait yeah, wajb 60 pKeMuA.e~ 
filled ' and I thought I woi KeaUy at the point 
MheJie I'd b/ieak, wheJie I couldn't hack the wofik 
anymofie, but a^teJi tkU yeoA, I 6tiU 6ee theJie'6 
wonk to be done, but now I '\je takin on a 604X6 
that it' 6 enjoyable which it Koaliy waj^n't 
bexiaxi&e W>t yexoi theJie weAe de^iMtely couM&& 
which I dUlOzed immen&eZy but thi& yeoA it' 6 
really college like college should be, which I 
don't think should be filled with pfLe/>6uAes and 
anxieties like Zait yeah definitely was. 

A third topic was the future. As they approached graduation, a few 
students, especially male commuters (21%), said they felt anxiety ana 
uncertainty as they faced the necessity of making decisions about thei? 
goals. Residents blamed their impending graduation for forcing them to 
make decisions they did r--t feel ready for or want to have to make. 
Commuters, on the other hand, felt that they should be ready to make such 
decisions and if they exerted themselves sufficiently they could come to 
necessary decisions. 

IndecAMion on. uncertainty, whatever you want to call 
it. I haven't KexdUy found myself yet, I guz&s. 

A number commented on their plans for the immediate future including 
summer activities, marriage, applying for readmission to SUNY/B or 
January graduation. 
■ A few others, especially resident men (22%), had criticisms of society 
or their education, and three spoke of personal problems. 

Over a fourth of the students (29%) commented on or asked questions 
about the interview or project. Some were curious about the mechanics of ' 
the study, including who would receive the reports; others made positive 
comments about the interviews and found them a valuable experience. 

I tkink those questions you asked me do a pneXty good 
job - they make you talk about things ovzfi and oveJi 
again. They make you talk about tlie way you've changed 
and the way the UniveJisity has aUecX.ejd you and the way 
eveJiy thing has affe-cted you in the past yewi, and the 
whole poA,nt u that you just nealLze that you've changed... 
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iCont^d.) OK that you^K^ chanQing. Theu makt you juAt 
i^zl it and you knoao JUL. I neve/t thought I i/oouZd ^eotcze 
the, changt. I oJbMyi mndvced i/ohat pzopJtz mojont Mfien thty 
iaid you gnJ^^/o up ok you^Kt gKouUng up. But nou) Wi 
iunny. Vou juAt ^eet jU and you can KOJodUzt it. 



Students seemed to feel that the third year at SUNY/B was of 
particular significance because of their increased awareness of the 
potentialities of the college experience ^ enthusiasm toward their 
academic experiences » and recognition of their personal growth • 
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SUMMARY 



This report, part of the Biography of a Class research project, is the 
fourth of a series based on interview data. It presents students' reactions 
to their third year of University experience, their opinions about the 
University environment, involvement in University life, attitudes toward 
faculty and course work, changes in specific attitudes, their self- 
descriptions, concerns, motivations and future goals. The sample on which 
this report was based consisted of all but thirteen students in the initial 
group of 100 randomly selected from the 1894 Freshmen who entered SUNY/B in 
September, 1966. Of the 87 interviewed for this report, eleven had withdrawn 
from school (vs. 7 in 1968) and seven had tranLf erred elsewhere (vs. 5 in 
1968). Those who could not be reached for interviews included two male resi- 
dents, four male commuters, five resident women and two commuter women. 

This report is based on responses of students during the second semester 
of the 1968-69 academic year. Open-ended questions were used to permit 
maximum flexibility in student response. 

By the third year every student was committed to a specific major . The 
number of students in Social Sciences and Administration had increased again 
so as to include nearly half of the students. This faculty was the most 
frequent choice of all groups except commuter women who most frequently chose 
majors in Arts and Letters* 

Most students, especially women, had not changed their major during the 
year although a few were considering a change. Two-thirds of the students, 
especially commuters were pleased with their choice, including some who were 
really enthusiastic. About a third of residents were not satisfied with 
their choice of major, but, curiously enough, few resident men and no resident 
women indicated that they were considering a change. 

Most students reported that their third year courses were different from 
those of their first two years. These differences were usually identified 
with the change-over from general courses to coursework in their major. Their 
"upper-lever* courses were described as smaller, more interesting, less 
general and having increased professorial interaction and personalization. 
Although most students also found the work harder or more demanding, they 
usually found that it was also more interesting, and they seemed to enjoy 
the increasing challenge. On the contrary, almost a quarter of the students, 
especially resident men, reported finding the work easier than before, and a 
few described it as the same level of difficulty. 

Most students reported that there was academic competition at the 
University. Some of these students, especially commuters, found the competi- 
tion to be stimulating and regarded it as a criterion of a good university. 
Resident men generally reported being more aware of competition than previously. 
One observation was that there was increased competition among majors - none 
of whom wanted to settle for a "C". About a third of the students deplored 
the pressures of competition and constant emphasis on grades and curves which 
they felt were counter-productive to learning. Some students said that 
although there was academic competition here, they had learned to ignore it 
and felt it was up to the individual to decide whether or not he wanted to 
compete. 
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Again, students were generally positive in their attitude toward 
faculty ♦ Most described faculty as knowledgeable in their subject areas* 
Not as many, but still a majority of students » felt that faculty were 
competent in their ability to conununicate with students* About a third of 
the students described problems arising from faculty* s inability to 
communicate well* 

Most students described some kind of after class or non-classrcc;m 
relationship with faculty > Nearly half described academically-oriented 
activities; after class » in faculty offices or at departmental gatherings* 
Another 38% reported having personal or social relationships with faculty; 
they met them on or off-campus in spontaneous or planned social occasions* 
Even more than in the previous year, students indicated that they would 
like to know faculty on a personal oasis; however, not all were convinced 
that personal relationships were really feasible or necessary* 

Student reaction to proposed academic changes was generally favorable^ 
Residents especially were enthusiastic about the Satis factory /Unsatisfactory 
grading option. The four-course load proposal was not as well received 
because women, especially resident women, were negative about the possible 
effects of such a change* They expressed doubts about the Increased work 
load and were concerned about obtaining sufficient electives if only four 
courses were the standard course load* 

Most of the students had vocational plans but, similar to their fresh- 
man year, one quarter were still undecided* Teaching at various levels was 
the most popular choice of all groups except resident men whose most 
frequent occupational choice vjau dentistry* 

In the order of frequency, the SUNY/B atmosphere was described in the 
following terms: a) presence of awareness characteristics, e*g*, liberal, 
open, exciting, politically active, diverse; b) lack of propriety, e«g*, 
tense, radical, troubled, rebellious, confused; c) lack of community, 
e*g*, impersonal, uncaring, large, crowded; d) presence of community, 
e*g., warm, friendly, cooperative; e) presence of scholarship, e*g*, 
wide variety of courses, ititeresting faculty, strong academic emphasis; 
f) lack of practicality, e*g., campus differs from real world, lack of 
rules and restrictions; g) lack of awareness, e*g*, apathetic, reactionary* 

Most students, especially commuters, found the University environment 
to be conducive to their maturing * The environmental characteristics most 
often cited as contributing to maturity were the opportunity for individual 
freedom and responsibility^ the exposure to diverse people, activities and 
ideas; the encouragement to take a ftand, decide what kind of person one is\ 
living with and learning to interact with other people^ and the exposure 
to the intellectual world of ideas and information « About one-fourth of the 
students noted that the University had aspects not conducive to maturing, 
namely, that it was not like the real adult world and was the locus of 
immature or childish groups and activities* 
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Many students felt that the University experience could be more 
meaningful . About as many as in second year discussed academic improve- 
ments which might be helpful* However, nearly half seemed to feel that 
the experience could not be made more meaningful for a person* Rather, 
they felt that a person must want the experience to be meaningful or they 
described some changes in themselves or their behavior which could have 
made the experience more meaningful to them personally. Host frequently 
these recommendations had to do with becoming more involved in the non- 
academic aspects of the University environment* 

Similar to the second year, about half the students participated in 
some campus organization * This included many more residents than commuters 
and more women than men. In addition, campus events like concerts, movies 
and teach-ins had been attended by 61Z of the students. 

The number of employed students increased again the third year. It 
now included nearly two-thirds of the commuters and one-third of the 
residents* Typically residents were employed on-campus and worked fewer 
hours than commuters, who were generally employed off-campiis. This year, 
for the first time, about a fifth of the students, again more commuters, 
reported that employment was financially necessary to their staying in 
school* Nearly half of those working enjoyed the social aspects of being 
among people. 

A majority of students would like some student participation in 
decision-making at the University . Most would like either an advisory 
role or a share in making decisions. A few would like complete student 
control, and some would be willing to leave it up to the faculty/adminis- 
tration. Generally their justification stressed that the involvement of 
students in the results of decisions ought to entitle them to some input 
when decisions are being made. The amount of student input desired varied 
for specific topics; for example, they would like to share control of 
general and curriculum decisions but were more willing to have an advisory 
role in faculty hiring and tenure decisions. 

Nearly half the students, twice as many as second year, were livin;? in 
apartments . Their reaction was generally favorable, and they reported thcit 
their living arrangements were conducive to studying and had increased their 
social life. Privacy, freedom from restrictions, independence, and personal 
responsibility were frequently-cited advantages. Apartments would be the 
preferred living arrangement for a majority of third year students, perhaps 
because an apartment seems to sjmibolize the autonomy and social freedom 
students desire. 

Only eleven students, including one male, remained in University 
residence halls at SUNY/B in the third year. All had favorable comments 
to make, especially about the social aspects of dorm life as well as the 
convenient location. However, half also commented that dorms were noisy 
and made studying difficult. Sixteen percent would prefer to live in an 
apartment . 

Students living at home were not as positive about their living 
arrangements. The major benefits were freedom from restriction, a greater 
opportunity to be a part of the non-university community, good study 
conditions, and financial advantages. On the other hand, about a third 



of the students complained of noisy distractions and temptations not to 
study at home. Some also felt restricted socially, made fewer University 
friendships and hesitated to invite people home with them. Nearly a third 
would prefer an apartment, and a few would like to .try living on campus. 

Fewer students each successive year reported changes in family relation - 
ships . Typically the students reporting change described themselves as more 
independent, that parents were acknowledging their maturity, and that 
relations were increasingly based on mutual respect. A few reported that 
relations had improved after a crisis or misunderstanding. Others reported 
negative changes. They were drifting apart from their families or did not 
see much of them in order to avoid unsettled conflicts and arguments. 
Commuter women reported having difficulty in establishing their independence^ 
in securing freedom from parental restrictions. 

About half of the students reported no change this year in their 
general attitudes > The most frequent direction of change was toward 
greater tolerance and a broadened perspective of viewing people and issues. 
Some students reporting no change, as well as a few students reporting 
change, stated that they had now more fully articulated their own values; 
their convictions were now self-determined. 

Although fewer than the previous year, nearly two-thirds reported some 
change this year in their attitude toward people . As previously, the most 
frequently mentioned direction of change was toward increasing tolerance and 
acceptance of other people and views. About a fifth described themselves as 
more realistic or less trusting of people; nearly as many said that they now 
judged people more easily. A number of students, especially men, reported 
very little change this year; their attitudes were apparently fairly settled 
by the third year. Most of those who had not changed did not discuss their 
attitudes, but those who did most frequently said they had already been 
tolerant of others. 

Similar to the second year, slightly more than half of the students 
reported some modification this year of their attitude toward religion . A 
comment given twice as often this year as the second year, was that they had 
achieved a personal religious belief that differed from the beliefs of 
traditional organized religion. Almost as many students said they were 
questioning traditional beliefs. A few had criticisms of organized religion 
or had simply lapsed into being less observant of \eligioxis practices. Of 
those students who reported no change in their attitudes, half did not 
elaborate. A few, especially men, commented that religion had never been of 
importance to them. 

Three-fourths of the students reported no change this year in their 
attitudes toward sex ^ and nearly half did not elaborate further. They 
apparently had established their values and no longer seemed interested in 
discussing them. The most frequent comnant had to do with being Lderant 
of the actions of others and preferring to leave the option of sexual 
activities entirely up to the individuals involved. 
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In contrast to second year, a majority reported no change this year in 
their attitude toward drugs ^ The opinion of those who had not changed was 
generally negative about the use of drugs although a few said they had always 
been tolerant and open-minded. Among those students who had changed their 
attitude, mostly residents, the most frequently mentioned direction of 
change Was toward increasing tolerance of drug users ; they no longer con- 
demned them. Resident men in particular expressed curiosity about drugs. 
A number of students made positive comments about marijuana and negative 
comments on the laws governing drug use, i.e., the laws were unfair and 
thereby encouraged a contempt for law generally. 

Very few students reported any modification in attitude toward smoking 
or drinking. The prevailing reaction toward smoking was negative even by 
those who did smoke. The prevailing reaction toward drinking was positive. 
Nearly half did not indicate whether their attitude toward drinking had 
changed. 

About two-thirds of the students reported having changed, at least to 
some extent, their ideas about the purpose of a college education . Voca- 
tional purposes continued to be the most frequently mentioned ones. The 
next most frequent stressed self-development, i.e., becoming a better person, 
broadening oneself and one's perspectives. Men were more likely to give the 
vocational; resident women, the self-development response. 

A major value of the University experience ^ especially for residents, 
was the opportunity for personal development: learning to understand one's 
self and capabilities better, and for independence, by being on one's own. 
Another value, especially for commuter women, was the opportunity to meet 
many people and to develop personal relationships. Discovering differences, 
especially through having an opportunity to discuss differing points of 
view, was also of value to some students. 

Concerns of students were generally academic or personal. The former 
included concern with grades and averages and getting through school; the 
latter, relationships with others, especially family or close friends, and 
s Iving personal problems. Future choices of action worried some students 
as did social issues, which generated a desire to help solve these problems. 
Financial needs were of concern to commuters especially. 

The self-descriptions of most students were expressed in 6dil-onA.mt^d 
terms. Resident women were most likely to describe themselves as relaxed, 
patient, contented or as disorganized, impatient, moody. Men described 
themselves in ethical terms, and as relaxed, patient and self-confident, 
realistic. Commuter women's self-descriptions were similar to the men's 
pattern; also, they were the group who gave the most ackizvmZivt-onlZYitzd 
self-descriptions, especially in characterizing themselves as ambitious and 
goal-directed. Many students in each group mentioned otheA-OAie^ntzd 
characteristics. Some, especially residents, described themselves as out- 
going, affectionate, understanding or as nice guys, interesting, easy to 
get along with. Other descriptions given by a few students included 
tolerant, independent and hard to get along with. 
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In general students held positive self-perceptions , A majority were 
very satisfied with themselves as persons. although some felt a need for 
continued development. A very few were generally dissatisfied at the 
time of the interview. 

In eight years the students aspired to be more sure of themselves, 
able to relate well to others, to have a positive outlook, be mature, 
organized, aware and responsible. SQJi^-o^2.yLt2.d descriptions were the 
most frequent except among resident women. Equally important for them 
were othoJi-Ohitntzd responses. Commuter women were less likely than the 
others to give ackitvmoM.-onA.tyvttd descriptions. 

Desired activities for eight years hence were overwhelmingly 
a(M^Z\)2J(nZYVt-'0HA.ZYVtZ.d. Students aspired principally to have rewarding, 
interesting jobs and interesting, active lives.. Continued intellectual 
interests, especially some form of education, were important for resident 
women. A number of commuter men wanted to be well-off and have security. 
Otk(lHrOHA.t¥Vttd activities were more often listed by women than men. 
Resident women emphasized only involvement in a family role; commuter 
women wanted to be more widely involved with other people. 

Most students planned careers and many expected to be married; nearly 
half anticipated having children within 8 years. The priority of eight- 
year goals for most men was clearly career first, although some of them 
mentioned marriage first. For nearly half the resident women, career plans 
were also listed first. A majority of commuter women mentioned marriage 
first, although some mentioned motherhood first and a few, career. 

Most interim activities were achyL2.vm2.nt-0Aitnttd especially for 
commuters. Advanced study, working toward goals, careers, and getting 
through or avoiding military service were among the most frequently men- 
tioned plans of students. Se£^-0/u,CW^cd responses focused on personal 
development. Otktn.'OHA.tvlttd activities including marriage and family 
were also mentioned by a few in each group but few commuter men. 
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APPENDIX A 



CODING METHOD 



The method used to analyze the data of this study was similar to that 
used in previous reports of this project, except for the method of coding* 
The method used to code the interview data was developed from a model 
designed by Patricia W. Cautley for A Study of Predictors of Success in ■ 
Foster Care.^ 

Two groups of students are involved in this project: one group chosen 
from the entering freshman class of 1966, and the other from the entering 
freshman class of 1967. Data from the second group is used to validate 
general hypotheses based on data from the first group. 

At the time that it was decided to introduce a new coding system, data 
from the first group's first interview had been analyzed and the results 
published and data from their second interview were being coded by the 
original method. The new coding system was to be used initially with data 
from the second group's second interview, and categories were to be derived 
from the first group's second interview. 

A rough draft of a code book was prepared. The draft was submitted to 
the research staff for review and criticism, and their suggestions were 
incorporated into a revision. During the revision process, a number of the 
interviews were coded by the new method, and mechanical improvements were 
made (e.g., changing the number of columns per question). By the time the 
code was ready for use, two graduate assistants had been trained as coders and 
were familiar wiuh both the mechanical aspects of coding and the distinctions 
between category definitions. While the coders listened to the tape record- 
ing of the interviews, they recorded code numbers in the appropriate columns 
of IBM sheets. The accuracy of coding was checked at regular intervals; 
initially every fifth tape was coded by another coder, later every tenth tape. 

When the decision was made to apply this coding method to data from the 
first interview group (1966), the same process was used to construct a code 
book and code the responses of the first group's fourth (junior) interview - 
that reported in this study. In this case, the code book was developed from 
a preliminary survey of responses from the same group's third (sophomore) 
interview. Additional codes were provided for responses to new questions and 
for differences in responses between juniors and sophomores. 



Cautley, Patricia W., A Study of Predictors of Success in Foster Care, 
supported by a grant from the Office of Research and Demonstrations, SRS, 
DREW, to the Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services from 
July 1968 through June 1973. 
2 

Procedures for coding and dimension development are described in 
Kubiniec, CM., Wyant, H.S., and Alberti, J.M., The University Experience — 
The First Few Weeks ^ 1966 Freshman Class Interview, Study 1, p. 5. 
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The coded data for this study were retrieved from the coding sheets 
by hand, then categorized, and analyzed in the manner used in previous 
studies. 

One of the advantages of the new coding system is that coding can be 
iniated while transcripts are being prepared. Another advantage is that 
a computer can be used to facilitate the compilation and sorting of data 
for tables. A third advantage is that the way in which the data are stored, 
facilitates the retrieval of specific information for future studies. 

A disadvantage of this system is that there maybe a somewhat greater 
loss of individuality of response since the code categories are precon- 
structed. Another disadvantage is that although the system was intended 
to eliminate the necessity of transcripts because of the time, expense and 
inconvenience involved in typing, proofreading, coding, and handling them, 
actually the transcripts proved to be invaluable. They were used to 
insure appropriateness of the grouping of responses for categories in 
tables. They were also used to select quotations to illustrate the 
dimensions reported in the text and tables and to portray the individuality 
of student responses. These procedures were easier to accomplish with the 
visual data in the transcripts than with the aural data on the tapes. 

In order to provide easier access to data on the tapes, to explain 
the responses coded "other", and to maintain a concise record of data which 
reflect the individuality of response, "comment cards" were made for each 
student. The coder made notes on these cards of any, and hopefully all, 
of the interesting, quotable, or uniquely personal statements made. Inch 
readings of the tape were recorded and labeled on the comment card by means 
of a topic identification system, e.g., f=faculty comment. At the end of 
the final code sheet, space was provided to list these topic identification 
letters for storage with the rest of the coded information. Comments record 
ed on the cards can be retrieved either from cards or by computer retrieval. 
Initially the comment cards were expected to be brief notes of possible 
quotations or unique responses. As the coding progressed, however, the 
comments recorded increased in both length and number until they developed 
into a composite description of the student. The comment cards were con- 
suited frequently during the writing of the study, and were also available 
to the interviewer for reference prior to the senior interview. 

A reliability study was made to assess the consistency of coding both 
the number of responses and the classification of responses. Results 
indicated 97% agreement among coders on size of response pool and 95% 
agreement on classification of responses. 
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APPENDIX B 
1969 JUNIOR INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Do you have a job now? 
If so: What? 

Where? 
Hours? 

Financially necessary? 
Interfere - academic, social life? 
Other than financially, does working 
contribute to your life personally, 
socially, academically? 

If not: Do you think it would interfere with your academic 
or social life? 



What is your feeling about the purpose of a college education for 
you now? (Social, personal, intellectual, vocational) 

Is this a change in thinking? / 

If so: How? 

What influenced it personal, jsocial, academic? 
When? ^ , 

^\ 

Do you have the same major *as you di^d a^yjear ago?i i 
If so: How do you feel about it-now?' 

If not: What influenced the changed 
When? 

How do you feel about it? . 



What is your ultimate vocational goal ? 



How do you feel about your courses^^now? 
Do you feel they are relevant ? I ' 
(Do they relate to your interests in ,the university 
or out of it?) ^ 
(Do they contribute to your life in- any way?) 

If so: In what way? 

If not: Why are they not? 

Are they different from the first two years? 



I 



t 



6. What do you think of the faculty now? 

In your junior year, have you found them to be 
competent as far as : 

(a) Knowing their subject matter? 

(b) Ability to communicate? 

(Why? Proportion - good/bad.) 

7. What kind of relationship do you have with faculty meinbers 
either academic or non-academic? 

What does the relationship contribute to you? 

8. What kind of relationship would you like to have with faculty 
meinbers? 



*9. How do you feel about the change in academic rules? 

(a) 4-hour courses 

(b) pass/fail 

(c) basic and distribution requirements 



*10. How do you feel about student participation in policy-making 
at a university? 



11. How would you describe the atmosphere of the university? 
How is it manifested? 
How do you feel about it? 



12. Do you find it competitive here academically? 
How do you feel about it? 



13. Is the environment of the University conducive to your maturing? 
For what reasons? 



14. What do you feel has been of most value to you since you first 
came to the university - whether or not Xt has anything to do 
with the university itself. 



15. Are you involved in organizations this year, either on or off 
campus? 

Is this different from last year? 

How do they (does this) contribute to your life, - 

personally, socially, academically? 
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16. Do you attend activities such as athletic events, concerts, 
dances or lectures either on or off campus? 
Is this different from last year? 
How does this contribute to your life personally or 
socially or academically? 



17. What are your living arrangements now? 
How do you feel about them? 

How does this situation affect your life, personally, 
socially, academically? 



18. How would you describe your relationship with your family now? 
Is this a change? 

If so: In what way ? 

What contributed to the change? 
When did it occur? 



19. Have your values changed since last year at this time? 
In what way ? 

What influenced the change? 
When did it occur? 



People 
Education 



Religion 
Sex 



Use of Drugs 
Smoking/ drinking 



For each area: In what way ?- 

What influenced the change? 
When did it occur? 

*How do you feel about the change(s)? 



20. How would you describe yourself as a person? 
(What qualities do you have?) 

(If stuck: How would your best friend describe you? 
Is this how you see yourself?) 



*21. How do you feel about yourself ? 



22. What qualities and characteristics would you like to have 8 years 
from now? 



23. What would you like to be doing 8 years from now? 
(vocational, personal, social, avocational) 
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*24. What would you like to be doing between now and then? 



25. What are your concerns now? 
Academic? 
Non-academic? 



26. Have you any more comments to make particularly about your 
total experience this year in relationship to last? 



r 



BIOGRAPHY OF A CLASS QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE GROUP NO LONGER ENROLLED AT THE UNIVERSITY 



When did you leave the University? 
For what reasons? 

How do you feel about having left? Why? 



2, How do you feel now about the value or purpose of a college 
education for you? 



Is this different from what you felt about it before you went 
to college? 
While at college? 
If so: 

(A) How is it different? 

(B) What influenced the change - (personal, social, academic?) 

(C) When did the change occur?* 



If you have enrolled in a different college or university, complete 
question 3~A« 

If not, go to question 3-B* 

3~A. ~(a) How many courses are you taking? 
(b) Do you have the same major? 
If so: 



(A) How do you feel about it now? 

(B) Did you have all the help you wanted in 
selecting it? 

(C) What was of most help? 

(D) Was there some form of help you would like 
to have had but did not? 



(A) What influenced the change? 

(B) When did you decide to change? 

(C) Did you have all the help you wanted in 
selecting it? 

(D) What was of most help? 

(E) Was there some form of help you would like to 
have had but did not? 



3-B - What are you doing now? 

How do you feel about it? Why? 



When questions are asked about change or time, we realize that 
change sometimes occurs so gradually, you cannot specify a time 
even generally. Sometimes, although the' change is gradual, the 
awareness of it occurs at a fairly definable time. We are 
interested in knowing in which way it occurred, and if possible, 
when. 



If 



not: 
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4. What is your ultimate vocational goal? 

5. Did you feel that the courses you took at SUNYAB contributed to 
you in any way? 

If so: in what way? 

If not: for what reasons? 

FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS: How does this compare with your present 

course (s)? 

6. How did you feel about the faculty at SUNYAB? 

FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS: How does this compare with your present 

faculty? 

7. How would you describe the atmosphere at SUNYAB? 

How was it manifested? 
How did you feel about it? 

FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS: How would you describe the atmosphere at 

your present school? 
How is it manifested? 
How do you feel about it? 

8. Did you find it competitive at SUNYAB academically? 

How was this manifested? 
How did you feel about it^? 

FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS: How does this compare with your present 

school? 

9. What is your opinion of student participation in decision making 
at a college or university? Why? 

10. Did you feel that the environment at SUNYAB was conducive to your 
maturing? 

For what reason(s)? 

11. What was of most value to you in your experience at SUNYAB? 

For what reason(s)? 

12. Were there ways in which your experience at SUNYAB could have been 
more meaningful? 

If so: In what way? 

13. Are you now involved in organized activities - social, cultural, 
political, religious, conmiunity, athletic, academic, - other? 

If so: What? 

What does this contribute to your life? 

14. Do you attend events social, cultural, political, religious, 
community, athletic, academic, - other? 

If so: What? 

What does this contribute to your life? 
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What are your living arrangements now? 
How do you feel about it? 

How would you describe your relationship with your family now? 
Is this a change from last year? 
If so: 

(A) In what way? 

(B) What contributed to the change? 

(C) When did it occur? 

Have your values changed since last year? 

(A) In what way? 

(B) What influenced the change? 

(C) When did it occur? 
Please include the areas of: 

Education Sex Use of drugs 

People Religion Smoking 

Drinking 

How do you feel about the changes that have occurred? 
How would you describe yourself now as a person? 
How do you feel about yourself now? 

What are some of the qualities you would like to have when you are 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight (not necessarily different from those 
you have now)? 

What would you like to be doing when you are twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight - vocationally, socially, personally? 

What would you like to be doing between now and then? 

What do you expe ct I.0 be doing between now and then? 

What are your concerns now? 

Have you any more comments to make, particularly about your total 
experience since you left the University compared to the time you 
were at the University, and your feelings about it? 



